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HOOVER’S CALL TO BATTLE AGAINST CRIME 


‘F AN INAUGURAL ADDRESS SETS the key-note of an 
Administration, our new President’s predominating purpose 
would seem to be to lead the nation in fighting that spirit 

of lawlessness which he considers ‘‘ the most malign”’ of all dangers 
confronting our democracy. Part of this problem, as he sees it, 
‘is the enforcement of 
the Kizhteenth Amend- 
ment, and; by emphasiz- 
ing this at the very out- 
set, he plunges imme- 
diately into our hottest 
‘and most controversial 
domestic perplexity. 
““Mr. Hoover hadn’t 
been three 
minutes before he waded 
into” this topic, remarks 
“Will Rogers. No less 
imprest is the Boston 
Herald (Rep.) with his 
“insistence on grappling 
with a problem which 
has floored our best men 
for a decade.” Presi- 
dent Hoover had no 
hesitancy, remarks the 
Jersey City Journal 
(Rep.), ‘‘in letting it be 
known that his Adminis- 
tration will be dry in 
deed as well as word.” 
As a literary composi- 
tion, our editors do not 
find the Hoover inaugu- 
ral a masterpiece. The 
Nation even says that 
“no duller inaugural 
message was ever read 
under the dome of the 
Capitol.”” The Baltimore Sun (Ind.) ranks it ‘‘in the second or 
third grade of such speeches.’”’ On the other hand, there are 
papers affiliated with both parties which wax enthusiastic. The 
Milwaukee Journal (Ind.) finds, for instance, beneath the Presi- 
dent’s ‘‘rather cumbersome phrases,”’ a ‘‘feeling of sincerity and 
intention to get something done.”’ The Los Angeles Times (Rep.) 
finds evidence in the speech that the new President “‘understands, 
as few public men do, the mind and heart of the nation.” It 
seems to the Hartford Times (Dem.) that ‘‘among good citizen- 
ship of all parties” the President’s plea for law observance and 
his program for conservation and progress carry “instant convic- 
tion and approval.” One thoughtful Washington correspondent, 
Morris D. Ervin, of the Cincinnati Times-Star, sums up the 


sworn in 


Acme News picture 


WHEN A REPUBLIC CHANGES RULERS is 


Calvin Coolidge and Herbert Hoover leaving the White House a few moments before 
they became ex-President Coolidge and President Hoover. 


Hoover inaugural address as comparing favorably with the best 
similar addresses of the past, but yet containing ‘‘nothing that 
would indicate that the millennium was imminent.’’ In other 
words, “it was an able State paper, laying down a safe, sane, and 
conservative course of the Government which, if adhered to, 
will very likely mean 
that we will make at 
least as much progress 
in the future as we have 
in the past.’ 

But the real excite- 
ment over the message 
was occasioned by the 
paragraphs dealing with 
erime and Prohibition, 
and the editorial dis- 
cussion pro and con will 
be more intelligible if we 
have at hand the essen- 
tial pronouncements of 
the Hoover inaugural. 
The new President began 
by ealling attention to 
our national prestige, 
security, and prosper- 
ity, and to the fact that 
“we are steadily build- 
ing a new race” and ‘“‘a 
new civilization.’ Never- 
continued, 
there are dangers to be 
guarded against: 


theless, he 


“The most malign of 
all these dangers to-day 
disregard and dis- 
obedience of law. 

“Tt is only in part due 
to the additional burdens 
imposed upon our judi- 
cial system by the Hight- 
eenth Amendment. The problem is much wider than that. 

“Justice must not fail because the agencies of enforcement are 
either delinquent or inefficiently organized. To consider these 
evils, to find their remedy, is the most sore necessity of our times. 

““Of the undoubted abuses which have grown up under the 
HKighteenth Amendment, part are due to the causes I have just 
mentioned; but part are due to the failure of some States to accept 
their share of responsibility for concurrent enforcement and to 
the failure of many State and local officials to accept the obliga- 
tion under their oath of office zealously to enforce the laws. 

“With the failures from these many causes has come a danger- 
ous expansion. in the criminal elements who have found enlarged 
oppor tunities in dealing in illegal liquor. 

‘‘But a large responsibility rests directly upon our citizens. 
There would be little traffic in illegal liquor if only criminals 
patronized it. We must awake to the fact that this patronage 
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from large numbers of law-abiding citizens is supplying the re- 
wards and stimulating crime. 

“Tf citizens do not like a law, their duty as honest men and 
women is to discourage its violation; their right is openly to work 
for its repeal. 

‘*To those of criminal mind there can be no appeal but vigorous 
enforcement of the law. 

‘“‘T propose to appoint a national commission for a searching 
investigation of the whole structure of our Federal system of 
jurisprudence, to include the method of enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the causes of abuse under it. 

“Its purpose will be to make such recommendations for reor- 
ganization of the administration of Federal laws and court 
procedure as may be found desirable. In the meantime, it is 


International Newsreel photograph 


TWO FIRST LADIES OF THE LAND 


Both smiling, Mrs. Coolidge (at the reader’s left) and Mrs. Hoover 
are photographed on their way to the inauguration. 


essential that a large part of the enforcement activities be trans- 
ferred from the Treasury Department to the Department of 
Justice as a beginning of more effective organization.” 


“What especially distinguishes the address, and even lifts it 
far above the commonplace as a State paper of historic signifi- 
cance, is the forthright emphasis placed on the issue of dis- 
obedience to law in special relation to the EHighteenth Amend- 
ment,’ contends the Springfield Republican (Ind.}. This New 
England paper, which may be taken as representative of sen- 
timent favoring Prohibition, continues: 


‘“Mr. Hoover believes that he is commissioned by a mandate 
of the people to make the Highteenth Amendment reasonably 
effective, if it can be done by Federal action and leadership. 
The people expect nothing else of him so much as this. And this 
must be accepted as an accurate interpretation of the Presidential 
election. The President’s utterances on the subject are a dis- 
tinct advance over any utterances by predecessors since the 
Highteenth Amendment was adopted.” 


As far as criticism of our general law-enforeement machinery 
is concerned, no one will fail to support the President; continues 
The Republican. But— 


‘“When law enforcement is visualized in Prohibition, he en- 
counters a fierce opposition even in the haunts of respectability. 
His pointed appeal to that opposition to support the law while 
it is the law and not patronize the criminal violators of it shows 
that he appreciates the situation. 

“The President’s position is equivalent to an acceptance by 
the Government of war against the class that deliberately en- 
courages crime by patronizing bootleggers in the avowed hope 
of thereby wrecking the Prohibition system and forcing the 
repeal of the Prohibition Law. This class, whose numbers are 


evidently rather large, will not support enforcement because, 
with the success of enforcement, their hope of repeal would be 
extinguished. If such is their attitude, the Government must 


fight or surrender. ' : 

‘President Hoover plainly intends to make his administration 
memorable by proving that it has a fighting heart. His appeal, 
however, to citizens, law abiding in all other directions, to 
recognize their obligations to the Constitution, should not go 
unheeded. Very often they are people of means. Their stake 
in the Constitution may not safely be whittled down to the 
particular clauses that safeguard their own interests. 
would do well to recall that the Eighteenth Amendment was in- 
corporated in the Constitution by the same process which 
facilitated the incorporation therein of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, which protects their property from confiscation without 
due process of law. 

“The nation must incur a terrible hazard if it long tolerates 
crime and outlawry for the sake of an appetite. We may be 
thankful, therefore, that President Hoover promises to use all 
the power of his office to speed up the most rigorous test of 
Prohibition and force some decision, finally acceptable to the 
sober judgment of the American people.” 


The President’s appeal is one which the Raleigh News and 
Observer (Dem.) thinks ‘‘every good citizen should hear and 
heed.”? The President ‘‘calls upon the people themselves to 
throw in their whole influence and example for law observance, 
and they should,” declares the Topeka Capital (Rep.). If 
President Hoover can persuade Prohibitionists to ‘‘become tee- 
totalers,’’ reasons the Omaha World-Herald (Ind.) “it should 
not be difficult to induce the rcligious wets to respect the law 
that so many of its hypocritical friends both demand and deride.” 
It seems to the Portland Oregonian (Rep.), that Mr. Hoover’s 
logic is sound—‘‘ we surmise that he will definitely strive to bring 
on a Prohibition that prohibits, in place of one that persuades or 
invites; indeed, it is the only way.’’ President Hoover’s speech 
is characterized by the Washington Star (Ind.), as an indictment 
of those who ‘‘subjugate their duty as citizens to their appetites 
as individuals.”’ ‘‘Shameful, indeed, is the indictment,’’ con- 
fesses the Middletown (N. Y.) Times-Herald (Ind.); ‘‘the worst 
of it is that we know it to be true and ean, in conscience, only 
plead guilty.”” No doubt, thinks the Washington Post (Ind.), 
hundreds of thousands of citizens will now conclude ‘‘that the 
only thing to do is to stamp out erime, whether it is violation of 
the liquor law or any other law.” ‘‘Ina renovated legal system,” 
suggests the Brooklyn Times (Rep.), ‘“we may yet see the ma- 
chinery of Prohibition enforcement so fashioned and shaped that 
all men will willingly obey it.” The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
(Dem.) finds Mr. Hoover’s observations and program both sound: 


‘“Mr. Hoover recognizes what many in both parties choose 
to ignore; that America is predominantly dry. He starts with 
this basic fact and proposes to find out how or whether Prohibi- 
tion can be enforced.” 


9 


But “strange as it may appear,’ remarks the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch (Dem.), “‘it may be the fate of this friend of 
Prohibition to deal it a greater blow than it could receive at the 
hands of an enemy. For, if he can not enforce the law, after 
emphasizing it above all his other duties, then it will be apparent 
that some change should be made.”? Whether this appeal of Mr. 
Hooyer’s, or any later one, will succeed, seems highly doubtful 
to the Chicago Journal of Commerce. Only a test of real en- 
forcement, argues the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), can 
unite the nation upon reform of our Prohibition policy. The 
San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.) hopes that Mr. Hoover’s com- 
mission will go much farther than a mere inquiry into methods 
of enforcing existing laws: 


‘“‘The subject is one of much broader significance. It invokes’ 
problems other than devotion to any formula. No investigation 


will be complete unless it includes a thorough analysis of the 
entire wet and dry question, the effectiveness of the Volstead 


Law itself, whether or not it attains or ean be made to attain. 


its objective and, if not, what substitute will best promote the 
cause of true temperance. For this we need the most impartial 


They — 
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commission that can be obtained. The country will never get 
what it really wants—practical temperance—until it elbows 
both the wet and dry fanatics out of the way.” 


That the Hoover idea of investigation is altogether too narrow, 
is the opinion of the Baltimore Sun, New York Evening Post, and 
New York Evening World. <A large group of papers are con- 
vinced that the President’s appeal to the citizenry will be 
futile. “‘Such people as do not obey a law because they do not 
respect it, can not be made to respect it by lectures, even by a 
President,’ argues the Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.). The 
Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) takes a backward glance through 
history, and remarks: ‘‘Such appeals have been mostly futile, 
since-the first Prohibition violators were expelled from the gar- 
den east of Eden.” ‘‘If President Hoover’s appeal brings a single 
‘law-abiding citizen’ down the sawdust trail,’ the New York 
Sun (Rep.) “would like to hear about it.” The New Haven 
Journal-Courier (Ind.), from an anti-Prohibition view-point, 
presents the argument this way: 


“There is a very large percentage of the population—possibly 
one half—which refuses to view indulgence in stimulating 
beverages as a crime. The feeling is likewise wide-spread, that 
the spirit of the Constitution, if not its letter, has been grossly 
violated. These protestants trace the failure of the law’s suc- 
cess in enforcement to its attempt to make men good and well- 
behaved in their social intercourse by legislation, rather than 
by example and instruction. They do not believe that the 
Congress acted in a legal manner in accepting a legal quorum 
of those present at the moment of action as the legal quorum 
of full membership. They believe that a law is not a law until 
it receives popular support, and that ‘the consent of the gov- 
erned,’ directly exprest, enters into a lawful consideration of 
constitutional amendments which change the charter of govern- 
ment and undermine the sovereignty of the States. They 
attribute the ‘grave abuses,’ out of which serious evils have 
cropped, to the mistaken undertaking and not toa lawless pop- 
ulation acting upon an inherent disrespect for all restraint. 

“The ‘grave abuses’ of which the President has spoken, and 
with regard to which he generalizes, are not the results of a 
disorderly and lawless people. They are the results of an 
ignoble experiment.” 


That the President’s position will increase the demand for the 
repeal of the Highteenth Amendment is the conclusion of the 
Providence Journal (Ind.), and one leading opponent of Pro- 
hibition, the New York World (Dem.), declares that, for its own 
part, it does ‘‘not regret the fact that the country is now about 
to witness a test of Prohibition in a new mood and on an entirely 
new scale.” 


“Wor since the American people are not ready to modify the 
law, the best alternative is a real effort to enforce it. Mr. 
Hoover has his mandate, and we shall see what we shall see.” 


Naturally, the Washington correspondents have much to say 
over the means the President is likely to use to carry out his 
purposes. ‘‘The first obvious step in building up a public 
opinion against violating the dry law will be to make it un- 
fashionable in Washington,”’ writes Clinton W. Gilbert in the 
New York Evening Post, and ‘‘there is not much doubt that the 
very great social power of the White House will be used to force 
respect for the law in official circles.” Then— 


“Tn addition to discontinuing socially the violation of the 
Volstead Law, the new Administration will put pressure upon 
Federal District Attorneys throughout the country to enforce 


that Act. ; 
“Everything points toward a more vigorous enforcement of 


the dry laws that are on the statute books rather than the ap- 
proval of the new and extravagant dry measures that have been 
proposed recently in Congress.”’ 


And, within a day or two after the inauguration, it was being 
remarked in Washington, according to a New York Herald 
Tribune correspondent, that the city, ‘both official and other- 
wise, is drier to-day than it has been in several years.” 

After his discussion of Prohibition and lawlessness, Mr. 


Hoover turned in his inaugural address to the relation between 
government and business: 


“The election has again confirmed the determination of the 
American people that regulation of private enterprise, and not 
government ownership or operation, is the course rightly to be 
pursued in our relation to business. 

“In recent years we have established a differentiation in the 
whole method of business regulation between the industries 
which produce and distribute commodities, on the one hand, and 
public utilities on the other.. In the former, our laws insist 
upon effective competition; in the latter, because we sub- 
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WHILE SUCH THINGS ARE POSSIBLE, THERE IS 
NOTHING VERY WRONG WITH OUR COUNTRY 

—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


stantially confer a monopoly by limiting competition, we must 
regulate their services and rates. . . 

“Progress is born of cooperation in the community—not 
from. governmental restraints. The Government should assist 
and encourage these movements of collective self-help by its 
cooperating with them.”’ 


Discussing world peace the new President declared: 


“The recent treaty for the renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy sets an advanced standard in our con- 
ception of the relations of nations. Its acceptance should pave 
the way to greater limitation of armament, the offer of which 
we sincerely extend to the world... . 

“The permanent Court of International Justice in its major 
purpose is peculiarly identified with American, ideals and with 
American statesmanship. .. . The way should, and I believe 
will, be found by which we may take our proper place in a 
movement so fundamental to the progress of peace. 

‘Our people have determined that we should make no political 
engagement such as membership in the League of Nations. . . . 

“T covet for this Administration a record of having further 
contributed to advance the cause of peace.” 


The emphasis on peace so impresses the New York Telegram 
and Dallas News that they consider it the “dominating’’ point 
of the address; but it draws from pro-League papers regret that 
‘Mr. Hoover turns his back on the greatest peace organization 
in the world to-day—the League of Nations.” 
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“NEW BLOOD” IN THE HOOVER CABINET. 
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WITH THE EXCEPTION OF MR. STIMSON, WHO WAS SECRETARY 


STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS IN THE HOOVER CABINET 


sc TIS NOT A WEAK CABINET. There are strong men 

in it. Nevertheless, it is a Cabinet that will sing when 

Mr. Hoover gives out the tune. He picked no solo 
performers. He is the leader. Where he sits will be the head 
of the table in his Cabinet.’’ This is the estimate of Frank R. 
Kent, a seasoned Washington 
correspondent and _ political 
writer, and we find such ex- 
perienced Washington obser- 
vers as William Hard, Mark 
Sullivan, W. W. Jermane, 
Frederic William Wile, J. F. 
Essary, Ashmun Brown, Clin- 
ton W. Gilbert, and Arthur 
Sears Henning dwelling upon 
the ‘‘averageness”’ of the Hoo- 
ver Cabinet. The choosing of 
one’s immediate political fam- 
ily, notes the Springfield 
Union, is the first and most 
interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of the new Administra- 
tion. It is also the most diffi- 
eult bit of engineering that 
Mr. Hoover has ever accom- 
plished, suggests the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. All new 
members were promptly con- 
firmed, but the names of Mr. 
Mellon and Mr. Davis, already holding office, were not sub- 
mitted to the Senate, where opposition to Mr. Mellon was 
known to exist. This omission was challenged on the floor 
and referred to a Senate committee. 

Four of the ten members, including the two ‘‘holdovers,”’ 
Secretary Mellon and Secretary Davis, may be rated as mil- 
lionaires, we are reminded by Richard V. Oulahan, Washington 
correspondent of the New York Times. The others are Secre- 
tary of the Navy Adams and Secretary of Commerce Lamont. 
Six of the Cabinet members were trained as lawyers, one is a 
banker, one a university president, and two, including one of 
the lawyers, says the Philadelphia Record, ‘‘are professional 
politicians.”” There is one engineer. 
Cabinet member, and gained another. 
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Secretary of the Treasury 


Missouri has lost one 
This is also true of 


“HOLDOVERS” FROM THE COOLIDGE CABINET 


Minnesota and California. The East, Middle West, and Far 
West are represented in the new Administration, but no favorite 
son of the South has been drafted, and this gives rise to 
some bitterness in the Southern States that voted for Hoover 
last November. It is not a disappointment to the Asheville 
Citizen, however, which can 
see no good reason for select- 
ing a Cabinet member for geo- 
graphical reasons. 

That President Hoover has 
given due weight to the prac- 
tical considerations of politics 
is seen by the Washington 
Post in the selection of former 
Congressman James W. Good 
as Secretary of War and Walter 
F. Brown as Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. The Chicago Evening 
Post, incidentally, hopes Sec- 
retary Good will urge Con- 
gress to change his title to that 
of Secretary of National De- 
fense, since a department of 
war is contrary to our prin- 
ciples and ideals. In view of 
the difficulty of finding a man 
with the desired knowledge 
and experience in the field of 
labor, the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat thinks Mr. Hoover did well to retain Secretary of 
Labor Davis. Of course, observes the Providence Journal, 
“opinions will differ as to whether in individual cases Mr. 
Hoover has chosen the most available men, but as a whole, the 
group of ten measures up well against the responsibilities 
they are called upon to assume.’’ Practical politicians, we 
are told, see in the selection of a Democrat for Attorney- 
General an indication that Mr. Hoover isn’t such an amateur in 
politics as some of them have been led to believe. In fact, says 
Morris D. Ervin, Washington correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star: 
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“The invitation to Senator Borah to accept the post of Attor- 
ney-General and to take on the job of enforcing Prohibition was 
as clever a piece of political strategy as has been perpetrated in 
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Secretary of the Interior Secretary of Agriculture 
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ROBERT P. LAMONT 


Secretary of Commerce 


OF WAR UNDER PRESIDENT TAFT, THESE EIGHT MEN ARE WITHOUT PREVIOUS CABINET EXPERIENCE 


Vashington for many a day. 


Since Senator Borah would not have the Attorney-General- 
hip, remarks the St. Louis Star, ‘‘Mr. Hoover has appointed 
Villiam D. Mitchell, Solicitor-General under President Coolidge, 


nder whom Prohibition 
nforcement is assured of 
_real test.’”’ Mr. Hoover 
ad desired to give the 
ost to his old friend, 
Viliam J. Donovan, As- 
istant Attorney-General, 
ecalls the Fargo Forum, 
ut the pressure against 
his appointment ‘from 
he extreme drys”’ was too 
reat. ‘‘ Always one of the 
a0st important offices in 
he Cabinet, the post 
f Attorney-General is 
oubly important now, 
rhen it seems likely that 
he whole work of Prohi- 
ition enforcement will be 
ransferred from the 
‘reasury Department to 
he Attorney-General’s of- 
ce,”’ points out the New 
Tork World. According 
o Mark Sullivan, ‘‘Mr. 
Aitchell is the fruit of a 
urvey of available men 
1 all parts of the country 
0 painstaking as to be 
robably without a parallel 
1 politics.” Says this 
olitical authority: 


“The direct knowledge 
Vashington has of Mr. 
Nitchell’s qualities arises 
rom his presence bere for 
early four years as So- 
eitor-General, to which 
ffice he was appointed by 


It silences not only Senator Borah, 
ut also all the radical drys who are forever clamoring for the 
\dministration to give Prohibition a fair trial.’’ 


CAREERS OF OFFICIAL FAMILY OF PRESIDENT HOOVER 
(From the New York World) 


SECRETARY OF STATE—Henry L. Stimson of New York. Born Septem- 
ber 21, 1867. Lawyer. Graduated from Harvard University and Harvard 
Law School. Secretary of War in Cabinet of President Taft. United States 
Attorney in New York from 1906 to 1909. Defeated Republican candidate 
for Governor of New York in 1910. Served in World War as Colonel of A. E.F. 
Governor-General of Philippines since 1927. Presbyterian. 

SECRETARY OF TREASURY—Andrew W. Mellon of Pittsburgh. Re- 
appointed. First named Secretary of Treasury by President Harding. 

SECRETARY OF WAR—James W. Good of Evanston, Illinois. Born 
September 24, 1866, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Lawyer. Graduated from Coe 
College, Iowa, and University of Michigan Law School. City Attorney, 
Cedar Rapids, 1906-1908. Member of House of Representatives, 1909 to 1923, 
from Fifth Iowa District. Resigned 1923 to practise law in Chicago. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL—William D. Mitchell of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Born September 9, 1874, Winona, Minnesota. Lawyer. Graduated Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and University of Minnesota Law School. Listed in 
‘*Who’s Who’’ as Democrat. Solicitor-General of United States since 1925. 
Served in Spanish-American and World War. 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL—Walter F. Brown of Toledo, Ohio. Born May 
31, 1869, Massillon, Ohio. Lawyer. Graduated Harvard University and Har- 


vard Law School. Chairman of Ohio State Republican Committee from 
1906 to 1912. Assistant Secretary of Commerce since November 2, 1927. 


SECRETARY OF THE NAVY—Charles Francis Adams of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Born August 2, 1866, Quincy, Massachusetts. Lawyer. Gradu- 
ated Harvard University and Harvard Law School. Mayor of Quincy 1896 
and 1897. Amateur skipper on yacht ‘‘Resolute’’ which won international 
trophy in 1920. Descendant of famous Massachusetts family of Adams. 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR—Ray Lyman Wilbur of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Born April 13, 1875, Boonesboro, Iowa. Educator. Graduated 
Stanford University and subsequently studied abroad. President of Stan- 
ford University since 1916. Chief of Conservation Division, United States 
Food Administration, and engaged in other World War activities. 

SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE—Arthur M. Hyde of Trenton, Missouri. 
Born July 12, 1877, Princeton, Missouri. Lawyer. Graduated University of 
Michigan and State University of lowa Law School. Mayor of Princeton 
1908 and 1909. Governor of Missouri 1921 to 1925. 

SECRETARY OF COMMERCE—Robert P. Lamont of Chicago, Illinois. 
Born December 1, 1867, Detroit, Michigan. Manufacturer. Graduated 
University of Michigan. Director in many large corporations. Served in 
War Department with rank of Colonel in 1918 and 1919. 

SECRETARY OF LABOR—James J. Davis. Reappointment. First ap- 
pointment March 5, 1921, by President Harding and retained by Coolidge. 


President Coolidge in 1925. In that post Mr. Mitchell has quietly 
and industriously fulfilled the duties of legal representative of 
the Government in litigation before the Supreme Court and 
elsewhere involving the most important legal questions.” 


Outside of Mr. Mellon, who ‘‘is to remain only a short time,” 
writes Clinton W. Gilbert in the New York Evening Post, ‘‘the 


Hoover Cabinet contains 
only one’nationally known 
figure—Henry L. Stim- 
son, Secretary of State.’ 

“Cabinet positions have 
not been treated as 
plums,’ remarks the Chi- 
cago Daily News. ‘‘The 
South has been overlooked 
in the search,’ we are 
reminded by the Dallas 
News. Furthermore, de- 
clares this Southern daily, 
“itis just as well. Trade 
ing Cabinet jobs for votes 
is a sorry business.’”?’ New 
England has lost an 
Attorney-General, only to 
gain a Secretary of the 
Navy. To quote a Boston 
Herald article, by Wor- 
thington C. Ford, on the 
new Secretary, a direct 
descendant of the second 
President of the United 
States: 


“‘Much has been said of 
the personal side of Charles 
Francis Adams, his career 
in finance, and in the suce- 
cessful handling of the 
great funds of Harvard 
University, but the his- 
torical significance of the 
appointment has been 
neglected. 

“John Adams _ prided 
himself upon the part he 
played in establishing a 
navy in the first years of 
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the War for Independence, and in maintaining it when Pres- 
ident. A proposed combination of colonial privateers and a 
few Continental ships was the next natural step, and out of 
that came the first Naval Committee of Congress, in which 
John Adams was active. In the face of strong opposition the 
recommendations of the Committee were adopted, and it was 
Adams who framed the ‘Rules’ for the regulation of this infant 
marine force, rules which long remained in operation with little 
change. a 
‘“John Adams favored neutrals, the freedom of American ves- 
sels from search by British ships of war, and a better code of 
sea law which would protect private property on the sea. His 
son, John Quincy Adams, fought every proposition of the British 
to be allowed to search American ships. As President, he pro- 
posed the establishing of a naval school, but the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis came twenty years later. His son, Charles Francis 
Adams, because of his knowledge of American history and the 
parts played in that history by his ancestors, ably sustained 
American commercial claims and rights against the mistaken 


acts of the British ministry of the day, and at Geneva defended © 


the traditional sea. policy of the United States...” 

“Such is the historical background of the new Secretary of 
the Navy. . The international questions of to-day are much the 
same as were presented more than a century ago. The rights 
of neutrals in war time, the definition of blockades, the question 
of sea power, which Great Britain interprets in terms of sea 
domination, are political questions. Yet political questions as 
they are, the Navy is an important, if not the most important, 
factor, and judged by his ancestry, Mr. Adams is the man fo 
the place.” . 

““The choice of Mr. Adams is typical of the other Hoover 
selections,’ believes the Minneapolis Journal. ‘‘For the most 
part, the members of the new Cabinet are men in the prime of 
life, who have proved their ability.”’ It is a strong and well- 
balanced Cabinet, in the opinion of the New York Herald Tribune. 
Farm leaders have exprest themselves as well satisfied with the 
appointment of former Governor Hyde, of Missouri, as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, says O. M. Kile in his Washington corre- 
spondence. ‘‘He is a trained executive, lives in one of the great 
farm States, and has a first-hand knowledge of the farm problem,”’ 
says the Washington Star. The new Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont, ‘‘is an engineer as well as an industrial 
executive,” writes J. F. Essary in the Baltimore Sun, and in 
another Mark Sullivan dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune 
we read: ‘‘Despite campaign predictions, not one of Mr. 
Hoover’s appointments is personal. The one Cabinet member 
with whom Mr. Hoover has had longest acquaintance is Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, the new Secretary of the Interior. Dr. Wilbur 


was a student at Stanford University at the same time as Mr. 
Hoover.” ‘Taken as a whole, maintains W. W. Jermane, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Seattle Tames: 


“The Hoover Cabinet ranks high. It does not have the 
peaks distinguishing the Cabinets which contained Elihu Root, 
Charles E. Hughes, and John Hay—to go back for a moment to 
McKinley and Roosevelt. Nor, on the other hand, does it have 
the depressions marked by a Fall, a Daugherty, or a Bryan. 
Striking a general average, it ranks as high as the Cabinet of 
MeKinley and higher than that of Roosevelt, which were prob- 
ably the strongest since the Civil War. 

“Mr. Hoover wanted Hughes, but could not get him. He 
wanted Dwight W. Morrow, but yielded when Morrow told him 
that the task in Mexico had not been finished. He had these 
men in mind for Secretary of State. Senator Borah he wanted 
for Attorney-General. This would have been an ideal appoint- 
ment, but Borah declined. Julius Resenwald could not be in- 


duced to become Seeretary of Commerce. at oe 
‘“‘These are some of the failures scored by Mr. Hoover when he 
tried to pick a Cabinet such as he*wanted. He has. been able, 
however, to surround himself with men of unusual capacity. 
“Mr. Hoover will be his own Secretary of State, because he 
knows more about international affairs than anybody in the 
country, with the exception of a very few men like Root and 
Hughes. He probably would not have interfered much with 
Hughes; he may not interfere with Stimson. This remains to 
be discovered. For one thing, Stimson knows a great deal 
about Latin America. He and Ambassador Morrow will be 
expected to do much to forward the work begun by the Hoover 
good-will trip.” 


- 


There are a few editorial writers and Washington correspon- 
dents, however, who remind us that only time can prove whether 
or not Mr. Hoover has made wise selections. Democratic 
dailies, such as the New York Evening World, Montgomery 
Advertiser, and Providence News have little praise for the new 
Cabinet; ‘‘it is a mixture of ability and mediocrity,” asserts 
The Evening World. The chief complaint of the Alabama daily 
is that the South is not represented, but the Providence News 
and New York World agree that ‘‘neither Secretary of War 
Good nor Postmaster-General Brown has a distinguished record, 
except as a politician who can bring home the bacon.” Says 
the Providence daily, in its parting shot: 


‘“‘Tt will be up to them to see that the practical business of 
renominating Mr. Hoover in 1932 is attended to, and it must 
be said for them that they know how to go about that assign- 
ment. They are a very slick pair of political fixers; that is their 
sole qualification for office.”’ 


“WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THAT?” 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


. How old is the phrase ‘‘going west’’? (p. 23). 

. Why did the Venetian gondoliers’ noses turn blue last 
month? (p. 48). 

Who suffer most from accidents through firearms? 
(p. 36). 

. What American is said to be the butt of cartoons in 

Germany? (p. 16). 

. Do Jews try to convert others to their religion? (p. 27). 

. How much did the Kern library bring at auction? 
(p. 24). 

From what fruits can vinegar be made? (p. 34). 

Where and why did the Prince of Wales exclaim, ‘‘ What 
a ghastly mess!’’? (p. 40). 

. How is cloth bootlegged? (p. 36). 

How many members of the Hoover Cabinet can you 
name? (p. 8). 

. What is it that, devised for the protection of women, 

is now being used for the oppression of men? (p. 26). 
. What inquiry did Thackeray make about Washington’s 
use of snuff? (p. 24). 
. How many sermons are preached in the Protestant 
churches every Sunday morning? (p. 25). 


1 
2 
3. 
4 
5 
6 
ihe 
8. 
o 
0. 


1 
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If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Each one counts 4. 


14. What section of Europe is said to be the Ireland of 
France? (p. 19). 

5. What royal personage recently accepted a destitute man’s 
invitation to enter his house and look in his empty 
pantry? (p. 38). 

6. What is Harlem gambling based on? (p. 22). 

. What was the weight of the 1908 meteorite falling in 
Siberia? (p. 33). 

. How does nature combat our insect foes? (p. 35). 

. Where have householders with unfrozen pipes been giving 
‘bathing parties” for their unwashed friends? (p. 47). 

. Where in Europe is there a gangsters’ association known 
as the ‘‘Ever-True Club’’? (p. 20). : 

. What great educational movement for the betterment of 
man is to be undertaken at Yale? (p. 28). _ 

‘A La zee air condition in front of a falling meteorite? 
p. : 

. In what Allied country is taxation per head three times as 
heavy as in Germany? (p. 17). 

. How can airplanes collect mail without landing? (p3o)F 

. How many members of Mr. Coolidge’s Cabinet hold over 
in Mr. Hoover’s? (p. 8). 


‘ 
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forty-eight hours. 


TAKEN AND RETAKEN. MONTEREY, THE THIRD LARGEST CITY OF MEXICO 


Situated on the railway line between Laredo, Texas, and Mexico City, this strategic point remained in the hands of the revolutionists less than 


The recapture of Monterey by government forces is said to have ‘“‘broken the back”’ of the revolution. 


SHOTS BEYOND THE RIO GRANDE 


T THE VERY MOMENT when Herbert Hoover was 
taking the oath of office on March 4, his first big inter- 
national problem was being brought to a head in the 

form of a rebellious outbreak in ten of Mexico’s thirty States. 
It came at a time when hope for Mexico was brightest. _Presi- 
dent Portes Gil, it seemed, was securely in the saddle. President 
Hoover, says the Philadelphia Bulletin, was even planning a good- 
will trip to Mexico City. Then revolt flamed through the States 
of Sonora, Vera Cruz, Sinaloa, Neuvo Leon, Jalisco, Durango, 
Coahuila, Oaxaca, Nayarit, and Zacatecas. It was as if the 
Governor of California, enraged at what he considered slights of 
the Government at Washington, should arrange with high officers 
in the Army to seize Buffalo, Miami, Los Angeles, and Norfolk, 
together with the government machinery in a dozen States, and 
proclaim that a new government would be set up. While such an 
llustration may, to Americans, be amusing, the people of Mexico 
wre said to take their revolutions quite seriously. 

Mexico’s latest revolt, the most grave in recent history, actord- 
ing to Mexico City dispatches, was well-timed and well-organized. 
[ts military nature, points out the Baltimore Sun, was reflected 
n the suddenness of the uprising, its length and breadth, geo- 
yraphically speaking, and the way it struck at important strategic 
enters, such as the city of Vera Cruz. Not only did the revolt 
sndanger American property and lives while the government 
‘orces, under ex-President Calles, were recovering from their sur- 
srize, but it gave the new Hoover Cabinet several anxious days. 
It brought up the question of the exportation of arms to the de 
‘acto Government of Mexico, and Mr. Hoover immediately 
ynnounced that this Government would not permit such ex- 
ortation to the rebels. Coming, as it did, on Inauguration Day, 
t marked the contrast between the two republics. As the Wash- 
ngton Star puts it: ‘‘Here in the Capital we were following the 
yrderly processes of law, while in Mexico rebellious government 
fficials and army chieftains were endeavoring to overthrow the 
egally established Administration.” 

Acccording to the Portes Gil régime, the rebels have no 
ther object than to put their favorite candidate into the 
residential chair by military force. In the opinion of a number 
£ American newspapers, the present Government of Mexico will 
merge from the revolution with new strength and increased 


yrestige, As the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot explains: 


“The Obregon and Calles Administrations had no difficulty in 
disposing of outbreaks of this nature in 1924 and 1927. It is 
easily possible that President Portes Gil, with the collaboration 
of former President Calles, who has been made Secretary of War, 
will also sueceed in subduing the newly disaffected elements. 
But, even so, the fact that followers of one of the Presidential 
candidates have undertaken to advance their cause by force of 
arms must be regarded as a disquieting indication. It shows 
how far Mexico still is from government, in accordance with the 
constitutional forms. It shows how easy it is for the Army, 
always a potential source of trouble in that country, to usurp 
power and interfere with orderly elective procedure. 

‘“One of the tests of constitutional government is the manner 
in which elections are conducted, and in which power is trans- 
ferred from one executive to another. Until Mexico has learned 
to effect such changes without resort to violence, it can not hope 
to enjoy permanent security.” 


The attitude of the Mexican Government is thus set forth in 
a statement by President Portes Gil: 


““T consider the rebel movement has been the most unjustified 
of all those which have occurred within the Republic in recent 
times. These unfaithful leaders, not satisfied with the rank which 
they enjoy, and abusing the confidence placed in them, have 
declared themselves in open rebellion, assuredly with the purpose 
of establishing a military dictatorship within the Republic. 

‘““No program, no noble ideas, have these military leaders 
presented. In their attitude there is seen nothing more than the 
idea of personal gain. 

‘‘Rortunately, the major portion of the Army has loyally re- 
sponded to the call to sustain our institutions.” 


Said ex-President Calles in a Mexico City wireless message 
to the New York Times: 


‘‘We have before us a movement started by ambitious and 
corrupt military leaders, who, without the remotest idea of 
revolutionary sociology and economics, and without the least 
objective of benefiting the masses, rebelled against a civil ruler 
whose last three months of administration have portrayed him 
as an executive strictly obedient to the law. Their purpose is 
to prevent Mexico entering a period of government by institu- 
tions. It is their purpose to establish a military dictatorship.” 


In any case, a number of American papers agree, the revolt 
offers sufficient evidence that conditions in Mexico are far from 
stable—a situation which causes grave concern to the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States. The States 
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affected by the revolt are said to contain American and other 
foreign property valued at hundreds of millions. There is, how- 
ever, one consolation, notes the New York World: ‘‘ Ambassador 
Morrow is in Mexico City.” 

‘Personalities, rather than principles, have led tc this out- 
break,” declares the New York Evening Post, which believes 
the aim is to eliminate ex-President Calles from politics. Says 
the Manchester Union of the causes behind the revolt: re 

‘“Cinee the assassination of President-elect Obregon, a bitter 


feud has arisen between the Obregonistas and the Callistas. 
The charge has been made by the former that their leader was 
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done to death at the bidding of Morones, who was shielded by 
Calles, and that Portes Gil is simply a puppet in Calles’s hand. 
There is probably little ground for either of these charges, but 
they have been used, nevertheless, to keep alive the grievance 
between the two groups. Furthermore, the Obregonistas are 
agrarians, while the supporters of Calles are largely urban 
laborers, and the complaint is made that the latter have a care- 
fully wrought plan to keep the Government in their own hands.”’ 


In the opinion of the Brooklyn Eagle: 


“The proclamation of Gov. Fausto Topete, of Sonora, sus- 
pending the religious laws and permitting the resumption 
of services in Catholic churches, is a shrewd move to win 
support for the revolution in Mexico and the United States. 
It has nothing to do with the issues, however, and should not 
be permitted to confuse public opinion.” 


Just across the bay from Brooklyn, however, this statement is 
challenged by the Jersey City Journal, which maintains that 
“back of most of the enmity against Calles lies the crusade he 
waged against the Catholic Church in Mexico.’”’ But, declares 
the New York Telegram and other Seripps-Howard newspapers: 


“Whatever the rights and wrongs of the Mexican situation 
may be, and whatever the outcome of this latest revolution, it 
has inereased the probability of dictatorship as the method of 
government in that country for another decade, and it has 
postponed economie and financial reconstruction.” 


That there is no excuse for fomenting civil war in Mexico is 
the contention of the Providence Journal: 


“An ad interim President is serving a relatively brief term. 
A Presidential election is scheduled for next November. Every 
possible contender for the office of President, therefore, can 
appeal to the whole electorate in a constitutional manner. 
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“Byen tho the present disturbance is effectually quelled, 
the impression made upon foreign public opinion by this fresh 
manifestation of disloyalty is likely to be harmful to Mexico. 
One of the major objectives of President Calles during his Ad- 
ministration was to create new confidence abroad as to the 
ability of Mexico to maintain order and to discharge the func- 
tions of government. Thus it was hoped, among other things, 
to restore faith in the integrity of the Government’s financial 
relationships with other nations, to the end that the foreign 
debt might be refunded and a substantial basis created for 
negotiating loans necessary for the promotion of constructive 
public undertakings. But these aims naturally are jeopardized 
when public security and stability are as yet unrealized.” 


they do not justify revolutionary tactics, bitterly 
condemn the Calles-Portes Gilrégime. Says The 
Wall Street Journal, for example: 


“The revolution is incontrovertible proof that 
Mexico has not had a stable government under 
Calles. His Administration has been one of un- 
paralleled ferocity and greediness. Laws and the 
Constitution have been invoked so that his policies 
would be served, or ignored when they were in the 
way. The killing of Serrano and Gomez, to clear 
the way for the election of Obregon; the execution 
of four men charged with an attempt on the life of 
Obregon a few hours before the time set for public 
trial; the arbitrary ban placed on Hyrcelsior, for 
publishing the proceedings in the trial of Toral, 
should show that neither life, liberty, nor property 
is safe in such a country. Outside the administra- 
tive circle, rights do not exist. 

“Rights of American citizens in Mexico have 
been abandoned and American property has been 
confiscated without effective protest by our diplo- 
macy. Presumably everything has been sacrificed 
to the alleged ‘era of good-will’ which, translated 
from sentimentalism to fact, means a restoration 
of Mexico’s borrowing credit abroad. The decline 
in Mexican government securities in the market is 
the answer.” 


“The Mexican Government has frequently 
been warned in the last few years that tyran- 
nical methcds usually lead to armed uprisings by the opprest,”’ 
recalls the Providence News. And this statement seems to 
be borne out by the Baltimore Evening Sun’s editorial outline 
of Mexico’s history: 


“From 1821, when Mexico threw off Spanish rule, until the 
present time, the history of that vast country below the Rio 
Grande has been a succession of revolutionary wars. Gen. 
Augustin Iturbide was proclaimed the first President and, a 
year later, Emperor. Expelled from the country, he returned 
in 1824 to be shot as a traitor, and the stage was set for the rise 
to power of Santa Anna, who became President in 1833. 

“Never was the Mexican Government in a stable position for 
any great length of time, and in 1861 began the plots which led 
to the crowning of Maximilian of Austria as Emperor. Maximil- 
jan was found guilty of treason and executed. An era of 
comparative quiet set in when Gen. Porfirio Diaz became 
Constitutional President in 1876. General Diaz continued as 
the one great power in Mexico for more than a quarter of a 
century, but he, too, finally fell before a revolutionary move- 
ment engineered by Francisco I. Madero, who established him- 
self as the head of the Government in 1910. 

“Gen. Victoriana Huerta led a revolt which ousted Madero, 
and later was elected President,. was displaced by another 


revolution, and Venustiano Carranza was made head of the 


Government. 


“Carranza split with General Obregon, upon whom he leaned 
for military support, and the latter became nominal head of 
Mexico. Adolfo de la Huerta, an ally of Obregon, revolted, 
but he was subdued in 1924 and Calles became President in 
the first peaceable election in years. 
to sueceed Calles, but was assassinated before taking office, 
and then Portes Gil took over the reins of government. 


“And now President Emilio Portes Gil has another revolt on. 


his hands. History in Mexico insists on repeating itself.” 


Obregon was elected 


On the other hand, we find editorials which, if | 
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WHAT THE “LAME DUCK” SESSION DID 


HILE THE COUNTRY HAS LEARNED not to 
expect much constructive legislation from a Congress 
during its short and final session, when its personnel 

onsists largely of men whose successors have already been elected, 
ne ‘lame duck” session of the Seventieth Congress made its 
<it on March 4 to a fair accompaniment of editorial applause. 
uring these last three months of an expiring Congress’s life, as 
he Utica Press reminds us, there is apt to be something of un- 
ertainty and confusion; and “‘there is lacking also that incentive, 
n impending election, to inspire it to do its most serious work.” 
levertheless, says the Newark News, the last session of the 
ongress that has just come to an end left behind it ‘‘a record 
bove the average.’ It has disposed of several measures ‘“‘in a 
ray that reflects the sentiment of the country,’ adds this New 
ersey daily, which rates the ratification of the treaty to re- 
ounce war as “‘the session’s outstanding achievement.’ This 
.ellogg pact and the act providing for the construction of fifteen 
ew cruisers are memorable achievements, agrees the Norfolk 
‘irginian-Pilot, which includes in its commendation the Jones 
.et increasing the penalties for violation of the Prohibition Law, 
Apart from the several supply bills, the short session will be 
1emorable chiefiy for its ratification of the Kellogg antiwar 
reaty and its enactment of the cruiser bill,’’ declares the Chicago 
Jaily News. And the New York Herald Tribune brackets the 
ones merchant-marine act, passed in the first session, with the 
hort session’s passage of the cruiser bill: 


“The Seventieth Congress, whose second session is drawing 
0 a close, will be remembered, we think, chiefly for the passage 
f two related measures strengthening this country’s position 
Ss a sea power. The Jones merchant-marine act, passed at the 
rst session, has opened the way to a healthy development of an 
imerican merchant marine privately owned and operated. 
ts provisions have enabled the Government to cut down its 
hipping operations, and to dispose of some of the most im- 
ortant units of its merchant fleet. Capital is being attracted 
nto overseas shipping, and private enterprise will build new and 
arger vessels for service on regular lines to Europe and South 
\merica. 

‘“American export trade has grown so enormously that a first- 
lass American overseas merchant marine is becoming a national 
lecessity. Its appearance will respond to the Mahan doctrine, 
hat trade requires a marine and a marine requires an adequate 
Navy. The United States is destined to have both. It is only 
, matter of time and economic pressure. 

‘Fitting in with the passage of the Jones Act was the authoriza- 
ion, by Congress, of the construction of fifteen additional 
0,000-ton cruisers. Our cruiser strength had fallen far below 
he Washington treaty ratio, and only large-scale building— 
ive cruisers for three successive years—could restore parity, or, 
it least, nearly restore it. Violent opposition to this cruiser 
rogram was made by the forces in Congress, which want to have 
he United States forego cruiser parity with either Great Britain 
x Japan. The cruiser-authorization bill was left unacted on in 
he Senate when the first session ended last May. It was also 
1eld up in that body until near the end of the present session. 
3ut it is now a law, and our determination to secure cruiser 
yarity has been established beyond question. If that determina- 
ion had been manifested a few years earlier, the Geneva three- 
yower naval limitation conference would not have failed. As itis, 
yur position on the seas has been vastly strengthened by these two 
yieces of far-seeing legislation.” 


But the satisfaction with which the country may look back 
1pon the work of the short session, virtually all editorial com- 
nentators agree, is marred by the failure of Congress to pass a 
‘eapportionment bill. As the Troy Times remarks: 


“The Constitution makes specific provision for a redistribu- 
ion of representation after each census. The Fenn bill would 
1ave made such redistribution automatic after the 1930 census. 
[This nine-year-old scandal should be smothered by the next 
Jongress and a bill should be passed to accord with the pro- 
risions of the Constitution. The only objection to such legis- 
ation is that certain States would lose representation to which 
hey are not entitled.” 


The Fenn reapportionment bill was passed by the House but 
allowed to die by the Senate. In an editorial headed, ‘‘Do Sena- 
tors Wish Another Hayes-Tilden Contest?”’ the New York 
Evening Post says: 


“In English history we read with indignation of the glaring 
misrepresentation which existed in the House of Commons down 
to 1832. Districts once populous which had dwindled to hamlets 
or to actual wastes still had the right to choose members of 
Parliament, the right being exercised by whoever happened to 
own the deserted land. On the other hand, large cities which 
had grown up in modern times were virtually unrepresented. 


ODD THINGS HAPPEN IN A DESERT 


—Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News. 


‘‘But we can no longer condemn, this state of affairs without 
hitting ourselves. In Michigan there are three Congressional 
districts with an average population of 800,000 each. There are 
districts in other States with less than 160,000. One person 
in any of these districts counts for as much as five persons in 
any of the three districts in Michigan. 

“Tn California there is one district with a population of 
1,500,000. There are whole States with that many inhabitants 
which have half a dozen or more Representatives in the House 
to the California district’s one. 

“Nor is this all. The discrepancy reaches farther than 
Congress. It touches the Presidency. Since the electoral vote 
of a State is equal to the total number of its Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, States which do not have their fair share of mem- 
bers in the House are similarly under-represented in the Electoral 
College. 

“California and Kentucky have the same number of electoral 
votes, thirteen. But California has a population of 4,400,000, 
while Kentucky has only 2,500,000. Suppose there were another 
close election like the one of 1916, with Kentucky instead of 
California casting the deciding vote. Then we might have not 
merely a minority President—which we did not have in 1916— 
but a President whose majority in the electoral vote was due 
directly to over-representation of that minority in the Electoral 
College. 

‘‘This would be a result squarely at variance not only with the 
spirit but also with the plain letter of the Constitution. Such 
an election might be challenged when the votes were counted, 
as the election returns of the Hayes-Tilden election were chal- 
lenged, and with much less room for debate than was the case 
in 1876, when there were fraud and intimidation on both sides.” 


Among the things done by the short session of the Seventieth 
Congress, in addition to the passage of appropriation bills, the 


aaa 
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pact renouncing war, the naval construction bill and the more 
drastic Prohibition law, we may mention: The Colorado River 
(Boulder Dam) Act; the ratification of a new customs treaty with 
China, this being the first treaty signed by any foreign Power with 
the Nationalist Government of the Chinese Republic; and the 
passage of a bill to carry out the provisions of a treaty with 
Canada for the protection of migratory birds, which had been 
pending in Congress for half-a-dozen years. This act provides 
for the establishment of one or more bird sanctuaries in each of 
the States. 

Among the things left undone, in addition to reapportionment, 
the correspondents and editorial writers 
list the following: Farm-relief (which will 
be taken up at the special session); legis- 
lation to abolish “‘lame-duck”’ 
revision of the national origins clause of the 
1924 Immigration Act—a revision said to 
be desired by both Mr. Coolidge and Mr. 
Hoover; Muscle Shoals legislation; rail- 
road consolidation legislation; unemploy- 
ment legislation; reorganization of the 
government departments; and the re- 
organization of the soft-coal industry. 


sessions; 


‘‘The short session has furnished a most 
convincing demonstration of the need of a 
Constitutional amendment, such as that 
sponsored by Senator Norris, which would 
do away with lame-duck congresses, mod- 
ernize antiquated Federal machinery and 
give proper effect to the will of the people as 
exprest at the polls,’’ declares the Chicago 
Daily News. The Norris amendment, in 
addition to abolishing the short session, 
would advance the dates for the convening 
of Congress and the inauguration of the 
President. 

By its failure to revise the national 
origins clause of the Immigration law, re- 
marks Hiliott L. Thurston in a Washing- 
ton dispatch to the New York World, the 
short session ‘‘bequeathed to Herbert 
Hoover as embarrassing a political prob- 
lem as any new President has had to face.” 
Thurston goes on to explain: 


For, as Mr. 


‘“‘By this act the Senate thwarted the last-minute attempt to 
put off the immigration ratio, which its foes denounce as un- 
American, as discrimination against German, Scandinavian, and 
Trish immigration, and as the product of crazy-quilt census 
data coming down from Revolutionary days. It puts squarely 
up to Mr. Hoover the full responsibility for putting the provision 
into effect July 1, as the law requires, of ignoring the law, or of 
trying to get his special session to intervene.” 


The short session of the Seventieth Congress, argues Ashmun 
Brown in a Washington dispatch to the Providence Journal, 
‘‘has been notable for bringing into conspicuous relief that condi- 
tion, of minority rule in the Senate of which Vice-President Dawes 
complained so bitterly in his inaugural address four years ago.” 
While Mr. Dawes’s campaign for revision of the Senate rules 
failed to show results, he left office declaring: ‘‘I take back 
nothing.’’ Says Mr. Brown: 


“In the matter of such purely Senate concern as the rati- 
fication of the Kellogg peace treaty and in the matter of various 
other proposals, the power of a Senator or a small group of Sena- 
tors to obstruct the conduct of business, and to force the obvious 
majority to pay legislative blackmail has been exemplified on 
numerous occasions. The rule of the Senate permitting unlimited 
debate save when a crude and cumbersome method of so- 
called cloture has been applied stands exhibited as containing all 
the evils set forth by Vice-President Dawes in his sensational 
inaugural.” 


Gen. Umberto Nobile, commander of the 
dirigible Italia, which began its disastrous 
flight, from Spitsbergen to the North Pole 


and return, on May 23, 1928. 
teen men on board, only eight were saved. 


NOBILE BLAMED FOR THE ITALIA CRASH 


NE OF ITALY’S HEROES is toppled from his pedestal 
by the recent findings of the board of inquiry, appointed 
by Premier Mussolini, to learn the cause. of the wreck 

of the dirigible Ttalia, and to fix the responsibility for the loss of 
the airship. In the report of the board, made public on March 3, 
Gen. Umberto Nobile, commander of the Jialia on her voyage 
from Spitsbergen to the North Pole, is adjudged responsible for 
the crash of the dirigible and the disastrous ending of the ex- 
pedition, which cost the lives of eight of the [talia’s crew and 
nine voluntary rescuers. In a résumé of 
their findings, the board reached this con- 
clusion: 

“‘The loss of the Jtalia was caused by a 
false maneuver, the result partly of the 
composition of the crew and of the way the 
eraft was handled. The responsibility for 
this faulty maneuver rests on the Jtalia’s 
commander.” 

General Nobile, one of the heroes of the 
Amundsen-Ellsworth flight over the North 
Pole, also is sharply censured for having al- 
lowed himself to be taken off the ice-pack 
before the others were rescued. In the 
board’s opinion, this was ‘“‘ without justifi- 
cation.’ Furthermore, points out the 
Brooklyn Citizen: 

“Tt can not be said that this crushing 
condemnation was adopted by a committee 
not capable of judging the events con 
sidered, or without due investigation. The 
committee was presided over by Admiral 
Cagni, and had as members four Generals. 
one Admiral, and one Senator. It held 
sixty sittings, examining hundreds of docu- 


ments and questioning all survivors of the 
wreck.” 


ITALY’S FALLEN IDOL 


In the opinion of the New York Times. 
“the report reflects an honest effort ts 
bring out the facts, whether they hurt repu- 
tations or not.” It must have been difficult 
for the Italian commission to reach these 
conclusions, observes the Baltimore Swmn. 
‘‘and it must have been equally difficult for Premier Mussolini 
to consent to their publication.”’ As the Brooklyn Eagle explains: 


Of the six- 


“The official condemnation of General Nobile carries, in itself. 
no explicit penalty. But it fixes definitely the blame that has 
been informally and pretty widely bestowed. If the commander 
of the Italia expedition failed in fortitude, as the unanimous opin- 
ion of the committee holds that he did, he must endure the severe 
penalty of a public disgrace. By all accounts, he is a man of 
honorable intentions, of worthy ambition, on whom such a 
penalty must fall with crushing force. But he seems to have 
lacked something that no man can definitely know he has until 
the test comes. For a weakness, he endures a punishment more 
severe than that of many a deliberate wrongdoer.” 


On the other hand, the board of inquiry completely exoner- 
ates Capt. Filipo Zappi and Capt. Alberto Mariano, of the 
Italia crew, who are said to have continued their retreat toward 
the nearest land after their companion, Prof. Finn Malmgren, 
Swedish meteorologist, fell behind. So General Nobile is left 
to bear the brunt of world-wide criticism. “It is a hard 
blow,” remarks the Philadelphia Inquirer. But, adds the 
Troy Record: 


“Italy will gain instead of losing the regard of the world 
because of its determination to hew to the line. The com- 
mission undoubtedly was instructed by Premier Mussolini to 
render a decision in accordance with its findings. General 


Nobile, not Italy, has been weighed in the balances and found 
wanting.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


‘An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Tue tariff riles the farmer. 


It goes against his grain.— Dayton 
Journal. 


Mr. Hoover is an engineer, but we hope he will also do a 
ittle firing.— American Lumberman. 


“Tue next war will be infinitely more complicated.” 
she Fords have a hand gear shift now.—Portland Express. 


Yes, 


Puysicran reports that women are not so nervous as they 
ised to be. They’re more unruffled, for one thing—Arkansas 
ey 
razette. 


WE hear of a crook, believed to be in England, who Ay wanted 
nChicago. Itis amazing that they should want any more in that 
sity.—Punch. 


Ir is always correct to say that the war is over in China if 
you specify which war. 
—Dallas News. 


A RABBIT’s foot may 
oe lucky, but its orig- 
nal owner wasn’t.—Ar- 
cansas Gazette. 


Brince has taught us 
sonecentration, self-con- 
rol, and the art of open- 
ng sardine cans.—Pub- 
ashers Syndicate. 


WE owe a great deal 
(0 the Pilgrim Fathers, 
says a Boston editor. All 
ight, let ’em sue.—New 


York Evening Post. ae Za 
Te We, turd 
5) 


Goop manners are like 
1 good digestion. If you 
lon’t notice them, they 
are all right—Fountain 
Inn (S. C.) Tribune. 


A woman has just 
seen elected president of 
she Puzzlers’ League of 
America, which, it seems 
50 us, is as it should be. 
—New York Evening Post. 


Reports of another 
‘lost eity’’ found in Ne- 
yada won’t attract much 
nterest in this vicinity. We Democrats lose the whole State 
with quadrennial regularity.— Arkansas Gazette. 


Mr. Hoover is a good engineer, but it does not follow that he 
s going to be a liberal and expert pie-cutter.— Detroit Free Press. 


Ir’s easy to make money as afarmer. You just work hard for 
swenty years and then sell out to a golf club.—Fountain Inn 
Tribune. 


Proressor ScHEArFER, Kansas University, says that blind- 
‘olded people invariably travel in circles. A good many people 
lon’t need the blindfold.— Wichita Eagle. 


In case any debate with Great Britain over frontiers arises as 
she result of the Byrd explorations, there will be a hard, cold 
lob ahead for a few surveyors.— Detroit Free Press. 


We’reE not going to get snooty about the Einstein theory, 
necause if there’s nothing else to be said in its favor, at least 
10 one has written a theme song for it.—New York Evening Post. 


Tue Chicago Undertakers’ Association says that a funeral costs 
ess than half as much in Chicago as it does in New York. Mass 
production certainly cuts down the high cost of dying.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Tun archeologists have secured the assistance of a railroad 
ime-table expert, and it is thought that the mysterious inscrip- 
ions on the Maya temples, tombs, and monuments of Central 
America will soon be deciphered.— Minneapolis Journal. 


WHICH END TO BELIEVE? 


‘ 


Amon the cities that are shooting up is Chicago.— American 
Lumberman. 


It’s a comfort to believe in evolution and assume that man 
isn’t finished yet.—Fountain Inn Tribune. 


A war in China usually appears to be a rough solution of the 
unemployment problem.— Washington Star. 


Hoover has been made a Boy Scout. And a whole lot of 
office-seekers are prepared to give him a hint about a daily good 
deed.— Manchester Union. 


TraveL writer says the Einstein theory is attracting much 
more popular interest in America than in England. England is 
used to fog.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Wuat we dread to think of is Einstein in another world trying 
to communicate with Sir 
Oliver Lodge. — Dallas 


News. 


You see, we need 
cruisers enough to out- 
scrap other nations either 
way.— Rochester Times- 
Union. 


Directions for a 
sunken garden: Leave 
the weeds alone and it’ll 
be sunk, all right.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 


Tue hard part of 
choosing a Cabinet was 
to make gratitude and 
common sense agree on 
the same man.—Foun- 
tain Inn Tribune. 
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Dr. Durant sees the 
day when men will only 
do mental work. That 
means we are bound to 
have a lot of unem- 
ployment.—Indianapolis 
Star. 


day 


Tur Americanization 
of Persia seems to be 
about 90 per cent. ac- 
complished, asurvey over 
there having shown that 
only one bride in ten knows anything about housekeeping.— 
New York Evening Post. 


—Doyle in the Philadelphia Record. 


KeEreEPinG up the payments till the furniture is all ours guar- 
antees some of us the possession of antiques.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Ir’s about this time of year that the college student begins 
rummaging about his room in a frantic search for the list of 
studies he is taking.—Kay Features. 


In Mexico parents are to be allowed to attend school with 
their children. Which is going to add to the complications of 
playing hookey.—Manchester Union. 


A sHORTHAND expert says that Americans talk much more 
rapidly than they did twenty years ago. It may be added, 
they have more to talk about.—Portland Oregonian. 


“Russia,” says a report, ‘‘is in the grip of an epidemic of 
tehekajohyt.”’ First aid in this ailment calls for wrapping the 
patient warmly and sending for the proof-reader.— Detroit News. 


A coLunGs president says the young man’s most difficult prob- 
lem is choosing the right girl to marry. Which proves that the 
prexy has funny ideas as to who does the choosing.—San Diego 
Union. 


ScimNTISTS, according to a news item, are working with the 
ameba in an attempt to discover some of the secrets of man, 
but, so far as we are able to remember at the moment, we have 
never confided in one-—New York Evening Post. 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


IS GERMANY REALLY PAYING ANYBODY ANYTHING? 


AMLET HAS YIELDED his place to Parker Gilbert 
as the incarnation of tragedy to the German mind. 
To pay or not to pay! That—instead of “to be or not 
to be’’—is the question for Germany and, asserts the Berliner 
Neither, it urges, can those 
They never will 


Tageblatt, she can not answer it. 
experts. They really know nothing about it. 
know. For an explanation of this impossibility we are referred 
by the Berlin daily to the 
essentially mysterious nature 
of economic processes. 

As for Parker Gilbert, his 
name has been made by count- 
less German publications a 
household word from Hamburg 
out to the remotest frontier of 
Kast Prussia. He is the butt 
of countless cartoons, all mak- 
ing the point that he does not 
know Germany, or never would 
he have said in his recent 
famous report that she can 
pay. She can not, retort a 
hundred German newspapers 
in chorus. She has not! She 
will not! Parker Gilbert has 
been lured into a financial 
quicksand by the economic 
fantom emerging from his own 
statistics. The point is made 
in various forms by the Koel- 
nische Zeitung and its contem- 
poraries. If only the Berlin 
Government had broken up 
those expert gatherings until 
Germany’s ereditors under- 
stood the truth! The lament 
is that of the Hamburger Nach- 
richten which, like the press 
of Berlin, repeats that Ger- 
many corrects ‘‘the world’s 
reparations lie’ from a most 
disinterested point of view. 
All America, in whatever con- 
cerns reparations, dwells, it fears, in a financial fool’s paradise. 

By way of illustration, we are referred to the allied idea that 
Germany virtually annihilated her internal debt. This fallacy, 
as they deem it, is exposed again and again in some German 
dailies. They cite (as a solitary instance out of a large class) the 
ease of German holders of German railway securities. The ex- 
tinction of the parity of the old German mark wiped these 
people out. Americans assume that there is no obligation to 
pay these unfortunates because of their obliteration. Such an 
attitude, according to many German papers, is simply immoral. 
The debt was not wiped out. What the money bought remains. 
The security-holders of German railways were entitled to 
redemption payments on the basis of the kind of money with 
which they bought their original bonds. 

Hence, the entire reparations policy of the world’s high 
finance, to the Hamburg daily already cited and to most other 
German newspapers, is based on downright dishonesty. The 


HOW GERMANY PAYS 


She meets her old debts by contracting new ones. 
—UIk (Berlin). 


conditions under which the German people must live and labor 
in meeting these exactions of the outside world have for them 
no ethical sanction, adds the Berlin Vorwaerts. This, again, to 
Berlin dailies of the most conservative type, like the Kreuz 
Zeitung, must in time bring the whole world to the brink of a 
moral catastrophe. Nor do the German dailies think it likely 
that the human race can be enlightened until a tragedy of world- 
wide scope has shed its lurid 
elow over a world market in 
ruins. 
In this fashion do Berlin 
dailies, beginning with the 
Socialist Vorwaerts and extend- 
ing all the way around the 
circle to the conservative Kreuz 
Zeitung, agree that the world is 
filled with the echoes of a le 
about Germany’s capacity to 
pay. The Dawes plan, they 
tell us, never was a success. 
It was based, according to the 
Koelnische Zeitung, on the 
hallucination that a debtor 
really pays what he owes when 
he borrows money from his 
creditor to meet the next instal- 
ment on his debt. The Amer- 
ican people should be made to 
see, according to some German 
papers, that Germany is really 
paying nobody anything. Her 
debt is not reduced, they con- 
tend, but she groans beneath 
the burden of meeting interest 
payments and of effecting sham 
liquidations. The crash, when 
it comes, unless the German 
press as a whole is much mis- 
taken, must shake the financial 
pillars of civilization. ‘‘ And 
then,” exclaims the Vossische 
Zeitung, ‘“‘Germany will be 
blamed for everything!” 
Comparatively few periodicals of importance in Germany fail 
to give space to the lectures and speeches of publicists on the 
subject of reparations. Always and everywhere the German 
people are told that the outside world, and especially the Amer- 
icans, can not be induced to accept the truth. In the Weg zur 
Frethett (Berlin), for example, the point is made that Germany’s 
motive is suspected. The truth is that Germany is disinherited. 
What she seeks is the rescue of a world from a high finance that 
rushes to perdition. The reparations debt, it is urged, in this and 
in other German organs, might be converted from a system of 
public securities into one of private debts. These private 
obligations might then pass from hand to hand readily as do 
American railway or industrial bonds. In the development of | 
this scheme German financial experts concede that they find 
themselves in an atmosphere of invincible alien distrust. It is a 
great misfortune to the Hamburg Fremdenblatt that Germany’s 
desire for a different reparations policy should be interpreted as 
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IN REPARATIONS DREAMLAND 


GERMANY: ‘“‘Ach! Aind’t it too far?’ 


PARKER GILBERT: ‘“‘ The first seven million miles are the hardest. 


purely selfish. If, and when, the crash comes, we are reminded, 
other nations may suffer even more than the ruined debtor. 
Precisely why the American people can be spoon-fed with 
official ‘‘ pap’”’ on the subject of reparations when the truth ought 
to stare them in the face, is a theme with which the Tageblatt, 
of Berlin, confesses its incapacity to cope. For one thing, it 
explains, the whole subject is involved in clouds of figures which 
fatigue the average American. In the next place, suspects this 
German daily, the average American does not like to do much 
‘thinking because thinking is really hard work. Consequently, 
thinking on the subject of reparations is done in America by 
great financiers. F 
Taking somewhat at random that picture of German distress 
with which German dailies confront the non-German picture of 
German prosperity, two things may be noted. First, we have 
‘the extraordinarily high interest rate exacted from German 
agriculture. This has been the subject of elucidation in the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, the Koelnische Zeitung, and the Kreuz 
Zeitung of Berlin. They seem to be in substantial agreement, 
that no such impressions of German well-being in rural regions 
as are conveyed by American experts have the least validity. 
The next embarrassment in Germany arises out of her incapacity 
‘to accumulate capital of her own. This is masked, her dailies 
tell us, by the inflow of borrowed money. True, it does look as 
“if Germany increases her capital, but this is based on a confusion, 
we are assured, between assets and liabilities. German assets 
_are not really increasing at all, whereas German liabilities are 
_ growing constantly. Money borrowed by Germany does little 
‘in the way of making good losses by depreciation of assets. 
Certain pessimistic German papers go the length of saying that 
most German industrial plants are wearing out because it is 
impossible to get funds to buy new machinery. 
The point of view of France is perfectly clear to the Action 
Francaise (Paris). France needs sums equal to those claimed 
from her by the United States in addition to something sufficient 


After that you get used to it.’’ 
—The Evening Standard (London). 


to repair the devastated regions. Great Britain wants a total 
sufficient to meet her payments to the United States. Italy is 
eager for what she calls a ‘‘revision’”’ amounting to an inerease 
of payments from Germany. Belgium wants the minimum sum 
allowed her in all estimates so far, together with some additional 
indemnity for the occupation of her soil on a new basis of cealeula-_ 
tion. Finally, the United States admits no connection between 
German reparations and the amount due to the American 
Government by the Allies. Out of all these claims Germany 
finds a fresh basis for her contention that she borrows from 
Peter to pay Paul, a plea inspiring this retort from the London 
Daily Mail: 


“This country is already supporting an overwhelming load; 
and till 1984 will have to make enormous payments to the United 
States under the agreement which Mr. Baldwin concluded in 
1923. We are, in fact, acting as debt-collectors for the United 
States, since every penny that we receive in reparations and 
payments by our Allies is promptly transmitted to the United 
States. Even then what we receive has not, so far, been sufficient 
to meet our payments to the United States. Last year we were 
£5,000,000 to the bad. Thus any further ‘scaling down’ of the 
German payments—which have been repeatedly ‘scaled down’ 
already—would mean the most shameful injustice to the British 
taxpayer. 

“Germany, having by a system of veiled repudiation got rid of 
much of her war burden, is prospering exceedingly. German 
exports last year showed an increase of £112,000,000 on 1913, 
including in these figures an allowance for reparations deliveries 
in kind. British exports in the same period increased by only 
£75,000,000. Mr. Parker Gilbert’s famous report on German 
conditions left no doubt whatever that, in his expert opinion, 
Germany was flourishing and better off than some of the Allies. 
He dwelt on her high level of consumption as ‘an impressive 
indication of the improved standard of living’ among the German 
population. 

‘‘An attempt will probably be made to cut down the payments 
to Great Britain. It should be resisted with the utmost firmness, 
seeing that taxation in this country is already three times as 
heavy per head as in Germany.” 


a 


ITALY YESTERDAY 


MUSSOLIN’’S MYSTERIOUS MACHINE 
Mies HAS NOT INTERFERED, and will not 


interfere, at any stage of the elections for the new 

Italian Chamber of Deputies. He wishes a free ex- 
pression of the judgment of the whole Italian people at the polls. 
This is said by the Giornale d'Italia (Rome), provoked ap- 
parently into this utterance by the sneers of the German and 
French press. Out of millions of voters we are asked to believe 
that not a single one met with the slightest interference in 
expressing his preference for candidates in what we Americans 
might call primary elections. The preliminary stages of these 
Italian elections comprised, according to the Roman daily al- 
ready mentioned, an expression of the united will of some nine 
, and a half million Italian voters. Their “primaries,” if the 
choice of men made by their local organizations may be so called, 
had a vocational basis. The proportion of voters actually cast- 
ing ballots is considerably larger, says the Rome Tribuna, than 
in some countries calling themselves democratic. 

Thus, if no plans miscarry, Mussolini’s Italy will in a few 
days choose its entirely new Chamber of Deputies. Neverthe- 
less, it will be made up of four hundred men concerning whom 
the Frankfurter Zeitung tells us that Mussolini, himself, might 
have picked them out of a box of puppets, so far as any indepen- 
dence of their own is concerned. For days past dispatches from 
Rome in the newspapers of the world have been saying that the 
new Italian Chamber will be ‘‘corporative.’’ This is referred 
to as ‘‘Mussolini’s original contribution to the evolution of the 
parliamentary system.’’ No sooner had the Fascist Grand 
Council published its list of four hundred names than it was 
announced that no other party would be in the field against 
them. Fascist voters accept this ticket with a ‘‘yes”’ or reject 
it with a ‘‘no.’”’ Hence, it may be taken for granted that the 
list recently approved by the Fascist Grand Council will corre- 
spond to the new Italian Chamber of Deputies even before it is 
chosen. The election now impending is purely automatic, like 
that of a President of the United States by our electoral college. 
But the hostile frankfurter Zeitung takes pains to correct any 
misleading impressions arising out of elucidations of Mussolini’s 
machinery by Mussolini’s mouthpieces: 


“We must not allow ourselves to be misled by such words as 
‘corporative chamber’ or ‘vocational representation’ into any 
notion that the Fascist chamber reflects professional or trade 
class distinctions. The professions, the unions of workmen, the 


ITALY TO- 
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ITALY TO-MORROW 
—II 420 (Florence) 


DAY 


associations of employers, and all the rest of them, are not in 
Fascist Italy self-governing bodies. They are government 
agencies under the control of the official administration, or they 
are instruments of the Government. They may, as recent 
episodes have shown, be dissolved by the Government at any 
time. Moreover, the corporative candidates are not selected 
by the totality of the members. They are chosen by the clique 
in control, and this, in turn, is dependent upon the Government, 
and can be changed at any moment. Hence candidates dis- 
agreeable to the Government can be ruled out by it.” 


As for the impression disseminated in German newspapers 
that Mussolini signed his treaty with the Pope for the sake of 
the effect upon the impending elections, it is too absurd for 
serious consideration, in the opinion of the Rome Tribuna, which 
warns us emphatically and repeatedly against all interpretations 
of current events at Rome in French, German, British, and 
American dailies. The difficulty of understanding current 
events in Italy arises, so far as the western democracies are 
concerned, says the Milan Corriere della Sera, from a persistence 
in reading into conditions traditionally Latin ideas derived 
from parliamentary politics of a type never really Italian. In 
one conspicuous instance, cited by the Mussolini organ, 208 
delegates formed a nominating convention for the choice of a 
deputy to the new Italian Chamber. These delegates repre- 
sented not less than 70,000 associations vocationally organized. 
These associations embraced 1,900,000 contributing members 
and more than, 400,000 workmen duly enrolled. These con- 
stituents were all ‘‘producers”’ within the meaning of the law. 
This gathering (and others ultimately emerging through a 
series of elections) nominated tickets to the Grand Council 
which, in turn, without any official pressure, made its own 
selections from such lists. Mussolini, we are told, exerted no in- 
fluence, direct or indirect, at any stage. It would not be practi- 
cally possible for any one man to intimidate all those male 
voters: 


‘Fascism returns to Italian tradition. Not only so, it feels 
bound to keep in check tendencies acquired through the 
medium of the theater, especially the French, through so-called 
culture, especially German, and to-day in particular through 
the medium of themoving-picture drama, especially the American. 

“The Fascism of Mussolini puts itself in contrast with western 
civilization because that Fascism has a doctrine of the unity of a 
people rather than its division. It is a Fascism untainted by 
the demagog, altho it appeals to the sanity of a race and to 
the sanity of a nation to redeem and restore the power and 
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_ soundness of the ruling elements, now everywhere menaced by 
aberrations and degeneracy. It is a Fascism in which the vigor 
of the rural population is summoned to hold in check the evils 
created by city life. It isa Fascism that does not preach a 
utilitarian morality to the ruling classes, thus working out in 
selfishness, while enjoining obedience to the exigencies of the 
State on the part of other classes. 

“The Fascism of Mussolini scrutinizes birth-rate statistics, not 
for the sake of their arid teaching or for the sake of any warning 
inferences. It would learn from such figures how to recall a 
people to moral obligations not only to their own generation 
and to their religion but to their world mission.”’ 


This whole spirit of Fascism, declares the Rome Tribuna, 
resuming the theme, is misrepresented in the organs of a political 
democracy dominated by outworn catch words. Hence, the 
tendency in French and German newspapers to spread mis- 
information on the subject of the Fascist elections. Hence, too, 
the tendency of certain French papers to represent the recent 
treaty with the Vatican as a purely political measure. All these 
inspired utterances make little impression on German news- 
papers or French ones. Typical is the retort of the Hamburger 
Nachrichten that the voice of Italy’s press to-day can make no 
claim to be the voice of the people. Yet this does not mean 
that Fascism has no champions among the periodicals of western 
Kurope, including those of England. But they are few and far 
between, and in, this extract from an article by J. S. Barnes in 
the London National Review we are afforded a characteristic 
specimen: 


‘Fascism has hitherto been misunderstood in this country, 
chiefly because its advent in Italy was in the form of a violent 
change, with all the inevitable distracting concomitants of 
violent change—the dictatorship of a single individual or of a 
committee capable of holding the situation tight while the process 
of adjustment to the new conditions and ideas was at work; 
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ANCIENT ROME SAID ‘‘THUMBS DOWN” 
MODERN ROME SAYS “RENTS DOWN” 


Fascist LANDLORDS IN Buack Surrts (pretending to be joyful): 


pep serot toe inesott tS —The Evening News (Yorkshire). 


much intolerance, violence, and the loss of normal liberties; the 
unedifying spectacle of new men scrambling for new jobs. 

‘‘Such things belong to all violent revolutions, and the wonder 
is that, given the fiery revolutionary temper in Italy, such things 
have not manifested themselves in a more exasperated degree 
than they actually have. 

“If Fascism rejects the notion of popular sovereignty, it does 
so on the plea that no such notion corresponds to reality, since 
sovereignty is always, in fact, in the hands of an élite or of an 
active minority; but it does not reject, on the other hand, the 
necessity under modern conditions of a government broadly 
based upon the people, of a means by which the various popular 
interests may voice their needs.” 


FRANCE HAS HER IRELAND NOW 


OMING DOWN FROM THE TRIBUNE when he had 
concluded the last of his speeches on Alsace, Raymond 
Poincaré regained his seat in the Chamber of Deputies at 

Paris amid the acclamations of his audience. Yet. it may be 
doubted, says the London Nation, if his victory was as real as it 


looked. True, he did get a vote of confidence. He is to receive 


POINCARE AS ANOTHER BISMARCK 


By this same method did the original man of blood and iron try 


in vain to conquer the heart of Alsace. Be eo naeris CB orliiwy 


what he called ‘‘arms” against the champions of home rule in 
Alsace. But the gravity of the problem remains even greater 
than before, and in saying so much the London periodical con- 
siders that its detached position renders its judgment more re- 
liable than the comments of either the French of the German 
newspapers. These have been exchanging heated incriminations 
on the whole subject for many days. If we find the Paris Temps 
hinting at a paid propaganda to seduce the distracted provinces 
from their present loyalty, we find the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung pro- 
fessing ‘‘to treat with the contempt it deserves” Parisian in- 
sinuations that the German Government is responsible. The 
whole difficulty, to go back to what the London Nation says, is 
perfectly simple: 


“The dogma of ‘France one and indivisible,’ which ever since 
the Revolution has been intangible, no matter what the régime, is 
challenged for the first time. To most outside observers it seems 
plain that Alsace-Lorraine can never be absorbed by the rigid 
French centralized system, and that, if the attempt be made to 
absorb it, Alsace-Lorraine may prove to be a solvent of that 
system. Either there must be a radical—one might say revolu- 
tionary—change in the system, or Alsace-Lorraine must be left 
outside it and given autonomy under French sovereignty. Few 
people in France are as yet prepared for a drastic measure of 


‘decentralization that would enable Alsace-Lorraine to be assimi- 


lated, involving as it would provincial or ‘regional’ administra- 
tive autonomy, the abolition of prefects and subprefects, the 
liberation of local government from the control of the central 
authority, and the abandonment of the arbitrary police powers 
of the central Executive. 

“Unfortunately, what is plain to most outsiders is not at all 
plain to the French, and it is natural that it should not be, for to 
admit the reality of the situation is to admit that they have been 
the victims of a great illusion, for which they have made terrible 
and futile sacrifices. The situation is pathetic. The French can 
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not bring themselves to recognize the fact that the Alsace-Lor- 
raine of 1918 was not the Alsace-Lorraine of 1871. For nearly 
half a century they had lived in the illusion that Alsace-Lorraine 
had remained unchanged and that its feeling was still that of the 
generation of 1870, that, once the people of Alsace-Lorraine were 
freed from the German yoke, they would return to France, just 
the same as they were when they left her, and settle down natu- 
rally and comfortably as citizens of French departments under the 
rule of a Prefect. It was in this illusion that the French people 
rallied to the war and continued it to the bitter end.” 


All these considerations and others growing out of them prompt 
the London weekly to characterize Alsace as “‘the French Ire- 
land” and to hint at a period of agitation there which may have 
serious consequences. ‘‘The question of Alsace,’ retorts the 
Lorrain, accepted mouthpiece of the loyal French in both 
provinces, ‘‘can not be a subject of discussion or quarrel, still less 


a question of force. There can not be in Alsace a majority or a 


ALSACE—THE TRUE AND THE FALSE 


Tue True ALSACE (pointing to the False Alsace): ‘‘She’s the one 
who wants home rule!”’ 
—Plus in Cyrano (Paris). 


minority when the question is put in a form involving the prob- 
lem of the national unity.” 

Home-rule slogans in Alsace would amount to very little, 
asserts the Paris Temps, ‘‘without that methodical foreign agita- 
tion carried on not only inside but outside.’ For home rule to 
this great French organ of official opinion ‘‘is less of a crime 
than of an absurdity.’”’ Home rule, it says, is ‘‘wholly unrealiz- 
able.’’ It would lead to the total ruin of this rich region: 


“* Alsace will be French or German. She wishes to be French. 
The home-rule leaders themselves with more or less sincerity 
repeat it. But their agitation for an autonomous Alsace, sepa- 
rated as much as possible from France, tends without any doubt 
to Germanize the province. This agitation harmonizes strictly 
with the activity of the pan-German propaganda. 

‘* Alsace is French in heart and mind. She is French uncondi- 
tionally. She did not ask in 1918 if France had changed during 
the half-century of separation. She gave herself with enthusiasm 
on the day of the never-to-be-forgotten return of our soldiers.” 


From the German standpoint the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
points out that the French, in all that relates to German utter- 
ances regarding Alsace, manifest a too singular sensitiveness: 


“They seem to put forth a theory that the developments of this 
Alsace question do not concern Germany at all. 

“This point of view is untenable. It is contradicted by the 
fact that Poincaré himself has often exprest a fear that the peace 
of the world may be disturbed from the direction of Alsace. This 
means that Alsace might again become the cause of a German- 
French conflict. To be sure, Poincaré thinks that avoidance of 
such a conflict is extraordinarily easy. For Germany Alsace, as he 
understands her, should not exist. He regards this as a sort of 
duty for Germany to fulfil.” 


ORGANIZED CRIME IN GERMANY 


HE NERVOUS CONDITION of the younger German 

generation, said to be at a higher pitch than ever before, 

is the cause, we are told, for the increase of murderous 
attacks by adolescents in all classes of the population, as well 
as of suicides. There are more and more sordid domestic dramas, 
due to the housing shortage, and an increase of alcoholism, but, 
according to the annual report of the police issued by Germany’s 
Minister of the Interior, the most striking factor in the develop- 
ment of the social situation is the tendency to organize and to 
centralize crime. ‘‘ Rationalization’ is the word applied to this 
movement, notes the Berlin correspondent of the London Ob- 
server, and the reason is that the methods of these criminals 
follow most scrupulously those which are being tried out in 
industry. It is a far stretch from Berlin to some American 
cities that suffer from crime epidemics, yet there is something 
familiar in the remark of this correspondent that the gang 
has taken the place of the lone enemy of society; the pre-war 
criminal has become a member of a well-run and well-balanced 
association. It is further related that— 


‘‘What enthusiasts for the sports movement have done among 
the schoolboys has been copied by watchers in other circles. 
‘Sports clubs’ are rapidly taking the place of pre-war ‘lottery 
leagues’ or ‘social clubs.’ Most of the members have served a 
term of imprisonment, but the socially dissatisfied of all classes 
are eligible. English romances have been ransacked for the 
theoretical structure, American. real-life examples for the prac- 
tical application of their rules. 

‘““A fashionable crowd thronged the Berlin criminal court, 
where members of the ‘Ever-True’ Athletic Club were on trial 
for a murderous onslaught upon a number of Hamburg mem- 
bers of the Carpenters’ Guild, a survival, like so many crafts 
guilds in Germany, and distinct from the Carpenters’ Union. 
Among the crowd were playwrights, authors, film directors, social 
workers, noted actors, as well as lovers of the merely sensational. 
The street fight, in which the two deaths, which form the — 
subject of the trial, occurred, was the first occasion on which 
‘Ever-True’ members appeared in the open. 

‘“‘Tt is of small public interest that enmity is peculiarly strong 
between the Carpenters’ Guild and ‘Ever-True’ members, since 
the latter are renowned as bruisers, and hired gladly as ‘chuckers- 
out’ by those traveling shows of roundabouts and helter-skelters 
that infest German towns, big and small, and since carpenters 
in particular delight to provoke rows in such places. All that 
matters is that it has come to light, that each ‘Ever-True’ mem- 
ber is given a false name, generally of English origin, such as 
‘Fred’ or ‘Bill’ or ‘Bob,’ that he wears club colors in his tie, 
and receives a club tie-pin on election to membership, and a club 
ring after five years of proved solidarity. 

“Tt happens that ‘Ever-True’ has taken Raffles as model, and 


appears when in full dress with swallow- tails, patent shoes, and  . 


top-hat. The top-hat is dreadfully symbolical in Germany, 
as it is associated in the working-class mind with the correct 
attire for funerals. It is also the hereditary headgear of the 
chimney-sweep. But ‘Ever-True’ is only one of twenty-five 
such organizations, and these twenty-five are all affiliated to one 
of four central organizations, known as the ‘Four Rings.’”’ 


Incidentally we learn from the Berlin press that the trial of 
nine members of the ‘“‘Ever-True Club,” for having provoked a 
street battle in the underworld of Berlin, ended with the follow- 
ing result: The president of the club was sentenced to ten 
months’ imprisonment, one of his coadjutors was sentenced to 


five months’ imprisonment, while the other seven were acquitted. — 
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HARLEM CELEBRaTES A “RENT PARTY” 


When honest labor doesn’t pay, then a ‘‘whoopee’’ for friends and neighbors furnishes funds for household expenses. 


BLACK HARLEM DRAMATIZED 


ARLEM IS VIEWED BY WHITE NEW YORK as a 
pleasure and a portent. Its cafés are visited for their 
local color, while the various parts of General Sessions 

Court is the better point of observation for the fearful. Musical 
plays have given us the brighter side of Harlem life; Carl van 
Vechten’s novel, “‘ Nigger Heaven,’’ presented some of the serious 
sides. But the play called ‘‘Harlem,”’ in part by the Negro 
novelist, Wallace Thurman, while not escaping melodrama, is also 
of sociological interest. It aims to show what Harlem can do toa 
respectable family who leave Carolina for ‘‘the land of refuge’’ 
and find ‘‘the land of refuse,’ as one character in the play now 
eurrent at the Apollo Theater puts it. Of course it leaves un- 
touched the larger mass of the people whose lives are like those 
of any race and productive of no drama. ‘‘Harlem,”’ says Whit- 
ney Bolton in The Morning Telegraph (New York) is ‘‘the most 
unretouched and, therefore, the most accurate of the photographs 
made at Seventh Avenue and 132d Street. The dark man of 
Manhattan and his girl of tantalizin’ tan receive here the con- 
sideration and study that no play which touched them has had 
before this work of William Jourdan Rapp and Wallace Thurman 
was written. Life beyond the vision and comprehension of the 
white man is set down as it comes, sometimes roughly, sometimes 
affectionately, sometimes inexpertly, but always honestly and 
arrestingly.”’ Before letting Mr. Bolton tell the story, we turn 
to Arthur Ruhl of the New York Herald Tribune, who dwells on 
the sociological elements: 


‘““Tt was the many bits of authentic Negro life and Harlem color 
that made it humanly novel and interesting, but comparatively 
routine racketeering melodrama—good of its kind—which made 
it move as a play. 

“Put on with the imaginative direction and wealth of pains- 
taking effort expended on ‘Porgy,’ for instance, the comparative 
thrust of these two elements might have been different. As it 
was, the essentially Negro part, interesting and seemingly authen- 
tic tho it was, inclined to be diffuse and merely decorative—and 
even, at times, rather inert and lifeless—while the piece carried 
the spectator with it in so far as it succeeded as regulation under- 
world melodrama, and it moved, as drama, almost in spite of its 
African burden rather than because of it. 

“The Negro theme which comes to the surface from time to 


time was interesting enough. It was best exprest in the last 
scene, perhaps, when, in the midst of the excitement following a 
murder in which an innocent young West Indian Negro is sus- 
pected of the killing, and the police are frisking pockets and firing 
questions at the family dragged into the affair, the old mother of 
the girl involved, a serious, self-respecting black woman, fresh 
from South Carolina, cries out brokenly to the white plain- 
clothes man: ‘ Mister, we ain’t done nothin’! We’se just up from 
the South and ain’t got used to Harlem yet—dat’s all!’ 

“As the final curtain falls, and the daughter of the family, a 
flip, quite ‘spoiled’ young black flapper, ready to take her men 
where she can find them, and buy her way to the city’s bright 
lights with her own audacity and good looks, and dash the conse- 
quences—as this symbol of what New York can do to black 
folks—curses her own parents and flounces out with her latest 
man, the old mother raises her arms to heaven and cries heart- 
brokenly: ‘Lord, have merey on my people!’ 

“There are several similarly eloquent recurrences of this theme 
—that of the simple, old-fashioned, God-fearing Negro flung into 
the bewildering glibness and glitter of the big town, and trying 
somehow or other to hold his feet. But they are only instants 
and suggestions in what, as already has been said, comes across 
the footlights largely as the routine racketeer melodrama, with 
the political boss, gunmen, ete., black instead of the usual 
white.” 


Mr. Bolton’s reporting shows some of the solicitude of the 
critic over the managerial sins that here and there afflict the 
New York stage: 


“There are but two major errors in ‘Harlem,’ and curiously 
they are both matters of perfect reporting. One is the manner 
of the dancing in the first and third acts, and the other is the 
switching of Isabell Washington, who plays Cordelia Williams, 
a high-yaller baby with a roving eye and rippling skin. It 
was whispered that two of John Law’s zealous dramatic ref- 
erees sat in at the premiere of ‘Harlem’ and that they did not 
care for the dancing; it was too Lenox Avenue for their esthetic 
tastes. 

“ Actually, the dancing was not an error, but an overenthusi- 
asm. Such dancing is on view in any Negro cabaret, and if the 
police interfere with this, they ought, in fairness, to interfere 
uptown. Mr. Blatt, whose first production this is, might tone 
down the hoofing, and urge Miss Washington to curb her disloca- 
tions in the interest of peace and prosperity. Held within norma! 
bounds, such bounds as the law’s cultivated experts might 
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consider seemly, ‘Harlem’ is a rich property and before its runis 
over ought to gorge the Blatt safe with gold. 

‘There are seventy-five persons in the cast, all but one of whom 
is colored. The lone white is Arthur Hughes, a suave, soft-speak- 
ing man who represents Law. He plays Sergeant Palmer, one of 
the most unflurried of the city’s ferrets. 

“Cordelia is the sinuous and impertinent poison which curdles 
the days of Basil Venerable, a studious and upright young West 
Indian. Her provocative hips and bright red lips tease and lure 
him, and he proposes honorable marriage. Cordelia ean’t be 
bothered with such trivial rites, and goes man-hunting, her first 
capture being an ennuied young gambler, Roy Crowe. 

“‘Cordelia’s father gives a great party, during which Roy and 
Cordelia take the air, ending up at Roy’s apartment. His em- 


VISIT FROM THE VOODOO DOCTOR 


Cordelia Williams (Isabell Washington), tho seeking all the joys of sophisticated life “up North,” 
falls back on the “‘charms”’ of her superstitious race and buys a love philter in ‘‘Harlem.”’ 


ployer, Kid Vamp, the Numbers King of Harlem, comes in to 
collect the week’s takings. Cordelia and the Kid are just so much 
hot pepper to each other, and poor Roy goes out the lead-slug way. 

“Basil trails her to Roy’s place, comes in for the murder of 
Roy, and is blamed for it by Cordelia. Kid Vamp gives his hand 
away, and in attempting to escape from Sergeant Palmer is 
erumped by a hail of lead from the pistols of Palmer and Patrol- 
man Sam. 

“Cordelia departs for a life on the stage, leaving behind her an 
outraged father, a broken-hearted mother, and a disillusioned 
Basil Venerable. 

“Through this major story there move the sixty-odd charac- 
ters—types, if that word will suit you better. Expertly chosen, 
grandly drilled by Chester Erskine, the cast, made up almost 
entirely of practical amateurs, gave a performance of great 
eraft and intelligence. It was the amateur status of many of his 
players that bothered Mr. Blatt when the piece was in rehearsal. 
He feared for their playing on the opening night, and had hideous 
visions of everything and every one going wrong. This morning 
he must be relieved. It was a smashing performance, with half-a- 
dozen or more of the principals giving portraits that carried a 
hefty smack of authenticity and poise. 

“Mr. Erskine’s staging of the piece was superb, and he made of 
a difficult business a silken result. His crowds spoke and moved 
as tho in their own Harlem homes, away from the prying eyes 
of the whites. I’m not at all sure that many of the players didn’t 
forget they were on a stage, and believed themselves actually 
participants in a rent party. 

“The best performances in this Negro street scene, this almost 
totally black picture from Harlem, were by Miss Washington, a 
hinety belle; Inez Clough, the religious, tragedy-bitten mother; 
Richard Landers, the West Indian student lover; Frank Badlam, 
Billy Andrews, and Ernest R. Whitman, who as Kid Vamp made 


the second act probable and possible. His slow-paced, threaten- 
ing, moody tempo, slashed across by occasional fire, was superior 
and down-to-the-bricks, if that phrase is used correctly. 

“The skill of Mr. Rapp, plus the knowledge of Mr. Thurman, 
the Negro writer whose ‘The Blacker the Berry’ is the most talked- 
about of the colored novels, have conspired to make ‘Harlem’ 
great dramatic entertainment. It is not flawless, but you will 
like it and take it home with you to think over. : 

“Tf a thing is perfect they of Harlem say it is ‘forty’; if it is very 
nice, very good, but just misses perfection, they slyly call it 
‘38 and 2.’ ‘Harlem,’ the play, is easily 38 and 2.”’ 


Messrs. Rapp and Thurman furnish the New York World 
with a commentary on their play in which some of the obscurer 
folk-doings are explained: 


“Some facts would indicate that the 
Negro in Harlem is thoroughly American- 
ized and that life there is comparable to 
life in any similar community of whites. 
This is growingly true, but there are some 
phenomena peculiar to Harlem alone, phe- 
nomena which are inherently expressions 
of the Negro character before it was con- 
ditioned by the white world that now sur- 
rounds him, altho even here that world 
influences the manner of expression to 
some extent. 

“For instance, there is the game of 
Numbers, Harlem’s most popular indoor 
sport and the outlet for the Negro’s craving 
for gambling. It is based upon the digits 
listed in the daily Clearing House Statement. 
A prospective player chooses three digits 
(231, for instance), and places them with 
the runner who acts as intermediary be- 
tween the players and the bankers. 

“The banker holds the money-bags, pays 
winners, if any, and allows his runners a 
commission on all the sums they bring in. 

“The winning number is compounded as 
follows: 

“Say the daily Clearing House Statement 
reads thusly for any one day: 


Hxehanees a1. scan eee 2,432,000,000 
iBalancese ..@ sae 250,130,000 
Credits! 2 eee 1,456,000 


“he second and third digit of the ex- 
changes with the second digit of the balances 
make up the winning number, which, if the report is as above, 
would be 435. 

‘‘A person can play any amount, from 1 cent up. The odds 
paid are 540 to 1, while the chance of picking the right number 
is 1,000 to 1. 

‘‘Sometimes days pass without the banker having to pay, 
as no one picks the winning number. Often, when a number of 
people pick the correct number, a banker disappears. Also, 
runners sometimes pocket the bets, not turning them over to 
the banker. The whole business is illegal, so the number of 
entrepreneurs, like the bootleggers, are open to hi-jacking, as 
they ¢an hardly appeal to the police if their runners and col- 
lectors are held up.” 


The house-rent party fills a larger part in the play and is thus 
made clearer: : 


“Some people have found rent parties so profitable that they 
have become professional givers of house-rent parties, getting 
their whole income from them. These professional parties 
usually have more than one instrument to furnish their music, 
but the rank and file confine themselves to the hiring of only 
one man to play the piano. 

“Tf the piano-player is personable, and capable, he can play 
at some party almost every night in the week. In fact, house- 
rent piano-playing in Harlem has become a profession, and the 
house-rent piano-player is an easily recognizable type. 

“When the party reaches a climax it is the piano-player alone 
who controls its emotional and physical destiny. Some inkling 
of this seemingly permeates his being, and a strange barbaric 
ecstasy emanates from his perspiring body. The dim-lighted 
rooms will surge with strange rhythms and barbaric quarter- 
tone beats.” 


ee ee eee 
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ENGLAND DELUGED BY AMERICAN SLANG 


MERICAN SLANG PREDOMINATES in England. 
This awful conclusion is reached by judges of a slang 
contest set by the Manchester Guardian. Competitors 

were asked to produce the ‘‘six most expressive slang-phrases”’ 
in current usage, and with the awarding of the prize goes a convic- 
tion that England is losing or forgetting some of its folk-speech. 
“The vigorous slang of our ancestors, whose inventive eenius 
necessitated the production of dictionary after dictionary, is 
being forgotten,” so The Guardian ob- 
serves, “‘and our language having been 
purified of its own seven devils, has had 
the unfortunate resultant emptiness 
filled by seven even more terrible devils 
from overseas.” Even in admitting 
this, a bit of envy seems to creep in, 
especially over the doubtful paternity of 
some phrases. Perhaps if the origin of 
each and every one could be traced, the 
balance of debit and credit would be 
even: 


“From the lists submitted by our 
readers, at any rate, it is clear that 
American slang predominates. Incred- 
ible as it may seem, no one quoted any 
of the good old slang phrases, perhaps 
because they are no longer known. Not 
merely that, but it would seem that 
people have even forgotten that once 
there wasawar. The phrases so familiar 
from 1914 to 1919, ‘Getting the wind 
up,’ ‘a Blighty,’ and even that strange 
phrase which goes back perhaps to the 
mists of antiquity ‘Going west,’ were 
never mentioned. ‘Windy’ indeed got 
a mention, as did the time-honored 
‘Kick the bucket’ and ‘Off the deep 
end,’ and one competitor remembered ‘fed up,’ which perhaps 
has passed out of the stage of slang and become ordinary speech. 

“On the other hand, there were a variety of Americanisms 
culled for the most part, one suspects, from a close study of film 
captions. Many of these are familiar, and some even doubtfully 
of American origin, like ‘tightwad,’ ‘lounge lizard,’ ‘bone-head,’ 
‘tea hound,’ and ‘hitting the hay’ (undoubtedly expressive). 
‘Snow again, baby, I get your drift,’ was submitted by a number 
of competitors, while a majority regretably favored ‘slobbered a 
bibful,’ but only one mentioned ‘wangle,’ ‘scrounge,’ and ‘blotto.’ 

“‘On the other hand, some of the phrases approach the incom- 
prehensible. If ‘spit-and-rub’ might suggest a celluloid collar, 
and if one might hazard a guess that ‘joining the ’cellos; is a 
refinement on ‘crossing the river.’ It is a little difficult to guess 
in a moment that ‘get your diaphragm buzzing’ means ‘fall to and 
eat,’ that ‘throw a gage to the sobbies’ means ‘be sentimental,’ 
that ‘move your dogs’ means ‘move your legs,’ that ‘he shakes a 
mean hoof’ is a compliment to a male partner’s dancing, and that 
‘soup and fish’ means’a ‘dinner jacket’ rather than a lounge suit.” 


report his collections. 


In the opinion of the judges ‘‘very few competitors gave six 
phrases which could fairly be called expressive,” but the prize 
went to the following collection: 

A pain in the neck. 

To get away with it. 

To let in on the ground floor. 

Bats in the belfry. 

To bump off. 

To spill the beans. 

Some American journal might offer a prize for a determination 
of what was American and what English in the list. That 
America speaks another sort of English from certain North 
Country sections of the motherland may be seen from the two 
following lists that entered the contest. Explain them who can: 

It’s all owing to they breatings up. Tha knows no weeler. 


Put that dur in t’ole, my lad (meaning close the door). 
Tha’re a coddythumpian (meaning in the Huddersfield district one who 


takes all and gives nothing). 


Tha weights may be all right. 
gain. 

Tha great sammy ouen, tha’r fit for nowt only a good hiding. 

Yer allus slobbering abart summat. 

He was slopped up to the wide. 

Don’t sluther about, wench. 

Why don’t yer purra jerk in it, surrey? 

Does the old girl still chew the cud at yer? 

If I can wangle the iron I’ll do it on him. 


But we will have them sheep weighed 


Some further comments are interesting: 


“A schoolboy’s list showed that some English slang still fights a 


WHERE “NUMBERS” FAIL TO BRING LUCK IN “HARLEM” 


The prostrate figure, a coilector for the king of the gambling game called ‘‘ Numbers” has failed to 


The white detective and the black cop are seeking evidence of the crime. 


-_ 


last-ditch battle in places from which slang might be supposed 
to be carefully barred. 


Off your rocker. 

A screw loose. 

An upper story to let. 

Bats in your belfry. a 
A bee in your bonnet. = 
Up the pole. 


““Most of our competitors obliged by giving translations of their 
pet phrases, otherwise one would have never suspected that ‘a 
covered wagon’ meant ‘an elderly rotund female who apes the 
youthful flapper,’ or that ‘a wooden kimono’ meant a coffin, or 
that ‘corduroy patch’ means a match (tho the sender did not 
specify what sort of match). 

“But no explanation was given of ‘lamp that bozo,’ at which, 
of course, one might make a guess, -or ‘all to the cream-puff,’ or 
‘quit stalling on the low-corners,’ or ‘he sure knows his onions,’ 
or ‘the mosquito’s pants,’ which, for all one knows, may be equiv- 
alent to ‘the snake’s hips.’”’ 


THE COVER—Miss Lillian Genth has long been known as a 
painter of nudes, but now she has taken to the other extreme of 
veiled and draped figures of Spain and the Orient. Our cover 
is reproduced from one of a collection recently exhibited, where 
out-of-the-way bits from Spanish and Arabian lands were 
shown in the brilliant colors our cover suggests. Miss Genth 
even penetrated to Mohammedan mosques, where to make a 
picture entailed the death penalty. In ‘‘Quenca” one sees 
the roofs of the climbing hill town such as form the picturesque 
views of Spain and Italy; the gardens whose flowers vie with the 
bright colors of the lady’s shawl. Miss Genth was born in 
Philadelphia, and received her early education in that city. 
She became a student in the School of Design, and won a Huro- 
pean Fellowship. Shortly afterward, Miss Genth left for Paris 
where she studied under Whistler. After finishing her course, 
she spent two years studying in the galleries of Europe. 

Upon her return to America, Miss Genth established herself in 
Philadelphia. 
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THE END OF THE RENT PARTY 


The murderer standing back to the door at bay before officers of the law, is a moment later riddled by bullets as he tries to escape. 


Thus the 


family in ‘‘Harlem”’ see disaster fall upon the household; but the party goes on across the hall. 


NOT TO DEBUNK WASHINGTON 


EARS FOR GEORGH WASHINGTON’S status at the 

hands of the debunkers are entertained by Hon. Charles 

E. Hughes. He warns the literary cynics to “hold their 
peace’ and ‘‘consider what Washington’s contemporaries and 
others said of him.’”’ Men like Lafayette, John Marshall, Henry 
Lee, Thomas Jefferson, and the French historian Guizot, Mr. 
Hughes thinks, ought to furnish enough material to help us 
to visualize the real Washington. Will another Hughes revise 
his life of Washington after hearing his namesake speak? But 
debunking began long ago, and Washington’s reputation hasn’t 
noticeably suffered. When Thackeray came to this country, 
people talked to him about the heroic Washington. Yes, he 
answered, but when Washington was an old man did he take snuff 
and drop it on his waistcoat? Mr. Hughes, in speaking in behalf 
of the memorial building projected by the George Washington 
Memorial Association, is reported in the New York Times as 
making no definite reference to current biographers, but as warn- 
jing off those who like to undress their heroes: 


“Tn the search for fresh thrills, we are resorting to biography 
as a stimulant. Old claims are being reworked with sensational 
finds. Idolaters and debunkers spur each other to new efforts. 
Our interest in the past, in those who have dominated the scene 
in earlier days, gains rather than loses from the pressure of our 
activities, as we seek relaxation and escape. Our great anniver- 
saries find us the more eager, the more alive with curiosity, keener 
to know and to appraise. 

‘Of all our anniversaries; Washington’s Birthday is the most 
precious, for it commemorates the advent of the foremost man in 
our history. As the great French historian Guizot put it, ‘Wash- 
ington did the two greatest things which in polities it is permitted 
to man to attempt. He maintained by peace the independence 
of his country which he had conquered in war. He founded a free 
government in the name of the principles of order and by re- 
establishing their sway.’”’ 


After quoting John Marshall, who at the time of Washington’s 
death called him ‘‘the hero, the sage, and the patriot of America,” 
and Thomas Jefferson, who said, ‘‘He was, indeed, in every sense 
of the word a wise, a good, and great man,’’ Mr. Hughes added: 


“When John Marshall and Thomas Jefferson thus agree, let 
our debunkers hold their peace.” 


Mr. Hughes cited Washington’s keen desire for the develop- 
ment of the national spirit. He asserted: 


‘One of the most important methods of developing national 
interest in matters of general concern—one of the most useful 
means of diffusing knowledge—is through the meetings of our 
great societies and organizations which give to the nation, and 
to the world at large, the varied results of progress. What finer 


memorial could we erect to the character and ideals of Washing- 
ton than a great building nobly planned in the nation’s capital 
to serve as a meeting-place for the great educational interests 
of the country?” 


BOOK COLLECTING FOR PROFIT 


UCH moralizing both in England and America appears 
over the sensational sale of the Jerome Kern library, 
which brought at auction over $1,700,000. Here ap- 

peared an investment better than the giltest-edged bonds. Many 
are turning to rare book collecting with the hope of securing a 
competence, and upon this ‘‘The Bibliographer”’ of the Boston 
Transcript comments: 


“That book collecting is being recast in new lines is apparent to 
any one who has watched the book market closely for the present 
season. Undoubtedly the tremendous prices realized at the 
Kern sale are responsible in part for this, but primarily the 
change is due to the increasing number of collectors and the 
diminishing number of the rarest of rare books. Kilmarnock 
Burnses and Gray’s Elegies are no longer for the collector of 
moderate means, and the number of books of this class that are 
obtainable, at any price, is continually becoming smaller. 

“The Kern sale unfortunately stimulated an interest among 
many would-be collectors to do their buying along commercial 
lines, which is a bad thing for the collector individually, and for 
the trade in general. It is not so long ago that one remembers 
when ‘de luxe’ books made to sell were passed off on a gullible 
publie at large sums with the assurance that these publications 
‘will continually inerease in price,’ with the result that when the 
facts were realized some expert salesmen went to jail for obtaining 
money by false pretenses. The speculative collector, unable to 
buy first editions of Dickens or Thackeray or Goldsmith, goes in 
for modern authors whose works are issued in limited editions, 
and thereby ventures on exceedingly thin ice. It’s all right if one 
selects the author who will be more famous twenty years from 
now than he is to-day. 

“Nevertheless, the genuine book collectors are forced, by the 
fact that money plays such an important part in the book 
collecting of to-day, to turn to authors of less established fame 
than the great ones of literature. The older collectors to a large 
extent bought with little thought of future values, but the wise 
foresight of those who secured the original issues of ‘Pickwick’ 
in the parts as they were issued and kept them carefully preserved 
is responsible for the few copies of ‘perfect Pickwicks in parts’ 
which remain to-day, to become the proud possession of only the 
wealthiest collectors. There was a time in the history of book 
collecting when fine and early editions of the classics were the 
great desideratum of the collector. Most of these fine copies 
have passed into public libraries, and a first edition of Cicero or 
Lactantius is still a treasure, to be bought only with real money, 
but collecting has broadened out into many other lines, and a 
library which contains only modern first editions in the finer class 
of typography may be a very fine one, secured at a fraction of th 
cost of first editions of the masterpieces of literature.” 


RELIGION+AND+rSOCIAL*SERVICE 


TO ROUSE RURAL CHURCHES WITH “CANNED” SERMONS 


HAIN-STORE METHODS are now suggested as a means 
of-reviving the rural churches, which according to prolific 
investigators are falling prey to the worms because they 

are so little used. More precisely Frederick L. Collins, who has 
been touring the country in buses for The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, advocates that the rural parsons be supplied with ready- 
made and ready-cut sermons to use in place of their own, which 
he tells us frankly are usually no good at all. The poor sermons 
explain the empty pews. The story of the decaying country 
church is an old one, worn almost threadbare 
in the telling; and there has been no dearth 
of specifies. Some have advocated tearing 
down the most erippled churches and com- 
bining the rest. Here and there community 
ehurehes are being tried, and with some 
success, according to their advocates. Jazz, 
too, is being attempted in spots, tho the 
story of Christ has its exciting chapters. 
Now we have a new specifie to fill the rural 
churches. Lest we forget, however, it should 
be noted that, according to the latest Federal 
census, quoted in these pages October 20, the 
ehurch membership increased from 41,926,854 
in 1916 to 54,624,976 in 1926, or by more 
than a million and a quarter a year for ten 
years. 

we must take Mr. Collins’s 
word for it that conditions are as bad as he 
paints them, and come to his cure. Last 
year, he tells us in The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, he traveled 8,000 miles in twenty- 
one States. And wherever two or three 
were gathered together to hear a sermon, he 
stopt to lsten. In some places ‘‘two or 
three’’ was almost literally correct. For 
instance, in five Ohio churches, he found this 
ratio of membership to attendance, the figures 
for membership coming first: 125—34; 300— 
136; 173—30 to 40; 150—less than 30; 300— 
40. ‘‘There is no sight in America,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘so depressing as these dying churches, open on Sundays 
to a dwindling few, closed throughout the week.”’ The buildings 
were bad, too—inadequate, miserable one- and two-room build- 
ings, ‘‘quite unfit for the work of a modern religious organiza- 
Look at those in the pulpit, as Mr. Collins sees them: 


However, 


are,”’ 


tion.” 


“Inadequate preachers too. Weary discouraged old men 
struggling along on inadequate salaries in a profession for which 
they have shown no aptitude. Restless rebellious young men, 
chafing under the yoke of denominational rivalry, yearning to 
get away from their unappreciated drudgery. Disillusioned men 
of all ages, driven by poverty, stung by neglect, trying to earn a 
decent living by combining preaching with farming or shop- 
keeping or ‘Real Estate and Insurance.’ Empty mockeries of the 
great calling that produced Parker and Liddon and Spurgeon, 
Talmage and Beecher and Brooks. 

‘“‘But—pitiful as the churches and the preachers were—I found 
the average sermon still more pitiful, still more unfit to serve the 
Christian cause.” 


It is all right to say that the minister should fall back on 
“preaching the Gospel,” says Mr. Collins, but he writes: “I 
have noticed everywhere I go that there isn’t the demand for 
Gospel-preaching that there once was. Sensational revivalists 


BUY THE SERMONS 


Urges Frederick L. Collins, for “‘pitiful 
as the churches and the preachers 


he finds the 
still more pitiful.’’ Thesermons would 
; be cut to order. 


still draw a crowd. So do sensational performers of all sorts. 
But the old-fashioned expounding of Bible texts is about as popu- 
lar as the old-fashioned high-wheeled bicycle. The passages in 
the Bible that most influence men need precious little elucidating.”’ 

Mr. Collins finds that there are 216,167 sermons preached in the 
United States every Sunday morning. But ‘‘obviously,’’ he says, 
“there aren’t 216,167 people in the United States fit to preach 
sermons. The result must be a discouraging number of poor 
sermons, poorly preached.” It is admittedly difficult, says Mr. 
Collins, to write a good sermon, and this is 
what he proposes to meet the need: 

“1. That the average minister be relieved 
of the necessity of sermon-writing. 

“2. That the task be assigned to men and 
women who are conspicuously able to per- 
form it. 

“Specifically I suggest: 

“1. That each denomination solicit and 
pay for an annual supply of the finest sermons 
that can possibly be written. 

“2. That the competition be open to every- 
body, whether they be clerical or lay, profes- 
sional or amateur. 

“3. That the number selected be suffi- 
ciently large to permit a wide choice of sub- 
jects by the local pastor. 

“4. That these ‘best’ sermons be fur- 
nished to ministers in three forms: 

““(a) Fulllength: to fill all the time now 
allotted to the sermon. 

““(b) Abridged: to fill three-quarters of 
the time—the remaining quarter to be used 
for introductory remarks by the local pastor. 

“(e) Further abridged: to fill one-half of 
the time—leaving the other half free for an 
original sermon on the same or on an allied 
subject. 

“5. That the individual minister be urged 
to select the kind of sermon that best meets 
the needs of his particular congregation, and 
to deliver it on Sunday morning.”’ 


“So there it is,” comments the Milwaukee 
Journal sareastieally, ‘‘and the only trouble 
with this brilliant scheme is that it shows 
such an abject failure to understand the 
mission and service of both pastor and church.” What of the 
people who want to hear religion talked by the man who lives 
their lives with them? And will there be canned answers from 
the same brain which indited the sermons? “Even universal 
human problems have a local application,”’ observes The Journal. 
“Will the canned sermons fit the need? And a pastor must be 
able to give the religion he preaches on Sunday a meaning in the 
hour of death and the day of mourning. Will it be enough then 
to read the eloquent utterance of some scholar who has rewrit- 
ten Bossuet or Thomas Browne?” The Journal notes that the 
scheme is not new, that some preachers have already done 
And ‘‘has Mr. Collins ever heard 
The Journal concludes pointedly: 


“average sermon 


what Mr. Collins approves. 
that this filled the pews?” 


‘A thousand bridges at least will be built in the United States 
this year. ‘Obviously’ there are not a thousand great civil engi- 
neers. Yet each bridge will have an engineer in charge, and he 
will not read to his crew a set of instructions written by Allston 
Dana, now building the great bridge across the Hudson. 

‘Religion is a personal thing. And the sermons Mr. Collins 
imagines in little country churches that he knows he would not 
like, have a meaning for the people who know the man who puts 
his own meditations upon the life of Christ into his own words 


~ 


that are their words, too. The story of Pentecost meant some- 
thing, because men heard, ‘each ‘in his own tongue, the wonderful 
works of God.’ And Chaucer’s ‘povre parson of the town’ is 
worth this efficiency expert’s thought; for: 


““<Cristes lore, and His apostles twelve, 
He taught, but first He followed it hymselve.’”’ 


The preacher’s right to be dull has always been tacitly recog- 


nized by congregations, observes the Albany K nickerbocker Press. 
Modern churchgoers are less inclined to grant this privilege; 
‘“‘but whether they are prepared to accept ‘canned’ sermons as a 
substitute for dull sermons is open 
to question.” ‘‘Unfortunately,” 
remarks the Pittsburgh Christian 
Advocate (Methodist) coolly, ‘it 
is the canned sermon that has been 
largely responsible for the dwin- 
dling congregations of the country- 
side.” 


“The sermons to which this 
investigator listened and whose 
pitiful dulness he so eloquently 
laments were in all probability of 
the very same variety which he 
recommends. In multitudes of 
pulpits, be it said with shame, no 
original, and therefore vital, ser- 
mons are preached. They are 
either supplied through some 
sermon foundry or hatchery, or 
whatever the wordis, and preached 
verbatim, or they are made up of 
listless and disconnected ‘thoughts’ 
from homiletie reservoirs. 

“Many preachers have never 
learned to think for themselves; 
or if they have learned, they have 
been persuaded that they could 
buy better sermons than they could 
prepare, so why worry? 

‘“Butareal sermon must be born 
of the need and the condition of 
the people. It must arise out of 
their life, it must deal with their 
problems, it must be suited in 
thought, word, and objective to 
their peculiar situation. 

‘‘Bookishness, a slavish return- 
ing again and again to the past, a 
droning about what has no possible 
interest to the people who are 
expected to listen—this ean not 
be called preaching. 

“The custom of having sermons prepared by a master ‘sermon- 
izer’ and repeated parrotlike throughout the land, in rural and 
small-town churches, would be pathetically dismal, dull, and 
deadly. It would make the state of the Church far more hope- 
less than it is. 

“The remedy is in a ministry with brains, religion, and con- 
science.” 


P. & A. photograph 


Chicago. 


Equally candid in its low opinion of the ‘‘canned”’ 


Reformed Church Messenger asks who “‘ 


sermon, 7'he 
would have authority to 
determine what preachers are good enough to use their own origi- 
nal stuff, and what dear brethren are to be numbered among the 
nitwits who are condemned to use the patented variety of canned 
goods’? And The Messenger thinks that— 


‘“Probably the situation is not as desperate as Mr. Collins 
seems to think. There have been weeping prophets of his sort in 
preceding generations. Perhaps, too, Mr. Collins may be re- 
ferred without prejudice to this bit of counsel from ‘ Dick’ Shep- 
pard, England’s well-beloved preacher: ‘Yes, my friend, it was 
a bad sermon, and that clergyman isn’t a clever man, and no 
doubt you could answer all his arguments; but I pray you desist 
from eriticism and write yourself, not one sermon, but two, for 
fifty-two Sundays in the year, and remember they must be de- 
livered to folk like yourself. Then start away again to criticize 
the clergyman, if you like and if you ean.’”’ 


ALIMONY IS OUR “GREATEST CURSE” 


Says Judge William N. Gemmill, 

“The women,”’ he asserts, 

do is to come into court and ask it to give them money, and 
they can make the man pay for the rest of his life.”’ 
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FLAYING THE ALIMONY-DIGGERS 


LIMONY IS “THE GREATEST CURSE in America,” 
says Judge William N. Gemmill, of the Superior Court in 
Chicago, we read, in commenting on the merits of a case 

before him. ‘‘The women feel that all they have to do is to come 
into court and ask it to give them money, and they ean make the 
man pay for the rest of his life.” The rebuke is widely echoed; 
the marital adventuress finds no pity in the press. These views 
are not peculiar to the jurists of Chicago, observes the Phila- 
de!phia Record. “They are cor- 
dially indorsed by judges of the 
municipal court in this city, who 
are daily in contact with problems 
of domestic relations, and by many 
thoughtful men and women con- 
cerned over the social consequen- 
ces of divorce. ‘Alimony,’ says 
Judge Gorman, ‘is a species of 
blackmail.’ Judge Walsh finds 
it ‘the greatest incentive to di- 
voree.’ Devised for the protection 
of women, alimony has become in 
many instances a means of oppress- 
ing men.” “There is little doubt 
that many women, especially 
young women, enter into marriage 
——often with rich, elderly men— 
with their plans well laid even 
before the nuptial vows are ex- 
changed,” declares the Tulsa 
World. ‘‘In other words, they are 
making of wedlock a well-designed 
plot to extort a comfortable living 
(often a fortune) from their de- 
luded victims, instead of accepting 
it as a solemn obligation involving 
permanence.’ Similarly the Co- 
lumbus Dispatch, which notes: 

“Tt has become common for 
young, childless women to sue for 
divorce on meaningless grounds, 
poorly supported evidence, and 
with sympathy for their sex as 
their principal reliance, for the 
sole purpose of obtaining their 
independence, legally and finan- 
cially. It has been a great field 
for adventuresses, and thousands of innocent men have been 
victimized. 

“It is gratifying that courts are beginning to take cognizance 
of this situation and to close the door against potential feminine 


parasites, without losing sight of the fact that under certain 
circumstances alimony is right and just.” 


of the Superior Court in 
“feel that all they have to 


When a man and woman stand equal before a court and ask 
divoree, comments the Camden Post, there should be no strings 
if it is granted. .“‘If the separation is permitted the woman 
must have no more to gain from it materially than the man. 
Certain women chant constantly of equal rights. Usually those 
are the ones most eager to take advantage of the unequal rights 
granted them through the alimony abuse.’ The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin notes that there can be no question of the justice 
of alimony payments for the support of children, and goes on 
to point out: 


“The obligations of a man who takes a woman to wife, and 
subsequently so abuses her that she ean not live with him, do 
not end at divorcee. But it is equally true that the routine 
granting of alimony, regardless of the cause of divorce, tends 
to weaken the marriaze bond, and that the fixing of alimony at 
an amount, sufficient to be an inducement to separation is a 
highly influence.” | 
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SHOULD THE JEWS BE PROSELYTED? 


HY NOT LEAVE THE JEW “‘to his own devices as 

to his salvation?”’ Some twenty centuries of Christian 

missionary work among the Jews, The Jewish Tribune 
points out, have produced meager results, if any. The cessation 
of such activities, this journal suggests somewhat tartly, would 
be at least a “beautiful gesture.” The Jewish Tribune is com- 
menting on the results of a symposium conducted by itself 
among Christian leaders on whether missionary efforts should 
cease among Jews, as suggested by Dr. Edward L. Hunt, 
clergyman and director of America’s Good-Will Union. 

Most of the Christians interrogated, The Tribune records, 
favor the continuance of missionary work. But some feel other- 
wise, and we find Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, ‘‘Amer- 
ica’s radio minister,” 
quoted thus: 


*“T can not countenance 
the direct missionizing of 
Jews by Christians. It 
seems to me that in our 
country this is not the best 
solution of the problem. 
I believe that the best 
way in which to impress 
our brethren, the Jews, or 
the Christians, of the su- 
periority of their respec- 
tive religions is to mani- 
fest that superiority in 
our life and behavior.” 


The views of other 
Christian workers opposed 
to proselyting are pre- 
sented in both direct quo- 
tation and summary by 
The Jewish Tribune: 


“The maintenance of 
special missions among 
Jews is disapproved by 
Rev. Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, co-chairman of the 
Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ. 

“<Tf the term (missionary work),’ says Dr. Cavert, ‘applies to 
the maintenance of special missions among the Jewish people 
as a distinctive racial or religious group, or any effort to weaken 
the hold of the synagog upon Jewish children and youth, I 
am thoroughly of the opinion that ‘‘missionary work” among 
Jews should cease. 

“On the other hand, it is part of the Christian faith that there 
is something in the personality of Jesus that is supremely val- 
uable for all men of all classes, races, and nations. For a 
Christian to renounce this conviction is virtually to give up his 
Christian faith, and I judge no one desires him to do so.’ 

“Dr. William King, Executive Secretary of the Home Mis- 
sions Council, takes the view exprest by the Home Missions 
Council in response to Dr. Israel Goldstein’s recent address 
before that body on missionary activity: 

“‘“When little children from Jewish families come to our 
churches, Sunday schools, and our neighborhood houses, we 
believe it is desirable that they should come with the consent 
and approval of their parents. And furthermore, we do not 
believe in the conversion of men and women to Christianity 
by bribes or bait.’ 

“Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, President of the Federation of 
Churches .of New York, and pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church, exprest the view that ‘the or- 
ganized efforts to proselyte Jews have not heretofore justified 
themselves, and their continuance does not receive my support.’ 
‘Dr. Sockman feels, however, that if Jews are drawn to Chris- 
tianity voluntarily, there should be no objection. ‘If the 
presentation of the Christian view of Jesus,’ Dr. Sockman con- 
tinues, ‘is so attractive that the fellow-members of his race are 
drawn to it voluntarily, I feel sure that all high-minded Jews 
would raise no objection.’” 


International Newsreel photograph 


DON’T PROSELYTE JEWS 


Says Dr. Edward L. Hunt, director 
of America’s Good-Will Union. Ces- 
sation of proselytism, agrees The 
Jewish Tribune, would be at least a 
“beautiful gesture.”’ 


Missionary work among the Jews, however, is regarded more 
favorably in other quarters. It is defended as essential to 
religion by Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Good-Will between Jews and Christians of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ. Said Dr. Anthony in reply 
to The Jewish Tribune’s question: 


“It should be borne in mind that with many Christians the 
propagating of their faith is an essential part of their religion. 
One of the explicit commands of their Master bids them to make 
converts of all religions. Unfortunately, Jews do not seek to 
propagate their religion. They seek only to preserve it. The 
religion of the Jews, exprest in the Old Testament, repeats many 
exhortations -and commands to bless the whole earth. Jews 
have at times in their history been propagandists of their faith. 
In order to be a good a 
American and to be either 
a good Christian or a good 
Jew, should not both Jew 
and Christian undertake 
to share with others the 
best each possesses through 
the medium of speech and 
conduct? Is there any 
better gift for America and 
American ideals than the 
vitalizing of religion and 
the sharing of its blessings 
among all?” 


And we find these addi- 
tional opinions onthe same 
side: 


“Dr. W. Russell Bowie, 
pastor of Grace Episcopal 
Church, would oppose mis- 
slonary activity only ‘if in 
any sense it is supercilious 
or insincere. But I can 
not agree that there should 
be any ban on preaching 
Christ to all who listen, 
whether Jew or Gentile. 
Christianity would never 
have come into the world 
if its message had not been 
preached among the men 
of Israel.’ 

“Dr. H. W. P. Faunce, 
President of Brown University and an active figure in good- 
will work between Jews and Christians, presents his point of 
view, as follows: 

““*Surely every man of spiritual vision,’ says Dr. Faunce, 
‘whatever his form of faith, desires to give that faith to the whole 
world so far as he can. Every artist wishes to communicate his 
vision of beauty to his fellows. Every musician wishes that his 
sense of harmony and rhythm might be communicated to the 
nation. Every philanthropist wishes that his sense of the value 
of human lives might be shared by all. Lvery real Jew wishes 
that the visions of Isaiah and the songs of David might be 
shared with the whole round world, and every true Christian 
must desire that the life of Jesus of Nazareth might be repeated 
in every human life to-day. 

““*Tf this be missionary work, then we must make the most 
of it. It is simply human nature that the best we know we 
should desire to share with our fellow men. 

“*A Jewish student was in my office. He said, ‘‘I am a Jew 
and expect to remain so, but it seems to me that Jesus himself 
was a Jew and embodied all the finest teachings of our ancient 
prophets. Why can I not be both a Jew and a Christian?” I 
told him he was exactly right, and that I hoped he would be 
both as long as he lived.’” 


HE FAVORS PROSELYTISM 


Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Good-Will 


_ between Christians and Jews. Mis- 
sionary work among all, he says, ts 
essential to the Christian faith. 


Editorially, The Tribune feels that ‘‘We are witnessing the 
dawn of a better day in the relations between Christian and Jew. 
There is a spirit of tolerance—even among the bitter-enders— 
which should be refreshing to every liberal-minded person who 
recalls the age-old hostility between the faiths.’’ Continuing, 
the editorial says: 


-*It must be admitted that, from Christian premises, Dr. 
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Anthony has much to justify him when he contends that mis- 
sionary activity is implicit in Christianity. From its very start, 
Christianity was a missionary movement. From a sectarian 
standpoint, we may grant him his point. But Dr. Cadman, we 
believe, is more far-seeing when he announces his refusal to 
countenance missionary activity among American Jews. For 
the fact is plain that such missionary activity among Jews has 
had twenty centuries of experimenting. In that time it has 
resorted to every device, from coercion and torture to bribes 
and bait of every kind. Dr. Anthony will admit the result, as 
far as gaining converts, has been almost nil, but as regards 
increasing friction it has worked all too well.’ 


Commenting on the statement of Dr. Faunce, The Jewish 
Shy tbune says: 


“Tf the Christian way of life is superior, will not Dr. Faunce 
agree with us that the best way to impress the Jew with it is for 
Christians to live in accordance with its light? 

““Dr. Faunce is president of a great university. Recently he 
forbade the organization of Jewish fraternities there, on the 
ground that denominational fraternities breed a spirit of sep- 
aratism, hostile to the spirit of democracy. Very beautiful is 
the reason for the ban, but not so beautiful is the fact that the 
Christian fraternities at Brown will not accept Jewish members, 
and Mr. Louis Marshall was well within his grounds, recently, 
when he protested that under the circumstances Jewish students 
had every right to organize their own fraternities. 

“Without bitterness, we say to President Faunce that the 
Christian vision which he has in mind can be much more sue- 
cessfully imparted by missionary activity brought to bear on 
the intolerant members of his own campus fraternities than 
through the direct effort to missionize among Jews.” 


“THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND” 


of education, with a plentiful purse of $7,500,000, the aim 
being no less than to study man and his behavior, and to 
coordinate and make more practical application of the dis- 
eoveries of all branches of science to the benefit of man and 
society. 


Yee UNIVERSITY IS TO EXPLORE a new vast field 


ome, the subject looks deadly enough, but in the 


e which surrounds this yet unexplored continent, 
A wonderful possibilities it holds for the improve- 


sorial ees will try to discover the interrelations of ae 
erime, social institutions and medicine and applied science. 
Problems which baffle the doctor, the psychiatrist, the psycholo- 
‘gist, the biologist, the physiologist and others of the learned pro- 
fessions having to do with man, his needs, his aspirations and 
his worries, may be solved when all the branches of science are 
brought together into a related whole and made into a lamp of 
knowledge to light the way over paths that are still dark. “‘In 
brief,’ comments the New York Hvening World, “the purpose 
is to make the discoveries of science serve humanity better in all 
fields of activity.” 

The adventure is nade possible by various subsidies and gifts 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial, the Commonwealth Fund, established by Mrs. Ste- 
phen B. Harkness, and others. The research organization which 
heads the undertaking is called the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions. It aims, writes a staff correspondent of the New York 
Times, ‘‘to bring together psychologists, biologists, economists, 
and sociologists, who will join with their colleagues in such fields 
of applied science as the law, medicine and psychiatry to corre- 
late knowledge of the mind and body and of individual and 
group conduct, and to study further the interrelations of the 
many factors which govern or influence human behavior.’’ The 
institute, Dr. James Rowland Angell, President of Yale, told 
the correspondent, ‘‘is based on the belief that, speaking 
precisely, the living human body and the human mind are 
not separate, but interdependent entities, and that similarly the 
individual and the social group can be understood only in rela- 
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tion to each other. 


. 


” He cites the ‘“‘oldfamily doctor’ as a vanish- 


ing type which the new institute might recreate in a higher and 
better form through instilling in modern specialists some of the 


general knowledge of human beings which the ‘‘old family 
doctor” acquired by close association with patients. 
Some indication of the path the institute will follow is afforded 


by Dean Hutchins of the Law School, who says the importance — 


of cooperation between the law and social science ‘‘ will be obvious 
if you consider two contemporary problems which the institute 
might study—the family and crime. The present ineffective rules 
of law on these subjects must be ascribed in large measure to the 
fact that legal doctrines have been regarded as ends in them- 
selves, having no relation to the individual and group behavior 
they were intended to govern. 
of law in relation to life as it is being lived in the United States 
to-day in the light of all the data that economists, political 
scientists, psychologists, 
upon them.” 

This vast program stirs up a good deal of interested comment 
in the press. 
that even tho it has advanced to its present state of organization, 
remarks the New Haven Register, ‘‘it still remains mysterious 


The institute will study the rules — 


and psychiatrists can bring to bear — 


The subject is of such tremendous magnitude, — 


to the greatest degree, and intrigues one more than a little be- — 


cause of the wonderful possibilities that may lie hidden just 
around the many corners of the pathway that has been laid out 
so painstakingly and thoughtfully.”’ The institute should make 
important contributions to different fields of technical learn- 
ing, as well as to the science of living, says the Washington 
Post. For— 


‘There is a prevalent belief in this country that education is 
too theoretical; that there is too much energy spent in learning 
principles and acquiring information that will never be of prac- 
tical value to the student. Many leading educators are now 
agreed that the foremost problem of the colleges is to make appli- 
cation of the knowledge they teach, so that it may be manifest 
in the lives, rather than merely stored in the memories, of young 
men and women. If Yale, through its Institute of Human Re- 
lations, sueceeds in vitalizing education in this manner, its 
experiment will go far toward answering the great question: 
‘What is education?’”’ 


But willit? When the new Yale institute has assembled all the 
sociologists, biologists, psychologists, and economists, and has 


made its research into all the human motives and actions and 


classified them and noted their interrelations, ‘“what are they 
going to do about it?”’ asks Rossiter Johnson in a letter to the 
New York Herald Tribune. He reminds us that there ‘‘is al- 
ready such an institute, with a vastly greater endowment than 
the one projected, with many years of experience and, most im- 
portant of all, with power to do something about it.’’ He writes: 


‘This institute consists of our courts of law, which are en- 
gaged every day in research work having to do with human mo- 
tives, human actions and their interrelations—not in criminal - 
cases alone, but also in every civil cause they try. 

“I know a man who says it seems to him that when these great 
gifts are thrown upon already wealthy and busy institutions, 
the faculty sometimes has to invent new ologies to give employ- 
ment to the new shekels. 

‘““Let me speak seriously on a subject that is very near my 
heart. I believe it would be the best thing that could happen 
to our country if every boy or girl approaching maturity could 
have a simple college education as it was understood a few gen- 
erations ago, with all the essentials, not overloaded with ologies 
or with too much research work. Many small colleges are 
bravely endeavoring to do this very thing, most of them on 
pitifully limited capital. For instance, there is one in the Ozark 
Mountains in Arkansas. It is coeducational, and has about 200 
students. 
to get to it, and some of its buildings have been constructed by 
the students themselves. 


country. Whenever I read of a great gift to a great educa- 


Some of the boys walk miles across the mountains — 


There are others throughout the 


tional institution, I think what 1 per cent. of this might do for 


a small one.’ 


‘ 
‘ 
i 


SCIENCE ~ AND~ INVENTION 


WHAT A METEOR DID TO SIBERIA 


N THE EARLY MORNING OF JULY 30, 1908, forty 
thousand tons of iron shot down out of the sky and struck 
the earth a blow which was felt a thousand miles away. 

This great meteorite fortunately fell in the wilderness of Siberia. 
ff it had landed in New York City it would have crumpled every 
sky-seraper, and not one human being or animal would have 
survived. And, of course, there is no inherent reason why a 
similar missile may not strike New York, Chicago, or any other 
spot, big or little, while the reader is perusing these lines. 
Russian peasants five hundred miles away saw the flash in 
the sky and heard the celestial visitor explode and crash in 
the earth. This was told in our issue 
for June 30, 1928. Since that time 
Russian scientists have been searching 
for the meteor, and an expedition led 
by Prof. Leonide A. Kulik, of. the 
Russian Academy of Sciences, and 
Prof. Victor Sitin, of the Siberian 
Archeological Society, has at last 
located it. Returning from a difficult 
journey through the Siberian wilder- 
ness, Professor Kulik has brought 
photographs of the great crater in the 
earth’s surface made by the meteorite, 
and has made a report of the frightful 
cataclysm which followed. We read 
in an article contributed to The 
American Weekly (New York): 


“Scientists and novelists have tried 
to imagine what would happen if a 
comet or large meteorite struck the 
earth, but not until Professor Kulik = a 
eame back did science have any accu- 
rate and true picture of what really 
would happen. 

“Professor Kulik became interested 
in this supposed meteorite several 
yearsago. In 1927 apreliminary expe- 
dition located what seemed to be the 
proper site, but the expedition had to 
return promptly, as food and supplies were low and it was nec- 
essary to get out ahead of the terrible Siberian winter. 

“Last summer Professor Kulik made another search, accom- 
panied by Professor Sitin and other scientific assistants. This 
second expedition, just returned to Moscow, brings the first 
eye-witness accounts of the scars left by this great cosmic en- 
counter, also the first samples and photographs to prove earlier 
statements below the truth rather than exaggerated. 

“Over an area of three or four square miles, at the precise 
spot where the swarm of meteors hit, the ground is pitted and 
torn, Professor Kulik and Professor Sitin report, as tho by 
long bombardment by the world’s heaviest artillery. Pits and 
ridges and shell-holes alternate as in the most ravaged of Euro- 
pean batitle-fields. Over the top of this utter devastation the 
expedition found a thin layer of new moss and peat, as tho 
nature were trying to hide the scar with the inconquerable 
vegetation of the tundra. 

“But both at the center of impact and for hundreds of miles 
around it signs are unmistakable of what has occurred. Few 
spots on earth are more difficult for civilized man to reach, but 
perhaps none would seem to a scientist more worth the trouble 
of a visit. 

“Leaving the Trans-Siberian Railway at the pioneer town of 
Taishet, 3,500 miles from Moscow, the expedition first made its 
way through 300 miles of unmapped jungle, underbrush and peat 
bogs. At that distance stands the last rude outpost of civiliza- 
tion, a tiny village of bearded Russian peasants. Beyond this the 
path lay through two hundred more miles of absolute wilderness.”’ 


Suddenly, we are told, the expedition came upon signs of the 


and spreading them, flat on the ground. 


twenty-year-old catastrophe. Trees lay flat and charred on the 
ground. Scattered here and there were scorched or whitened 
skeletons of deer. Marching for nearly thirty miles through 
ever-increasing signs of desolation, the expedition came at last 
to the indubitable spot where the great group of meteors struck. 
We read further: 


“This spot resembles, as Professor Kulik and Professor 
Sitin describe it, what might be seen if an instantaneous cold 
wave froze solid the ripples created by a stone dropt into a 
giant lake. The mass of the meteors must have equaled, the 
Russian scientists estimate, at least 40,000 tons. Probably its 


age SS 
Copyright, 1929, by American Weekly, Inc. Great Britain rights reserved 


FELLED BY THE METEOR’S BREATH 


Photograph by Prof. Leonide Kulik, head of the Russian Academy of Sciences, showing how the air 
comprest in front of the meteorite rushed out, stripping limbs from trees, tearing them up by the roots 


A few scrubby second-growth trees have since sprung up. 


two hundred or more separate projectiles were moving at speeds 
of 1,500 or 2,000 miles an hour. 

“So enormous was the impact that the solid ground heaved 
outward from the spot in giant ridges, like waves in water. 
These circular ridges can still be seen, the scientists report, 
surrounding the central crater that the shell-holes left and 
where single fragments entered the ground. The whole pic- 
ture is not unlike a giant duplicate of what happens when a 
brick from a tall chimney-top falls into a puddle of mud. 
Solid ground actually must have splashed outward in every 
direction. 

“Still further devastation was wrought, however, outside this 
central area of shell-holes and waves pushed up in the solid 
ground. For a distance of from ten to fifteen miles around 
this central spot the scientists fround the countryside scorched 
and charred as tho by a gigantic blow-torch, which is just 
what probably happened to it. Before it actually hit the 
ground, the great swarm of meteors must have traversed two 
hundred or three hundred miles of the earth’s air. Pushed ahead 
of it was doubtless a giant bubble of superheated atmosphere, 
hotter than the blast of any earthly furnace and under the 
enormous pressure produced by the meteor’s flight. That 
white-hot air blast was probably responsible for the burnt spot 
which surrounds the place where the meteorite lies. 

“For an additional ten or twenty miles on every side of the 
scorched area, making a total cirele fifty to sixty miles in di- 
ameter, the great air-wave which shot out at enormous speed 
from the point of impact has left its signature in another way. 
Millions of once living trees are laid down in concentric circles, 
each tree with its dead top pointing outward from the explosion, 
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like soldiers dropt in their tracks by a wave of sudden death 
swept over a parade-ground. 

“Hach of the falling meteoric fragments must have worked, 
the Russian scientists imagine, like a gigantic piston. Air 
comprest beneath them had to escape. So violently did this 
air rush outward that almost every tree within a radius of twenty- 
five or thirty miles was blown over like a toothpick in a hurri- 
cane. Perhaps never before or since in human history, not 
even during such gigantic volcanic explosions as those of Vesu- 
vius in Roman times or of Mount Pelée on Martinique a 
generation ago, has the world witnessed any wind-storm ap- 
proaching in violence the hot blast which laid low those millions 
of Siberian trees. 

“Byen at distances farther from the point of impact these 
atmospheric signs of the catastrophe are remembered. At 


THIS SPOT WAS AN INFERNO ON JULY 30, 1908 


Professor Kulik taking a photograph and measurements at the edge of the main crater, where the largest mass 
of this celestial visitor buried itself in the earth. Pits like this cover three or four square miles, 


the nearest villages, several hundred miles away, peasants still 
alive remember seeing the great flash of light in the sky on that 
early July morning twenty years ago. Some of them recall the 
air-wave, powerful enough to knock people over, to break windows, 
to blow about loose boards and other light objects. At the 
railway station, nearly five hundred miles away, the earth 
shock was distinctly felt, but was ascribed to an earthquake.” 


Having found the right spot and seen the unmistakable signs of 
the gigantic heat-waves and air-waves created by the meteoric 
projectiles, Professor Kulik and his companions started to sink 
a shaft to reach and sample one of the larger fragments, but this 
proved impossible because of water. Not only is the site in 
marshy country, but the crater has trapt the rain and snow 
water ever since. Only by using ecaissons like those used to sink 
the foundations of bridges will it be possible, Professor Kulik 
fears, to reach and extract the enormous masses of metal believed 
to lie below. It might, of course, be possible to sink shafts in 
the winter, when the ground is frozen, but he is not confident 
that this plan would succeed. The writer goes on: 


“Some small samples of the meteoric material were found, 
and have been brought to Moscow, where hey will be examined 
by specialists in the Russian laboratories. These samples in- 
dicate, it is reported, that the meteorites were of the rarer and 
more valuable iron variety, rather than stony ones. 

“The value of the meta's in the Siberian find is estimated 
by Mr. Sitin as between one hundred million and two hundred 
million dollars, chiefly for the iron and the platinum. It is 
admitted to be extremely doubtful, however, whether these 
metals could be worked profitably on a commercial scale in 
such an inaccessible and inhospitable region as that in which 
the meteorites lie. 

““At any rate, the chief object of further investigations of 
the site which Russian scientific authorities plan for next sum- 
mer is not the recovery of any valuable materials that may exist, 
but the obtaining of further scientific information about an 
event almost unique in the recorded history of the world, but 
probably destined to occur many more times before man dis- 
appears from the planet. It is planned to send to the region 
during the coming summer a squadron, of airplanes, from which 
air photographs can be made, to show the exact shape and size of 
the crater, and perhaps to estimate the probable direction of the 
meteorites’ fall.’ 


CIDER AND VINEGAR FROM BANANAS 


HE POSSIBILITY OF USING spoiled bananas for 
this purpose is shown by laboratory experiments con- 
ducted by Harry von Loesecke, of the United Fruit 
Company, and described by him in Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry (New York). Practically any fruit-juice capable of 


fermentation may be utilized for preparing vinegar, he tells us. - 


Vinegars have been made from oranges, peaches, and water- 


melons. In the United States, however, by far the greater 


amount of vinegar is prepared from apples, and the word ‘‘vine-_ 


gar” is synonymous with ‘cider vinegar.”’ In fact, the Federal 
food standards restrict the term to indicate cider vinegar made 


from the fresh juice of apples. — 


He goes on: 


“The work reported was 
undertaken to 


bananas not readily market- 
able because of excessive 
scarring or overripeness. Un- 
fortunately, circumstances did 
not permit the work to be 
carried beyond laboratory- 
scale production, but it is 
hoped the present results may 
at some time serve as a nu- 
cleus for further work on a 
semicommercial scale. 

“The banana mash, con- 
sisting of the pulp and peel 
of ripe fruit, contained on an 
average 16 per cent. ferment- 
able sugars. A portion was 
pasteurized and, after cooling, 
inoculated. The mash was 
then incubated for about 
three days, until vigorous 
fermentation had set in. This fermenting mixture, constituting 
the ‘starter,’ was then used to inoculate a larger portion of 
banana mash. 

‘* Acetic-acid bacteria are surprizingly abundant in the banana 
mashes, and if not pasteurized as described acetification will 
proceed faster than alcoholic fermentation, resulting in a low 
yield. In general, the mash was in vigorous fermentation within 
forty-eight hours, and the fermentation was complete in fourteen 
days. 

““When fermentation had ceased the mixture was filtered 
through cheesecloth and the residual pulp was prest in a small 
fruit-press. The milky filtrate was then centrifuged to remove 
the suspended yeast as much as possible. The yield of fermented 
juice, called banana cider, amounted to 56 per cent. of the 
weight of the fruit taken, and its alcohol content varied from 
6.55 to 10.12 per cent., depending upon the ripeness of the 
fruit and the efficiency of the fermentation. 

“The rate of acetification of an alcoholic solution is propor- 
tional to the amount of oxygen in contact with the components. 
If the surface of the alcoholic solution is increased the rate is 
increased. This is the principle of the generator process in which 
the fermenting juice is allowed to trickle over coke, beechwood or 
rattan shavings, or pumice, in order to increase the extent of 
surface exposed to the air. 

“In the present work a small glass tube was packed with beech- 
wood shavings, previously boiled-in water, dried, and then 
impregnated with a good strong vinegar. Banana cider, to which 
had been added about one-third of its volume of strong vinegar, 
was then allowed to trickle through the column of shavings. 
It was found that it required about fifty hours to convert 1 liter 
of cider to vinegar. 

“Freshly prepared vinegar from the laboratory generator 
was light yellow and possest a harsh flavor and odor. The 
yield of vinegar amounted to 73.8 per cent. of the cider taken. 

‘More favorable results were obtained in preparing vinegar 
by the Orleans process. The fermented juice was placed in 
flasks of 1 liter capacity, which were filled about three-quarters 
full, and the neck plugged with cotton. About one-fourth of its 
volume of strong vinegar was then added. Finally a large gelati- 
nous mass, ‘the mother of vinegar,’ results. 

“After acetification was complete the vinegar was filtered 
from the ‘mother,’ clarified, bottled, and then pasteurized. 

“Banana vinegar obtained by the Orleans process was light 
amber in color, and possest an agreeable aroma and taste. After 
standing in bottles for five months the color darkened slightly, 
becoming a very light brown.” 


: 


; 
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indicate a 
possible means of utilizing 


BREEDING ENEMIES OF OUR INSECT FOES 


a ENEFICIAL” PARASITES—that is, beneficial to 
man, are those that infest and kill pests that injure 
our domestic animals and cultivated trees and plants. 

These beneficial parasites are now being bred and exported in 

large quantities to points where their services are needed to 

war against local pests. Says Science (New York): 


‘‘A laboratory for breeding beneficial parasites, established by 
the British Empire Marketing Board, has now been at work for 
rather more than a year. Con- 
signments of insects have been 
sent out in response to requests 
from Canada, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, Kenya, the 
Falkland Islands, and different 
parts of England. Between 20,000 
and 30,000 larve of the pine 
tortrix, 90 per cent. infected with 
a parasite that attacks it in its 
larval stage, were recently col- 
lected (largely from Brandon, in 
Suffolk) for Ontario. Ontario also 
received 20,000 parasites of the 
greenhouse white fly, which was 
exported on whole tomato sprigs 
and sent over in cold storage. 

“Adult parasites of a scale 
insect that attacks fruit were sent 
over in small sealed test-tubes to 
Vancouver and provided with 
raisins for nourishment in transit. 
The wood wasp Sirex infests most 
timber-growing countries. Its 
larve bore their way into tree 
trunks, leaving behind them neat 
circular tunnels in the wood. The 
Sirex parasite is another fly, 
Rhyssa, with a long ovipositor 
which it thrusts right through the 
grain of the wood until it pene- 
trates the body of the wood wasp 
larva, on which it laysits egg. Three hundred and fifty of these 
Rhyssa larve have been collected in Devon and shipped to the 
Cawthron Institute i1 New Zealand. 

“The sheep blow-fly, a big greenbottle, lays its eggs in dirty 
and matted wool on living sheep, and the maggots that hatch 
out eat their way into the animal’s body. There is, however, 
a parasite which in turn lays its eggs in the blow-fly maggot and 
eventually kills it. Hundreds of thousands of these maggots, 
with their appropriate parasites, are being bred at the labora- 
tories, and some have already been exported in the chrysalis 
stage to Australia, South Africa, and the Falkland Islands, 
where the blow-fly causes enormous loss of sheep life. Other 
recent exports include parasites of the woolly aphis of the apple, 
sent to India and Kenya Colony, and of the earwig, sent to New 
Zealand and Canada. Three Australian scientific men from the 
Commonwealth Department of Entomology are carrying out 
research at the laboratories under the superintendent, Dr. 
Thompson, who is himself a Canadian. One is working on the 
sheep maggot, or blow-fly, already mentioned; one on a parasite 
of the apple-ravaging codling-moth, and one on an insect that 
attacks a troublesome weed, Saint-John’s-wort. . Dr.. Myers, of 
the Farnham Royal staff, has gone to the West Indies to deal 
with tropical parasites, and he will organize shipments of bene- 
ficial insects between the various islands and British Guiana.” 


A CROSS-SECTION OF A BALL TRAP 


Showing in simplified form the location of the various parts of the 
aerial delivery and pick-up system as described in the article. 


This view gives an excellent idea of the operation of the air-mail pick-up system. 
from the plane. the released thimble, and the package thrown forward from the trap by the catapult. 
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PICKING UP MAIL FROM A MOVING PLANE 


OW AN ATR-MAIL FLYER may pick up a mail-bag 

without stopping, and deliver one, too, at the same 

time, if he wishes, is told by a contributor to The 
Scientific American (New York, March). This, or some similar 
device, thinks The American, ‘‘may become a vital factor in 
speeding up aerial transportation.” We read: 


“Eyer since the early days f the air-mail and aerial trans- 


portation of reight and express, one of the drawbacks to in- 


Illustrations by courtesy of The Scientific American 


THE PICK-UP SYSTEM IN ACTION 


Notice the cable suspended 


creased speed has been the necessity of landing every time the 
plane has something to deliver or pick up. Such landings make 
it necessary to lengthen schedules far beyond the actual flying 
time between terminals and therefore tend to reduce one of the 
greatest advantages of aerial transportation—time saving. Con- 
sequently, the attention of inventors has been drawn to devices 
which will permit loading and unloading the plane while in flight. 
One of these was invented by Dr. Lytle S. Adams, of Seattle, 
Washington, and the details of it have just been made available. 

“A eareful study of the illustrations and of the following 
description will make plain the operation of this clever system. 
The equipment on the airplane includes a long, thin cable, wound 
on a suitabl» drum and provided with a ball of special construc- 
tion on the free end. On the ground is: a peculiarly shaped 
structure such as illustrated. The top of this structure or trap 
slopes toward the center, where there is a long slot. When the 
cable with the ball on the end is lowered from the plane, the 
pilot maneuvers so that the ball, assisted by the curved sides 
of the trap, enters the slot. The ball then travels to the end of 
the slot, where a slotted thimble has been fitted, and in which 
is a hole so small that the ball can not pass through. Attached 
to this thimble is the bag, sack, or other package to be picked up. 
The ball pulls the thimble from the end of the slot, a catapult 
throws the bag forward at a predetermined speed, and the plane 
flies on with its load. The cable is then wound up on the power- 
operated drum and the bag brought into the plane through a 
trap-door. 

‘‘Of course, all precautions are taken to prevent accidents. 
A friction clutch on the drum allows slippage in case of a slight 
entanglement, and the cable is of such size that it will break if 
too great a load is imposed upon it. 

‘‘With this system it is possible to deliver and pick up at the 
same time. The ball is provided with a removable section 
held in place by spring friction. To this is attached a thimble, 
and to the thimble is fastened the package to be delivered. The 
pilot maneuvers as described, and the ball and package enters 
the trap. At the end of the slot the restriction is too great for 
the thimble to pass through, so the rear portion of the ball is 
pulled out, leaving the delivered package. The rest of the ball 
goes on and picks up the other thimble and the waiting package. 

“The catapult can be adjusted to handle packages weighing 
from fifty to two hundred pounds. The package is thrown for- 
ward automatically as the ball on the cable picks up the thimble. 
This places less strain on the cable.” 
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ACCIDENTAL DEATHS FROM FIREARMS 


HOSE WHO SHOOT THEMSELVES by accident, or 

are shot accidentally by others, are mostly men, we 

are told by a writer in Public Safety (Chicago). |More- 
over, the percentage of boys who die in this way is over thrice 
as great as in other accidents. It is instructive, he begins, 
to inquire what the most recent experience available in this 
country has been with firearms as a cause of accidental deaths. 
And he then proceeds: 

“Such a study shows that accidental deaths resulting from the 
use or misuse of firearms are about 3 per cent. of all accidental 
deaths in this country. This figure and all following data are 
the result of an analysis of this type of accidental death based on 
Census Bureau figures for the three years, 1924-1926, nclusive. 

‘Tn this three-year period, firearms caused about 8,600 deaths 
in the United States. In the same period of time, all other forms 


FIREARM FATALITIES as PER CENT of ALL ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS by AGE-GROUPS ~ 1924 - 1926 
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of accidental deaths totaled about 259,099. Bette thar one- 
fourth (28.6 per cent.) of all accidental deaths occur to people 
above 55 years of age, but only 6 per cent. of all firearm deaths 
occur after this age. y 

“About one-fifth (20.8 per cent.) of all © earm fatalities hap- 
pen within the ages 15-19, whereas only 6 per cent. of all other 
accidental deaths, and 6.4 per cent. of all accidental deaths fall 
in this age group. . Firearm fatalities account for 10.4 per cent. 
of all accidental deaths during the ages 15-19, whereas for all 
ages after 55 they average only 0.7 of 1 per cent. for all accidental 
deaths. 

““As might be expected, the heaviest toll comes during the 
fall and winter months, when the hunters are out in full force. 
Forty-seven per cent. of all firearm deaths occurred during four 
months during 1927. Highty-seven per cent. of all firearm 
fatalities happen to men.”’ 


PROPOSED, HOSPITALS IN BALLOONS—Acrial hospitals, 
lifted miles above the earth on great balloons so that sick people 
can have the advantage of the pure air and undiluted sunlight 
high above the clouds, are suggested by Dr. W. Oppel, head of 
the Metchnikoff Hospital in Leningrad, Russia, says Dr. E. E. 
Free’s Week’s Science (New York): 


“Admitting that his plan seems at the moment too fantastic 
for actual trial, Dr. Oppel urges its undoubted benefit to the 
patients’ health as a sufficient reason why engineers and aviators 
should plan and experiment in this direction until perhaps such 
flying health centers may become possibilities. Physicians 
know, Dr. Oppel points out, that the climate of high mountains 
is beneficial in many diseases, notably tuberculosis. In his own 
city of Leningrad one of the difficulties in treating such diseases 
is that no near-by mountains are available. Even in countries 
like Switzerland, where mountains do exist, the tops are seldom 
high enough, Dr. Oppel believes, to obtain the benefits of. lifting 
sick people entirely above the cloud layer and into sunlight 
unaltered by dust or smoke. Why not urge aircraft engineers, 
he asks, to devise great metal structures, open on four sides to 
the air, roofed with ray-transparent glass and lifted by great 
gas bags at the four corners, to provide aerial homes for scores 
or even hundreds of the sick. Supplies or patients could be 
carried up or down by small captive balloons.’ 


MAKING 41 YARDS OF CLOTH OUT OF 40 


OW CLOTH IS SOMETIMES STRETCHED to make 
H 41 yards out of 40, or 52,000 out of 50,000, is described 
in The National Laundry Journal (New York) by George 

Rice. It is not a bad policy, Mr. Rice thinks, to make money, 
food, or any commodity go as far as possible by stretching it to 
the limits of its workable area. But when it comes to stretching 
cloth to get more yardage from each bolt, he intimates that the 


policy has foes as well as friends. He writes: 


“The foes of the cloth-stretching policy, which has been 
practised by some jobbing houses in recent years, are of course 
the buyers who get the cloth which may or may not have been 
impaired by stretching, but which at least is lighter in weight, 
more open in meshing properties, a trifle thinner and therefore 
not quite so substantial in texture as when it first left the mill 
in which it was made. 

‘he friends of the stretching policy are those who increase 
their profit margins slightly per yard by making each yard a 
fraction of an inch or a full inch greater in surface area, and 
therefore in a bolt of 40 yards gain a full yard or so in measure- 
ment and the value of that yard in money. Bootleggers make 
liquor go further by adding water, which may be beneficial for 
some people, for water is less harmful to drink than some of the 
liquor sold to-day. But when dealers in cloth undertake to 
make 41 or more yards out of an even 40-yard piece, the subse- 
quent dealers and the consumers are not benefited, except in 
special instances, for they get a cloth which necessarily is below 
its standard in several essential qualities. 

‘‘The special instances in which the next firm or consumer is 
benefited by the stretching policy is when cloth through error 
has been woven too heavy in the mill. 

“‘Converters have frequent occasions for sending cotton, 
woolen, linen, silk, rayon, and all kinds of cloth to finishers for 
various reasons. Sometimes changes in fashion occur so fast 
that the finish, the color, or the nap of goods has to be altered 
while in the converter’s possession. The goods are sent to 
finishing or dyeing firms for this purpose, all of which is per- 
fectly proper. But scattered throughout the land are finishers 
who will not hesitate to gain a few yards in each piece of cloth 
with the understanding that they may retain a part of the gain 
as compensation. This gain may be accomplished with goods 
which have been. sent to the finisher for bleaching, redyeing, or 
other purpose, or with goods which have been sent there solely 
for the purpose of making 40 yards into 41 yards. 

“*Sometimes the plan is conducted in a wholesale manner. 
We hear that a certain converter sent 50,000 yards of cotton 
cloth to a finisher who returned 51,000 after he had retained 
1,000 yards as his share. Having obtained the thousand yards 
so easily, this finisher put the goods out in the local market at a 
low price so that the sale of the original lot was affected and the 
price had to be reduced to a point that resulted in a loss exceeding 
the gain made by the stretching. 

“Stretching does not improve the wearing qualities of cloth. 
There are devices in use for testing the stretching capacity of 
both yarn and cloth. A thread taken from a piece of cloth is 
placed about the circumference of a disk and tied to a pin thereon. 
Then this thread is brought down below a grooved pulley on the 
stand and pulled by hand until its fracturing point is reached. 
The degree of stretch it will stand before breaking is registered 
by a pointer fixt to the disk. If by tests it is found that the 
threads of cloth will stand some stretching without impairment, 
and the cloth is too weighty, stretching is justifiable if the 
cloth is marketed at its stretched weight and thickness, as 
usually it is. 

“The writer has worked in mills where hand tenter bars were 
used. The edges of the cloth had to be hooked on by hand. To 
gain a few inches of cloth in a 40-yard piece on the hand bars, 
we would hook one end of the piece on the bars and then two of 
us would pull at the other end and then fasten. Sometimes 
the cloth is extended in length by running it through rollers while 
wet, with the first set turning at a slower speed than the last set. 
The slight stretch acquired between the two sets of rollers makes 
a gain of about one inch in a yard of cloth. 

“But if the pattern is checkered it will be noticed that while 
the checks go into the stretching rolls in a perfectly square form, 
the check will be elongated and distorted when the cloth leaves 
the stretching rolls. 

“Stretching means simply to make a certain poundage of raw 
material cover a greater surface area than the manufacturers 
of the goods intended. The proper way to get this greater 
surface area with the same amount of raw material is to spin 
the yarns finer or put a fewer number of threads per inch in the 
warp and the filling, which fact, of course, is well known to manu- — 
facturers, converters, and all persons who handle cloth.” 


Suppose somebody said — 
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"I can add 10% to 30% more power to your engine. 


I can preserve its first-year feel for 30,000 miles.” 


You’d want to know how and why. 


The “how” is the New Mobiloil. 
The “why” is told below. 


N spite of our scientific prejudice 

against superlative language, we are 
prepared to make some very strong 
statements about the New Mobiloil. 

For example: We are willing to say 
that use of the New Mobiloil will help 
your engine develop 10% to 30% more 
power than other oils generally sold for 
the same motor. Our road and labora- 
tory tests have bettered the higher 
figure. 

Our assurance that the amazing New 
Mobiloil will stand up better and con- 
sume more slowly under high speed is a 
conservative reflection of the speed-test 
records made in thousands of miles of 

- running at the Atlantic City Speedway. 
And it is an established engineering 
fact that the oil which lasts longest 
and stands up best at high speed, lu- 


bricates best at any speed. 


the New 


We believe that, with regular draining 
and refilling, and with reasonable care 
of your car, the New Mobiloil will 
keep the first-year feel in your new 
engine for at least 30,000 miles. Actu- 
ally, Mobiloil has preserved the first- 
year feel in imany engines for more 


than twice this distance. 


The New Mobiloil will give you 
many thousands of miles of the pleas- 
antest motoring you have ever known 
and save you many repair bills besides. 
Mobiloil has been the World’s Quality 
Oil ever since it lubricated the first 
successful motor car. Mobiloil is made 
by the Oldest and Largest Specialists 


in Lubrication. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high quality lubricants 
for all types of machinery 


sin. 


| 


CEE 


Mobiloil 


Make this chart your guide 


It shows the correct 
Mobiloil for certain prominent cars. If your car 
is not listed below, see complete Mobiloil Chart 
at your Mobiloil dealer’s. 


Peerless, 72, 90,91... 
¥ other model. 

Plymouth 

ponuee 


Stesrus Knight, 6-80, 
“other model. 
Studebaker 
Velie, 8-cyl 
“ 6-cyl 


grade of Gargoyle 


Ray w 
PPS 


wo 
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PERSONAL 


* GLIMPSES 


THE PRINCE AND THE HUNGRY COAL-MINERS 


HE SOUND OF WEEPING within the grimy little 

cottage was stilled by a knock at the door. Two 

strangers, followed by a curious but respectful flock of 
‘sightseers, had sloshed through the black coal mud to that house 
of mourning. Its tenant, Frank McKay, a Northumbrian coal- 
miner, was away arranging for his wife’s funeral. She had suc- 
cumbed at last to prolonged underfeeding—a condition shared 
by practically the whole of the mining population of England’s 
dying coal-fields. One of McKay’s grieving daughters opened 
the cottage door, and the two strangers entered. One of them, 
indicating the other, said, ‘‘This is the Prince of Wales.’”’ The 


Acme News picture 


been out of work three years. Four days ago Mrs. Cameron | 
gave birth to her eighth child. She was visited by the Prince. 

The latest arrival was being nursed near the fire by a rela- 
tive, and the seven brothers and sisters were huddled about in ~ 
the same room. The eldest is a girl of seventeen. The Prince | 
shook hands with Mrs. Cameron and listened sympathetically to 
her husband’s story of weary, disheartening attempts to find 
some kind of work. 

Another family visited were the Farrages, at the village of — 
High Spen. When the Prince asked permission to enter the 
house, Mrs. Farrage, to use her own words, ‘‘nearly took a fit.” 
The head of the household is laid up with a poisoned foot, and 
one of the sons is ill. Two other lads had just returned home 
from night shift in a pit, and, cov- 
ered with grime, were preparing 
to take off their pit clothes when 
the Prince surprized them. 

Then a daughter came in, and 
Mrs. Farrage said: ‘‘This is my 
daughter, Martha—Martha, this 
is the Prince of Wales.”’ 

“T can tell you we are all 
pleased to see you,” Mrs. Farrage 
assured the Prince. 

At Chopwell the bereaved vet- 
eran, Frank McKay, at length 
got into touch with the Prince. 
He had obtained a lift in a ear 
from Winlaton. Apologizing for 
his absence at Winlaton, he said: 
‘‘T am very sorry, and very glad 
to meet you now.” 


Snow was falling heavily when 
the Prince of Wales set out on his 
tour of the coal-fields of Durham 


INTO THE HEART OF ENGLAND'S MISERY TRUDGED THE HEIR TO THE THRONE 


Here he is seen (in the light overcoat) on a visit to Winlaton, in the coal-mining area near Newcastle, 
where he was saddened by many scenes of destitution. 


Prince, whose face was strained with deep concern over the many 
sights of misery he had witnessed on his tour of the suffering 
mining districts, impulsively took the hands of the two startled 
McKay girls, and stammered out an earnest assurance of his 
sympathy. At his own request he was ushered up the steep 
and narrow stairs to the attic where the emaciated dead woman 
lay. There he uttered such words of consolation as may come 
to the lips of a deeply moved Prince in such a place. The 
father of the family, it appears, had arranged to show the Prince 
around that mining locality—Winlaton, in the Neweastle dis- 
trict—but the death of his wife had changed that plan. In 
McKay’s absence, we learn from the London Daily Telegraph: 


A man named Charles Lewis offered his services as guide. 
Going up to,.the Prince, he said: ‘‘ I’l1 show you some poor houses, 
sir. Aa meet as weel start wi’ me own.’’. Thereupon he in- 
stalled himself on the left of the Prince, with Sir Godfrey Thomas 
and Mr. Noel Curtis-Bennett on the right, and the procession 
set off through the deep slush along Winlaton. 

So dense was the crowd that we were simply carried along. 
Large numbers of women who tried to press forward in the hope 
of getting near the Prince were reproved by their husbands, 
who obviously wished to respect the Prince’s wish to be able 
to see unhampered the real conditions of the colliery village 
homes. 

Lewis chattered volubly in his strong vernacular with the 
Prince all the way to his house, where, addressing his astonished 
wife and five children, he announced: ‘‘Heor’s the Prince come 
te see us.”’ The visitor spoke kind words to Mrs. Lewis and 
patted the children. 

While in Winlaton the Prince was escorted by Lewis and the 
whole of the inhabitants to the cottage of Charles Cameron, 
who served in the 9th Durhams in the Great War. He has 


earlier that morning, relates The 
Telegraph’s special correspondent, 
and we read on: 


He arrived by the night train, and breakfasted at the local 
station hotel. There was no official welcome. 

Crossing the Tyne he called first at the Labor Exchange at 
Blaydon, where he was given particulars of the distress in that 
locality. ‘‘ Looking for work in this area,” an official told him, 
““is like looking for a needle in a haystack.” 

A number of local miners had been given work in the Royal 
parks, but some of the men, it was stated, had become so home- 
sick that they had returned home, and were again facing un- 
employment. 

One of the homes visited by the Prince was that of Ernie 
Wales, who had gone up to him in the street, saying, ‘‘A ’am an 
ex-soldier, sir. Come and see ma hoos. Come an’ look in ma 
pantry.” 

The Prince accepted the invitation. 

Wales served in the Great War in the Northumberland 
Fusiliers, and was gassed. With the exception of odd periods 
he has been unemployed over five years. He has a wife and 
three children. 

When the Prince entered his house, Wales opened the pantry 
door, and the Prince, realizing the full significance of the act, 
said: ‘‘Yes, I understand.” 

One of the children, a boy, is ill, and was sleeping at the time. 
The Prince raised the coverlet of the bed to see him. 

Wales kept repeating, ‘“‘Aa want a job,’ and at the con- 
clusion of the visit said to me, ‘‘The Prince is going to get me a 
job. He’s reet matey, aa can tell you. The wife’s properly 
bucked up with what he said te us.”’ 

A few doors further away the Prince called on a miner, named 
Cutmore, and his family. Part of the furniture in the home had 
been sold, and to such a state was the family reduced that the 
three children, having no boots, had for a while been unable 
to go to school. These, however, came yesterday from the 
Lord Mayor’s Fund and were shown to the Prince, who, several 
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Licading Viennese Scientists 


HOFRAT PROF. DR. 
ADOLF CLUSS 


International authority on problems of nutri- 
tion; Professor at the Hochschule fiir Boden- 
kultur at Vienna; outstanding member, 
International Scientific Council of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome, 
appointed by the Italian Government; hon- 
orary member of American and German 
scientific bodies. 


“Today we know yeast is a con- 
tainer par excellence of the vitamins 
which form, if we may say so, the link 
between food and medicaments. Yeast 
can be called a food-stuff, a medica- 
ment, a means of strengthening and 
building up of thebody. It not only helps 
nutrition but also promotes health 
and physical and meztal well being.” 


Mb. tt. (lo 


DR. LASZLO BERCZELLER 


One of the leading Austrian nutrition experts, 
recipient of degrees from the Universities of 
Budapest, Munich and Strassburg. His pri- 
vate laboratory in Vienna is furnished him by 
the Austrian government; famous for perfect- 
ing a flour from soy beans to help relieve 
economic distress in central Europe. 


FLEISCHMANN'S4 
jor FTAEALTH * 


Copyright, 1928, The Fleischmann Co. 


strikingly 


Comrie 


American Health Idea 


TQOR a hundred years or more, 

Vienna has been celebrated as 
one of the medical centers of the 
world. Now three of Vienna’s most 
distinguished scientists— Hofrat Prof. 
Dr. Cluss, Prof. Dr. Viktor Grafe and 
Dr. Laszlo Berczeller—proclaim yeast 
as a great, natural “protective food”’ 
of mankind. 


Ninety per cent of our ills start in 
the intestinal tract. In a recent sur- 
vey in the United States, half the 
doctors reporting said they prescribed 
fresh yeast to keep the intestinal 
tract clean, healthy and active. 


‘Most of man’s food serves as fuel 


and building material. Only a very 
little of it, and only particular kinds, 
act specifically to improve health and 
well-being. Yeast is one of these spe- 
cial foods and as such is in some 
respects of even greater importance to 
man than milk ... Science has proved 
experimentally the life-preserving and 
curative properties of yeast.’’ 


ZY. DEO, 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is fresh. Un- 
like dried or killed yeast it contains 
millions of living, active yeast plants. 
As they pass daily through your in- 
testinal tract they combat harmful 
poisons and purify the whole system. 


Eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
daily, one before or between meals, plain 
or in water (hot or cold). To get full bene- 
fit, you must eat it regularly and over a 
sufficient period of time. At all grocers 
and many leading cafeterias, lunch 
counters and soda fountains. Start today. 


Write for latest booklet on Yeast in 
the diet—free. Health Research Dept. 
C-128, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington St., New York, N., Y. 


(Below) 
PROF. DR. VIKTOR GRAFE 


Well-known authority on chemical, bio-chem- 
ical and physio-chemical problems, who, with 
his collaborators has discovered a new method 
for isolating the phosphates in yeast; Professor 
of Physiological Chemistry, University of 
Vienna; official food analyst, City of Vienna. 


‘We know the vitamines which are 
derived from organic phosphates are 
the most important elements in a well 
balanced diet. Yeast contains such 


phosphates in great quantity. Where 
these are lacking from the diet, various 
diseases of the blood, nerves and skin 
may be observed. Through the addi- 
tion of yeast, therefore, digestion is 
improved; nervousness and fatigue dis- 
appear.”’ 
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times to-day, exprest pleasure at the good work that is thus 
being carried on by the fund. 

On the following day, we learn from the Manchester Guar- 
dian, the Prince of Wales, continuing his tour of the North- 
umberland ecoal-field, saw conditions, of which he could but 
exclaim, ‘‘What a ghastly mess!”” Reading on: 


P. & A. photograph 


A WARM WELCOME FOR THE PRINCE WHO WANTED TO KNOW 


His desire to ‘‘see for himself’’ met with a rousing endorsement from the people of the distrest 


“black country,’’ as may be seen above. 


His party motored from pit to pit, passing through hamlets 
which consisted of one or two rows of mean houses facing great 
spoil heaps, with a lane of oozing mud as the village street. 
They stopt from time to time and alighted, and saw poverty 
which can searecely be imagined. They heard tales, simply told, 
of hunger, overcrowding, of people too poor to have a light in 
their homes. 

One of the earliest places visited was Wapping Square, Forest 
Hall, Benton. The party alighted, and the Prince spent some 
time in this district, accompanied by Mrs. Kelly, a member of 
the Board of Guardians and of the local relief committee. They 
started in the house of Mr. W. Little, Chairman of the local 
Labor party and secretary of the district relief committee. 
Mr. Little had just come up from the pit, and was still begrimed 
with coal-dust. He was about to sit down to his dinner when 
the Prince entered the clean, scantily furnished room. ‘‘It 
makes me sick at heart to see and know there are such condi- 
tions,’’ the Prince said to Little. ‘‘Yes, and there are many 
other places where people are far worse off than ourselves,” 
Little told him. ‘‘There’s a house over the way in which nine 
people live, and six of them are grown up.” 

When the Prince walked over to the house of the McCann 
family, he met the only boy who is working coming home from 
the night shift. Robert McCann, who is only fifteen years of 
age, looked a pathetic little fellow with his blackened face, 
tattered clothes, and worn-out shoes. His toes poking out of 
his boots were quickly noticed by the Prince, who wanted to 
know if they could not get something better. MceCann’s 
father, who is a widower, told the Prince that there were eight 
children, and that there was less than £2 [$10] a week coming in. 
‘““We have not been able to buy clothes or boots for many a 
long day,” he added. 

The Prince went into this place, which sheltered eight people, 
and in the murky gloom he saw two broken beds in the living- 
room. There was scarcely any light, and McCann told him that 
most of the neighbors could not afford to have lights at night. 


[t was here that the Prince uttered his tortured exclamation, 
‘What a ghastly mess!” 
tinues: 


The Guardian correspondent con- 


It was the same sad story of poverty and squalor almost 
everywhere. 

At East Hartford the Prince was told that the average earnings 
of a household would not exceed £1 [$5] a week. He was 
keenly interested in this, and asked for figures to show the true 
state of affairs. William Lynch, a miner, brought to him the 


The Prince has his hand to his hat. 


pay-sheet of four miners, who in the course of one week he 
worked sixteen shifts and had 38s. 2d. [$9.54] to divide amo 
them. Four other men said their combined wages for one we 
amounted to only 24s. 6d. [$6.12]. Colliery officials at Ashin 
ton told the Prince that these were probably cases where tl 
men had been working a bad seam, and where there were lar 
quantities of stone, the removal of which consumed their tim 

The Prince went into many hous 
at East Hartford. Mrs. Foster, wl 
has to provide for a family of nin 
told him: ‘‘Last week my husband 
wages amounted to 32s. [$8], and # 
week before to 27s. [$6.75]. We ha 
meat on Sundays, but have to tal 
pot-luck for the rest of the week. V 
never have butter, because we can n 
afford it. We eat margarin. The 
are many occasions when we ha 
nothing to eat. The children often ; 
to school with half a slice of brea 
and sometimes not even that.” 

During the afternoon the Prince 1 
turned to Seaton Burn, which hé 
been adopted by Kingston and Su 
biton. At one cottage he was oby 
ously surprized when an occupi¢ 
Mrs. Stewart, said in homely fashio 
“How is your dad, sir?” ‘He 
getting on as well as can be expected 
replied the Prince. ‘‘Thank you ve 
much for your kind inquiry.” ‘I « 
hope he will soon be all right,” sa 
Mrs. Stewart. ‘‘Many of us ha 
sent up our prayers for him and ft! 
Queen in these dark days.” 

When the Prince came to the hou 
of Mrs. Cooke he was warned off } 
the barking of a terrier called She 
“Tt’s only his friendliness,’ Mrs. Coo! 
said. ‘‘He is a good dog, but I am afraid he will have to ¢ 
I have no money to pay for his license.’’ The Prince spoke 
the Lord Mayor of Newcastle, who immediately handed Mi 
Cooke a ten-shilling note. 


The Prince’s visit to the coal-fields is estimated by the Londs 
Daily News and Westminster Gazette, in an editorial, as perhay 
the most important piece 
of public service that he 
has ever done, ‘‘which is 
saying a good deal, for 
he has always been con- 
spicuously active in the 
discharge of the duties of 
his office.”” Furthermore: 


The mere example is of 
value. It is not every 
daintily brought up young 
man, with all the plea- 
sures of life at his disposal, 
who would consent to 
spend his time messing 
about in the mud among 
the scenes of heartrend- 
ing misery and abject 
squalid destitution which 
are now all that there is to 
see in a deplorably large 
part of the English and 
Welsh coal-fields. The 
reporters have done their 
best to invest his travels 
with a pale halo of ro- 
manee, for which one or 
two pathetic incidents af- 
ford some material. But 
there is little enough real 
romance in the misery of 
the miner. It is just, as 
the Prince says,‘‘aghastly 
mess,’ which makes the 
heart of any one looking at 
it, as he looked at it, sick 
to see it. 

It may be that the low 


Wide World photograph 


A PITMAN’S DAUGHTER 


Ten-year-old Eve Hibbert, bedrag: 

gled flower of the perishing coal: 

fields, who told the Prince some har¢ 
facts about poverty. 


lo-day 


even the edge 
of the Send 


can hear — 
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A few hundreds 
heard Lincoln 


T present-day inaugurations of Pres- 
idents of the United States, every- 
body in the vast ctowd assembled at 
Washington is able to hear every word 
of the ceremony. A Western Electric 
Public Address System, with its loud- 
speaking horns above the speaker’s 
stand and at strategic points in the 
crowd, makes this possible. 

This apparatus amplifies sound and 
distributes it to all parts of a city park 
ot square or an indoor auditorium. In 
onvention halls of hotels, it brings 
he speaket’s voice loud and clear to 
seople in the rear seats. 


The Public Address System has a 
growing use in hotels, in amusement 
parks, in hospitals, where music or 
other entertainment can thereby be dis- 
tributed from a single source to any 
number of places or rooms. The equip- 
ment is adapted to a wide range of 


Unlimited thousands 
now hear presidents 


requirements ...A product of the tele- 
phone art, the Public Address System 
is electrically and mechanically depend- 
able. It is made by Western Electric 
and sold by Graybar Electric—two 
names that mean-quality and service in 
things electrical. 


estern Esecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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wages which have excited the Prince’s particular indigna- 
tion are an example of a thing which has been hinted at 
more than once—the cutting in certain mines of the minimum 
rates. The miners are quite helpless; they dare not resist 
this practise, with hundreds clamoring for their jobs. But if 
it exists, it is clearly a monstrous wrong that should be inquired 
into and righted without delay. This, however, is but one small 
incident in a vast tragedy. The real value of the Prince’s visit 
lies in the effect it is obviously having in ‘‘ waking England up’’— 
to adopt his father’s famous phrase—to the ghastly conditions in 
which thousands upon thousands of Brit- 
ish workingmen, who have done no wrong, 
are living in a country which is still, despite 
all that has happened, rich and in many 
ways prosperous; and to the responsibility 
which rests upon all, from the Prime Min- 
ister downward, who are content to leave 
any stone unturned to end this national 
disgrace. 


A Neweastle dispatch in the same news- 
paper summarizes some of the Prince’s im- 
pressions on one day of his three-day tour, 
thus: 


The Prince of Wales has been shocked 
by the deplorable economic conditions he 
encountered to-day when he continued his 
tour of the distrest areas of the northern 
coal-fields. He traveled nearly a hundred 
miles through mining townships in North- 
umberland and in drab little colliery town- 
ships. 

He saw sights which would disgrace the 
slums of any great city. The Prince found 
eight people living in one tiny room of an 
attic without a bedstead and with hardly 
any bedding. 

He went‘into the home of a miner who 
is going blind, and whose wife had been 
crippled by an accident, and he heard how 
the couple had been served with an eject- 
ment order, which expires in three weeks. 

He found children without boots and 
stockings, and he insisted that arrange- 
ments should be made at once for them 
to be properly shod. 

The greatest shock of all was when he 
was given facts and figures to show that 
in some places it does not pay the miners 
to work. He was given details of men 
who have brought home less than ten 
shillings [$2.50] for a week’s work. At 
first the Prince was incredulous, and when 
he was convineed that the truth had been 
told he was nonplused and indignant. 

He showered questions on his informants . 
to discover how such conditions could 
exist. He was anxious to get to the root 
of the problem, and it was all his escort 
could do to induce him to leave. 

He sat on rickety chairs before kitchen 
fires discussing intimate domestic questions 
in the family circles of miners who have been out of work for 
years. The Prince wanted to know how they lived and what 
they had to eat. He found out for himself how the women have 
to manage on twenty shillings or thirty shillings [$5 or $7.50] 
a week, with many hungry mouths to feed. 

It was at Cramlington, a desolate mining village, with primi- 
tive streets that were yards of mud, that the Prince learned how 
hard is the lot even of many miners who are not unemployed. 

Pay-sheets were produced to him to show how meager are the 
earnings of many of the working miners. One showed that a 
gang of four men working five shifts throughout the week had 
made only £1 9s. [$7.25]. 

“You mean for one man,’’ interposed the Prince. 

It was explained that that was the total earnings of the four 
men. 

“That is astonishing,’’ he said. 
be for just one man.” 

“It comes to this—men who are working are in many cases 
not so well off as the unemployed.” 


“T really thought it must 


The Prince of Wales, by throwing the searchlight of publicity 
on the appalling conditions in the mining areas, has proved once 
more that half the world is ignorant of how the other half lives, 
declared The Daily News on the following day, and we read on: 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


BACK TO THE LIGHT OF DAY 


The Prince, wearing a miner’s worxing kit, 
is leaving a pithead after an underground 
trip of investigation. 


Astonishment, alarm, and indignation were everywhere fel 
and publicly exprest, yesterday at the revelations that hay 
followed on the Prince’s tour. 

The campaign to awaken the nation to the extreme seriousne: 
of the position was followed by the opening of the Lord Mayor 
Fund, and the Prince yesterday paid tribute to the work of tk 
press. 

In so far as this fund can relieve the situation, the Royal tou 
will be an immense help. 

The deplorably squalid housing conditions in many distri¢ 
have particularly imprest him. When I 
met Mr. James Robson, president of tk 
Durham Miners’ Association, to-day, | 
discust housing conditions for some tim 

At Woodside, a typical derelict minin 
village, the people stood with their chi 
dren at their doors—pathetic, sad-face 
groups—and the Prince went from one 1 
the other shaking hands with them al 
and giving them a word of cheer. 

The household of Mr. and Mrs. Arthi 
Graydon and four children was typical. 

Graydon, an ex-soldier, who served 1 
France, has had no work for five years b 
cause all the collieries in the district hay 
closed down. The family live on the do 
of 32s. [$8] a week, out of which 5s. 6 
[$1.37] has to be paid in rent for a thre 
room cottage. The man was wearin 
a suit provided by the Distress Fund. 

““We have meat once a week,’ Graydo 
told the Prince, ‘‘and it’s a job to get mil 
for the bairns. I’d much rather work tha 
be on the dole, but there is nothing for m 
to do now the pits are closed.” 

As the Prince came out of the house, 
blind woman in the crowd eried, ‘‘I can 
see him, I can’t see him. Please let m 
touch him.’ She was led forward, an 
the Prince shook hands with her. 


The distrest coal-mine areas have bee 
suffering from an unemployment problei 
ever since the post-armistice boom, cor 
ditions becoming particularly acute withi 
the past three years, relates the Associate 
Press, continuing: 


While the exact figures of those uner 
ployed can only be estimated, it is believe 
that there are about 200,000 men withor 
work, and with little hope of work in th 
mining villages of England and Wale 
These represent what an official stati: 
tician called the ‘‘permanent surplus” « 
the coal-mining industry. Their saving 
are gone and they are struggling along o 
the so-called dole on public charity. 

The British coal-mining industry has bee 
suffering largely from readjustment aft 
the war, but other factors have been tk 
development of new producing fields i 
Kurope, the growing use of fuel oils and, in the opinions of ar 
cent conference on the problem at Geneva, from overproductio1 

In some districts which the Prince visited he found less tha 
one-fourth of the men at work. 


The Baldwin Government seems to have been thrown int 
consternation by the emotional results of the Prince’s visit 4 
the distrest “black country.” As the Philadelphia Record pu 
the case, with editorial comment: é 


Premier Stanley Baldwin has, it is stated, told the Prince « 
Wales that it would be injudicious for him to follow his tour 
the distrest mining areas of northern England with a visit to tl 
still more poverty-stricken villages of Wales. They are havir 
a general election in Britain in May. 

And what a topsy-turvy situation now exists! We have tl 
Prince of Wales being cheered to the echo at Socialist-Lab¢ 
gatherings, while in Conservative circles there is-grave shakir 
of heads over the deep: sympathy shown by His Royal Highne 
on his tour and the indignation he has openly exprest over tl 
conditions which he found. 

The reaction from the Prince’s visit has been immediat 
During the past few days there have been two by-elections | 
England. In both, Labor, fighting a forlorn hope, captured tl 
seats. The Government is alarmed. | 
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THE NORTH POLE’S UNWELCOME VISIT TO EUROPE 


66 ATHING. R.S. V. P.,” said the invitation. 


“That’s a party I wouldn’t miss for anything,” said 
the uncomfortable London husband. 

“Nor I,” agreed his uncomfortable wife. 

“May we go, too?” asked their uncomfortable children. 

Bathing! It was a delightful picture that the word conjured 
up—and not a picture of a palatial marble 
swimming-pool, such as millionaires have 
in the movies. No, it was an every-day 
bathtub, hot water, soap, sponges, towels, 
that this family, bathless for several days, 
saw in its mind’s eye. For it was during 
the almost unprecedented cold weather 
that has swept England and the continent 
of Europe this winter, when it seemed as if 
the North Pole had come south for a visit. 
London pipes were frozen, we read, Lon- 
doners, as a rule, went bathless. ‘‘Have you 
had a bath to-day?’’ became a common 
greeting, and hosts whose pipes were work- 
ing and who could issue invitations to 
bathing parties were the heroes of their 
friends, according to dispatches of the Asso- 
ciated Press and the New York World. 

But there was a far more serious side to 
the plight of Europe, used to milder 


hunger, descending on villages, and killing men, women, and 
children. 

A first-hand account of how the badly delayed Orient Express 
battled snow and cold is given in the London Morning Post, 
by Roy Bishop, a passenger, who says: 


It was after Trieste had been passed, and we had caught that 


VENICE, THE “BRIDE OF THE ADRIATIC,” LOOKED TRULY A BRIDE 


weather, and caught unprepared by the 
way-below-zero temperatures that pre- 
vailed for weeks, even at the usually pleas- 
ant Mediterranean winter resorts. What 
Paris suffered is strikingly shown in a 
dispatch to The World, which tells us that the French State pawn- 
shop, the Mont de Piété, gave back pawned bedding, overcoats, 
shawls, and other elothing, free, to help the poor suffering from 
the cold. From a variety of sources come word pictures of 
other sections. The sunny Riviera covered with snow and 
unable to find a snow-shovel. The ‘‘beautiful Blue Danube,” 
very blue indeed and choked with ice from bank to bank. Snow 
en the dome of the mosque of St. Sofia in Constantinople, 
and lying many feet deep in the streets. The Venetian canals 
frozen. Roman children snowballing. Gipsies frozen to death 
in Central Europe. Trains snowbound. Wolves, driven by 


Wide World photograph 
HOT TEA FOR COLD PEDESTRIANS IN VIENNA’S STREETS 


A welcome work of charity during a hard winter—especially as the tea was accom- 


panied with slabs of that delicious Vienna bread. 


f 


In her dazzling white mantle she ravished her admirers’ hearts anew. Few have ever seen the 
Isola di San Giorgio and Palladio’s Church as above, veiled in the snow and frost of an 


exceptionally severe winter. 


fleeting, lovely glimpse of Venice snow-clad and the unusual 
spectacle of an ice-ridden Grand Canal, that the Orient Express 


began to behave during the night like the Mauretania in a gale. 


Previously, after Paris, we had seen France and Italy deeply 
clad in snow. The lower valleys of Switzerland, and the hills 
around Lake Geneva from Lausanne to St. Maurice, were curi- 
ously free. But the awakening, in the plains of Serbia, was 
superb. Huge banks of snow loomed over the line. The whole 
train was festooned with icicles of amazing length. In the sta- 
tions, men muffled to the eyes were endeavoring to cut away the 
solid ice with pickaxes. Every village was a perfect representa- 
tion of an old-fashioned Christmas card. Long interminable 
expanses of snow stretched upon every side, and an occasional 
hare or a covey of hungry-looking partridges started 
at times at our approach. To observe these things 
it was necessary to chop away the ice from the 
windows with a pocket-knife. 

There were not many travelers in the train. 
There was an amazingly beautiful Turkish lady with 
an escort who fiercely resented any glance toward 
her. There was a Cockney family—father, mother, 
and daughter—whose very presence and destiny 
were amystery. There was, of course, a solitary 
Scotsman. Two or three Levantines, a chorus 
girl, and ourselves (bound for Belgrade) completed 
the list, tho we must not forget the gentleman with 
the special Foreign Office passport. 

Ten hours late in Belgrade. I wonder what 
happened to the train afterwards. We heard ru- 
mors of complete stagnation amid Macedonian 
drifts. A worse night was in reserve for us on our 
return journey. 

We had already learned something about extreme 
cold. One is not generally allowed to walk across 
the Danube at Belgrade. Still, the sun shone during 
the day, and the cold, altho 35 degrees of frost were 
registered, was stimulating. But on Sunday night, 
February 3, the express having failed to arrive, 
when we embarked upon a local train to Budapest, 
we knew little of the terrors that lay in store for us. 

Belgrade station, upon a night like this, is unde- 
niably chilly. The train itself was arctic. 

We purchased two sausages, which, when thawed, 
proved to be bad. Other sustenance, on that in- 
terminable night, did not appear. Somewhere 
between Slovenia and Hungary we ran into a 
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snow-drift. The pale light of a half moon revealed imminent 
masses of snow above, behind, and around us. We got out of 
the train and ran silly sprints in order to restore some feel- 
ing to our feet. At times we played those word-making games 
which enliven the gloom of certain tea parties. We told Rabe- 
laisian tales and torrid Limericks. 
ing with a start in new snow- 
drifts: We betted upon the 
result of the general elec- 
tion. We discust Hinstein and 
Mussolini and Hobbs. I re- 
membered a story by Mark 
Twain of snowed-up travelers 
who drew lots as to the first 
member of their party who 
should sacrifice his body to 
provide a communal meal. 

The worst nights end. Buda- 
pest station was paradise, with 
its hot coffee and rum. We 
had traveled all night in a 
local second-class compart- 
ment, without heating. We 
wrote on its frost-bitten win- 
dow our parody: 


We dozed fitfully, awaken- 


‘“‘Put me somewhere south of 


Zagreb, 

Where the best is like the 
worst, 

And there ain’t no ten com- 
partments, 


And aman ean’t raise a First.” 


And the London Daily Ex- 
press, in a Vienna dispatch, 
outlines thus the suffering in usually pleasant Constantinople: 


Wireless is the only means of communicating with the distrest 
city. All telephone and telegraph cables are interrupted; trains 
aresnowedup on all lines, and ships are prevented from leaving the 
harbor by a frightful tornado. 

The snow is nine feet deep in the suburbs, and troops were 
employed to disperse the packs 
of wolves which are haunting 
the environs of the city. 

Many homeless people have 
been frozen to death in the 
streets, and in consequence of 
the likelihood of the collapse 
of the workers, all attempts to 
remove snow from the streets 
have been stopt. There is 
danger of famine, as the sup- 
ply of flour is limited, and no 
more is. procurable. Most 
shops and theaters are closed. 
The streets-are empty, aban- 
doned to the bitter winds and 
the snow-drifts. ~ 


An outline of the situation 
from close at hand is given in 
this London Times editorial: 


It has been a case of bear- 
ing the ills that we know, the 
rawness and the fogs and 
the drafts, rather than flying 
to others which in ordinary 
years are not known in the 
sunny places to which people 
so readily ‘‘esecape”’ at this 
season. On the south coast 
of England the cold has been 
more boisterous than in many 
a northern city. At one well- 
known health resort the palms 
had to be kept alive by the 
cherishing warmth of electric 
lamps; and those who have 
sought the usually sun-bathed 
terraces of the French Riviera have trudged about in slush and 
snow. Snow has been a visitor as far south as Palermo, and 
Venice and Siena have both marked 11 degrees of frost Fahrenheit. 
But the mere disillusionment of disappointed sun-seekers fades into 
insignificance compared with the perils, adversities, and hardships 
inflicted upon the dwellers and travelers in other parts of Europe. 


No strains of ‘‘Santa Lucia’’ could be expected from shivering sere- 
naders while Venice's famous bridges looked iike wedding-cake designs. 


EVEN ROME’S SUNKIST FOUNTAINS WENT FRAPPE 
People stared when they saw the famous fount of the Triton like this. 


Turkey’s coldest winter for twenty-five years has its counter- 
part in many other countries of Europe. In Roumania 52 
degrees of frost has been reported; in Poland 72; and at 
Ivanoy-Voznesensk in European Russia actually 99 degrees 
(Fahrenheit in each case). The shores of the Baltic are frozen 
off Northern Germany. Twenty-five ships have been held fast 
in Swinemunde Bay. Floating 
ice-blocks have encumbered the 
shipping on the Upper Rhine; 
in Bavaria the lakes are being 
crossed by motor-omnibuses, 
and deer have been driven by 
cold and hunger into some of 
the smaller towns. The Dan- 
ube is reported to be frozen 
over at Regensburg, Budapest, 
and Belgrade. It is strange to 
hear of a layer of ice being 
formed on Lake Maggiore 
near Locarno. Unexpected 
consequences have flowed from 
the cold in other places. The 
clear sheet of ice over Lake 
Constance has made visible the 
depths beneath, and has dis- 
closed the existence of two 
hitherto unknown dwellings 
of the Stone Age, such as lurk 
at the bottom of other Swiss 
lakes. 


WHEN THE GONDOLIER’S NOSE WAS BLUE 


So unusual was the winter 
that it became worth the pay- 
ment of large cable tolls, as the 
Rochester Democrat and Chron- 
icle remarks. Indeed, the American press was almost as full 
of the situation as the English. Another phase of the suffer- 
ing in Paris is given in this dispatch from that city to the New 
York Times: 


The blazing braziers which were installed in the public squares, 
in the sheds at the Central 
Markets, and in the open 
streets furnished some addi- 
tional comfort to numbers of 
homeless unable to find refuge 
in the crowded public chari- 
table institutions and to the 
many whose work kept them 
out exposed to the chill winds. 

Police depots established 
canteens giving hot drinks and 
shelter, during the late night 
hours, to as many as possible. 
Literally thousands of persons, 
living in unheated houses, 
packed the cafés until midnight 
in order to keep warm. 

The Seine to-day was par- 
tially blocked with floating 
cakes of ice. Throughout 
France train services and tele- 
phonie and telegraphic com- 
munications are seriously im- 
peded on account of the cold, 
and along the Channel coast 
ice is piled high on the beaches. 
in some places extending 330 
feet from the shore. At Arras 
a frozen switch caused the 
derailment of a Boulogne train. 
A similar accident occurred at 
Reims. 

The Riviera has not been 
spared the rigors of this wintry 
weather, for a Cannes dispatch 
to-night states that four inches 
of snow fell there. Frost has 
killed many young plants and 
injured fruit buds. Farmers 
and villa dwellers report wild boars in great numbers in the 
Esterel range and the foothills of the Alps. 


Consolidating a number of Associated Press reports from vari- 
ous European centers, we have this general survey of the destruc- 
tion and misery wrought by the cold wave: 
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ought fo see what, 


ath ers 


I SEE in Grinnell a COPPER UNIT HEATER 4. 5 ee j 


called “‘Thermolier’’. It isthe highest develop- 
ment of a type of heating which is rapidly 
becoming standard for industrial and commer- 

cial buildings on account of lightness, cheap- 
ness and all around efficiency. My own 

~ contractor told me ‘‘Thermolier’’ was superior 
an in fourteen definite ways. 


SEE the best in every kind of PIPE FABRICATION 
work.—100% TRIPLE XXX pipe joints for steam pressures up 
to 1,350 Ibs. Intricate pipe bends—welded headers—simple pipe 
cutting and threading tosketch. Anything in pipe fabrication. 


SEE a complete line of PIPE HANGERS 
—easily adjustable. They cut the cost of in- 
stallation and maintenance. They meet 
every condition of pipe hanging as found 
out by installation foremen in the last 
fifty years. 


SEE the line of CAST IRON FITTINGS 
which always make better jobs with less 
labor. They are accurately threaded, beau- 
tifully moulded and painstakingly in- 
spected. When once up, they are up forever 
—tight and straight. 


SEE new progress in HUMIDIFICATION, 
because a Grinnell Company inventor gave 
to the American Moistening Co., a sub- 
sidiary, the most dependable device for con- 
trolling humidity that the world has ever 
seen. It controls all the wide line of appara- 
tus which the company sells and installs. 


Quartz Bulb Sprinkler 


. . uicker to operate than the to its operating point than 
SEE in Grinnell the world’s largest 1 tise sealed head. solder heads without affecting 
contractors for AUTOMATIC ; ‘ ; its future reliability. Can 

ts operating element is proo’ stand 1, Ss. water pressure. 

radiator ried apa ate € one 2 against corrosion, while metal ; ; 
Martz bu prinkler hea parts can be lead coated for 5 Its operating temperature is 
outstanding invention in fire pro- severe conditions. constant throughout the 


years. Solder heads, even un- 
Operates even when encrusted der normal conditions, grow 
or “‘loaded’’. less sensitive with time. 


tection in this generation. It will 
further reduce fire losses in sprink- 
lered properties. Its superiority 
over the solder head is six fold: 


oe) 


Great factor of. safety. Can 6 Its greater durability means 
A. withstand temperatures closer less maintenance expense. 


Executives, engineers and architects always find that to standardize on Grinnell prod- 

Why Wear ucts through the whole range of industrial piping is toinsure supreme quality. Write 
A us today for further information on any of these products or services which you don’t 
Blinders ? know all about. Address: GRINNELL CO.,Inc.,40 West Exchange St., Providence, R.I. 
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"Just notice the fine skins 
of men who use / 

Williams 


You can't 
lose this cap! 


The Cream that 
leaves FAcES 
y- 


The Williams lather goes a 
long way toward keeping your 
face Fit. And it gives you real 
pleasure while you’re doing it. 


The Williams lather is super 
mild—as millions of ultra 
sensitive skins can testify. Its 
ingredients are triple distilled. 
It contains no scrap of color- 
ing matter. Close in texture. 
Saturated with 10% more 
moisture than any other we 
know of, by authentic test. It 
cleanses pores. Freshens fa- 
cial tissue. Leaves the skin Fit. 


No wonder the drug clerk 
will tell you, “Oh, yes, some- 
times they change... but they 
all come back to Williams!” 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
GLASTONBURY, CONN.,— MONTREAL, CANADA 


Next time say 


‘Williams 


Shaving Cream 


please! 


Complete the shave with a dash of AQUA VELVA. 
Made just for that! 


oo 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


Gipsies, peasants dwelling in thatched 
huts, and other persons with inadequate 
shelter against the Arctic frigidity that has 
held Central Europe and the Balkans in its 
erip are perishing in groups. Reports from 
various sections of the afflicted district 
told of eighty-five gipsies frozen to death 
in their tents, families of ten and twelve 
peasants perishing in unheated huts, and a 
band of six smugglers who succumbed near 
Innsbruck, Austria. 

The gipsies were especially hard. hit. 


Wide World photograph 


Some boats have reported sighting small 
icebergs, an unprecedented phenomenon 
for the Black Sea. 

Zagreb, the capital of Croatia, has ex- 
perienced thirty-six hours of snowfall, and 
all street-car and railroad service there is 
paralyzed. 

Budapest, capital of Hungary, has 
reported 300,000 cases of influenza, long 
queues forming outside of drug-stores, 
made up of seekers after aspirin and 
quinin. Hospitals have received 340 cases 
of frostbite within forty-eight hours, and 
the city government has distributed free 
coal to 50,000 poor families. 4 

Soup kitchens have been opened in 
Vienna, and President Miklas has appealed 


BLUE MONDAY FOR THE BLUE DANUBE—NO WALTZING ON THE ICE! 


Frost-bitten Vienna, its gaiety forgotten, was wondering whether the railway bridge would hold. 


A band of twenty-one perished near Ljubl- 
jana, in the Slovenian district of Jugo- 
slavia, when their tents were swept away 
by a gale that accompanied a heavy snow- 
storm. Thirty other gipsies went to sleep in 
tents at Uzhorod, Czechoslovakia, and 
never awakened. At Janow, near the 
Austrian-Polish frontier, thirty-four gipsies 
were frozen to death in their rickety cara- 
vans. 

At Buzeu, Roumania, twelve peasants 
succumbed to the cold, and another family 
of ten were found frozen to death in a 
thatched hut near Campini, Roumania. 
In famine-stricken Kishinev, fourteen per- 
sons perished of cold. 

The blighting cold is declared by meteor- 
ological experts to be the most severe in 
nearly two hundred years. It has kept 
freezing populations at bay in their homes, 
many families spending their entire time 
under bed-coverings except for the minutes 
required for scant meals. Peasants sleep 
with cattle and pigs in order to derive 
warmth from the bodies of the animals. 

In many towns and villages the people 
are burning their furniture, ripping up 
floors and chopping out doorways between 
rooms to obtain fuel. Czechoslovakian 
railroad authorities are burning petrol along 
the roadbed to keep passenger and freight 
trains from freezing to the rails. 

Most of the ports on the Black Sea have 
been reported as ice-bound, as is Archangel. 
Available ice-breakers have not been power- 
ful enough to break the ten feet of ice 
that locks the harbors. All Bulgarian and 
Roumanian wireless stations are receiving 
continuous calls for help from vessels. 


to Austrian bakers to supply free bread to 
these food centers. Most Balkan capitals 
are in similar straits, the prices of food 
having risen from 10 to 25 per cent. 

The London Express printed a Vienna 
dispatch relating that a pack of 100 wolves 
attacked a school at Javina and killed 
sixteen children, two soldiers, and four 
gendarmes. Droves of wild boars at- 
tacked villagers in southern Belgium. 

Rivers were frozen over, sea channels 
obstructed, steamers, ferries and cargo 
boats alike frozen in, and communications 
over all of continental and insular Europe 
disrupted. 

The lower part of the Thames estuary 
displayed piles of ice hummocks, altho the 
river was free of ice at London. At Stran- 
raer, Scotland, where many steamers start 
for Belfast, train service ceased. Snow- 
plows attempted to clear the tracks where 
drifts were piled thirteen feet deep. 

Berlin had alarming reports of thirty 
vessels frozen in the Western Baltic, some 
without food and others badly damaged by 
ice. Airplanes were dispatched with food 
supplies. 

Sofia, Bulgaria, reported the Black Sea 
ports of Varna and Burgas closed with ice 
for the first time since 1849. 

Belgium is suffering from zero tempera- 
tures everywhere, with a record of 13 below 
zero Fahrenheit at Arlon. 

Huge damage is reported to have been 
caused in the hothouses of the Ghent 
district, where great difficulty is experienced 
in maintaining sufficient heat. Thousands 
of rare plants and bulbs have been ruined. 

Rome was startled by the sight of ‘‘two 
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The several hundred thousand 
Durant owners constitute one 
of the most intensely loyal and 
enthusiastic groups of motorists 
in the world today. 


They praise Durant cars for their 
reliable day-in and day-out stam- 
ina, remarkable performance and 
economical operation. 


The Six-Sixty Four-Door Sedan—$750 


The Four-Forty - - $595 and upward 
The Six - Sixty ae 685 and upward 


All Prices at Factory, Lansing, Michigan 


eu R AN T MeO On RES: ; TENG.C. 5, Debi ROLE T. ; LOPS she 1X 


UURANT MOTOR COMPANY, OF CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND, CAL.—DURANT MOTORS OF CANADA, LTD., LEASIDE, ONT. 
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Spring winds 
chap hands 
and face 


HOSE proverbial March 
winds are enemies to good 
looks and smooth skin. 


Keep a jar or tube of ‘‘Vaseline’’ 
Petroleum Jelly handy and use it 
freely on lips, cheeks and hands. It 
soothes the irritation caused by 
windburn and chapping; restores 
the skin to its natural smooth 
texture. 


“Vaseline’’ Jelly is absolutely pure 
—so harmless that many people 
take it internally. Safe to use on 
any part of the body. It is just a 
natural healing substance refined 
toa very special purity. 


Get a supply today at any drug- 
store. And remember, when you 
buy, that the trademark Vaseline 
on the package is your assurance 
that you are getting the genuine 
product of the Chesebrough Manu- 
facturing Company, Cons’d. 


© Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d, 1929 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


‘hospital in Flensburg. 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


’ 


suns’ 
arch. 

An appeal was made to the astronomical 
observatory, which explained that the 
phenomenon was due to refraction of the 
sun’s light against small pieces of ice float- 
ing at the horizon. 


in the sky joined by a luminous 


All over the Continent, governments 


were aiding to clear the snow-buried tracks 
of international railway lines, and some 
gave right of way to 
precious fuel shipments 
for suffering neighbors, 
we are told, as we 
read on: 


In Czechoslovakia, 
Premier Frantisek 
Udrzal ordered half the 
standing Army of 50,000 
men to open an offen- 
sive on the huge ac- 
cumulations of ice and 
snow which for a fort- 
night have paralyzed 
communications. 

Famine is abroad in 
the Roumanian prov- 
ince of Bessarabia, from 
which the snows block 
the generous aid offered 
by the Government and 
foreign agencies. Star- 
vation is being staved 
off in Vienna by public 
soup kitchens. 

Iee-breakers took up 
the fight to free vessels 
from the ice of the 
Baltic Sea. An _ air- 
plane braved a raging 
blizzard to bring from 
the Island of Pellworm, 
off the Schleswig coast, 
a sick woman for an 
urgent operation at the 


The islanders have been 
eut off from ordinary 
means of communica- 
tion for more than a 
week. 

Germany has also 
seriously felt the cold. 
Cemetery authorities in 
Stuttgart urged the public to cremate its 
dead, because the earth is frozen to such 
a depth that burials are next to impossible. 

Berlin congratulated itself on a ‘‘warm 
day’’ when the thermometers showed 20 
degrees above zero at midday. 

Ice halted all water traffic at Antwerp. 
The Kongo steamer Anversville landed her 
passengers at Zeebrugge, which was the 
only ice-free harbor in Belgium. . 

To meet the coal shortage in Antwerp 
the Government is selling the stocks of 
public fuel. 

Germany came to the rescue of her sister 
republic of Austria, averting a certain 
eatastrophe by sending 2,000 car-loads of 
coal and 20,000 tons of urgently needed 
food. 

The announcement that the supplies 
were on the way to Austria came just as 
Chancellor Seipel and the Cabinet were 
about to close all public buildings and 
suspend government work indefinitely 
because of the coal famine. They not only 


exprest gratitude for the quick action 
Germany, but said the prompt response ] 
given stimulus to the idea of anschl 
or union between the two German-speak 
nations. 

At the other end of the Continent, in 
far north of the Scandinavian peninst 
temperatures have been above norn 
tho there is the usual amount of win 
there. 

Swedish meteorologists, said a rep 
from Stockholm, believe the unpreceden 
cold has been caused by higher tempe 
tures in the Gulf Stream. They have he 
these have been 5 degrees centigrade abx 
normal, and think this has interrup 
the regular atmospheric pressure fiel 


International Newsree! photograph 


JACK FROST WORKED WHILE THE FIREMEN PUMPEI 


Hence this fire-ruined house at Bath, England, was clad in beauty 


resulting in high barometer records o 
Central Europe, with constant easte 
winds bringing extreme cold. 

The breakdown in transportation | 
affected waterways as well as railroa 
Even Seandinavian countries, equip] 
for fighting cold, have found their facili 
strained by the unprecedented conditi 
in the Baltic and its straits. North 
German ports are having difficulty in ke 
ing entrance lanes open, and fuel has 4 
become the need of the north. 3 


When winter comes, who is better of 
the European or the Eskimo? asks 
Boston Evening Transcript, continuing: 


From every kindergarten in our land 
reply echoes swiftly, ‘‘Why, the Europe 
of course.”” Members of the white race 
firmly convinced that the Eskimo—at t 
an ignorant creature eking out a precari 
half-nourished existence on the cold 
of the world—is never in worse state 


Complete th 


ahead — new perform- 


That new car means pleasure 
An impressive per- 


ance and the feeling of pride. 
centage of new cat purchasers have added the final 


‘ouch that completes the new car thrill by putting 


on the Dual-Balloon “g” The extra cost is slight 


compared with the advantages. ~ ~ Everything you 


e New Car Thrill! 
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Or 


want in mileage —non-skid permanence and the sur- 
passing comfort of balloon low pressure that only the 
Dual-Balloon principle makes possible in combina- 

k with the General 


tion with such big mileage. Tal 
Tire dealer and your progressive car dealer. They 
it is to make the changeover. 


will explain how casy 


“Gathering Oranges 7 in” 
ges in Spain Painted by Wi 
y Walter Klett for The Gener. i 
‘al Tire and Rubber C 
0., Akron, Ohio. 


ENERAL . 


is) 


You shid when you 
least expect to 


..-Let’s abolish the 13 out of every 
hundred accidents which are caused 
by skidding. Steel WEED Tire Chains 
will do it. 


WEED Tire Chains are made for all 
types and sizes of balloons and solid 
tires. Buy them from any garage, acces- 
sory or tire store—and at many filling 
stations and hardware stores. 


Genuine steel WEED Tire Chains 
have red connecting hooks, gray gal- 
vanized side chains and brass plated 
steel cross chains with the name 


“W7EED” stamped on every hook. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded 

and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited 
Niagara Falls 


Be sure you ask for genuine. 


WEED CHAINS 


Sor Safety... for Sure Traction. 
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during the winter months, when to the 
temperatures of the Far North ther 
added the ‘‘terror”’ of the long Arctie ni 

Nevertheless, a glance at the 1 
coming from Europe, suggests that ¢ 
our advanced civilization is not alway 
perfect synonym for winter cheer and ¢ 
fort. In Berlin, with the mercury at 
degrees below zero, ‘“‘the poorer clas 
unable to heat their dwellings, have stort 
the railroad stations.”’ Vienna is “virtu 
without water.”’ Far to the south “pas: 
gers on the Orient express, snowboun 
Thrace, have just reached Constantin 
after a ten days’ delay.” 


Meanwhile, looking north to Esk 
land, as The Transcript invites us, 
“considering it not as tradition has pair 
it but as competent, fact-loving explo 
actually find it, one discovers that win 
far from being a time of distress and 
content, is, for the most part, the gay 
season of the Eskimo’s year.”’ Continu 


‘“Indeed,”’ says Stefansson, ‘‘the wi 
darkness is to the Eskimo about what 
hottest period of summer is to the « 
dweller. The darkness, as suck, may 
be agreeable to the Eskimo any more t 
the heat, as such, is agreeable to the n 
of the city, but to each of them it means 
vacation period. The clerk gets his © 
weeks in which he ean go to the seaside o 
the mountains. The Eskimo has foun 
inconvenient to hunt during the period 
extreme darkness, and sees to it that he 
laid by a sufficient store of food to t 
him through for a month or two. 

“Having no real work to do, he ma 
long journeys to visit his friends, 4 
arrived, spends his time in singing, dane 
and revelry. For this reason most Eskn 
look forward to the winter darkness m 
than to any other period. The darknes 
Christmas shows itself to be about as 
pressing on the north coast of Canada 
the darkness of midnight on Broadwa 

Instead of being undernourished, 
Eskimo, in his primitive state, is a tl 
oughly well-fed creature, Stefansson ¢g 
on to show. What is more, far from hay 
to shiver the winter through, he keeps 
dwelling almost at tropic heat. ‘‘' 
average temperature within doors of 
Eskimo house in which I lived at the mo 
of the Mackenzie River was a good « 
above 80 degrees Fahrenheit, and frequel 
rose to 90 degrees.”’ 


The spirit of ‘‘ecarry on’’ was stre 
however, in England, and the London D 
Express was even able to be faceti 
during the cold wave, remarking of 
time: 


Now is the time when hymns to 
plumber and his mate resound from ho 
holders distraught by burst pipes and 
operative boilers. These kindly magic! 
are sometimes made a mock of in our he 
of ease. But when calamity falls we t 
fawningly to them. They alone ean fir 
cure for our distresses. If we ever crac 
at their expense one of the prehistoric j« 
that hint at a certain leisureliness. 
empiricism in the plumber’s art, we fo 
all about it, or remember it only wit 
fleeting blush, when the dire need 
caught us in its watery grip. 


PERILS OF THE LATIN-AMERICAN 
JOB-HUNT 
ae discouraged farmer, looking out 
over his acres, stared ruin in the face. 

e had had every disadvantage to over- 
me. But the disadvantages had over- 
me him; He had been ignorant of the 
nguage, of the people, of tropical prod- 
ts, and of tropical crop pests. His 
10wledge of farming in the United States 
id proved to be a meager asset indeed. 
evertheless, he had taken his small 
pital, some $3,000, and migrated to 
muth America, lured by the colorful 
etures of life there in romantic fiction 
id with an erroneous notion of how easily 
fortune may be made in the tropies. It is 

depressing picture, but that is what 
uppens all too frequently, we are told by 
eorge J. Eder of the United States De- 
artment of Commerce in a government 
amphlet on ‘‘Employment for Americans 
| Latin Ameriea.’”’ There is little such 
nployment, and there is no pampering on 
le pampas, we read, whether one be 
rmer, mechanic, or clerk. The true 
ealth of Latin America is not to be found 
| tropic idleness, says Mr. Eder, ‘‘but in 
1¢ strenuous industries of the more 
mperate climes, whether in agriculture, 
ining, or trade. The tempo of life is as 
st in Buenos Aires as in New York, the 
ympetition as keen, and the lot of those 
ho fail to keep the pace as hard. On the 
hole, for the vast majority in the United 
fates, Men and women, Latin America 
fers no inducement. It is estimated that 
1ere are 3,000 positions available in the 
nited States for American citizens for 
very position open in Latin America.” 
oing back to the beginning: 

If the prospective worker leaves the 
nited States in search of employment in 
atin America with no other qualifications 
an health, courage, and ambition, he will 
eet the almost insurmountable obstacle of 
ative labor accustomed to the ways of the 
yuntry, speaking the language, and willing 
» work at the relatively low wages which 
revail. The native laborer in the tropical 
sions goes barefoot, subsists on beans and 
lantain, and lives in a mud-walled, grass- 
1atched hovel; his wages, which may vary 
om 50 cents to $2 a day, depending on the 
yuntry in which he lives, suffice for this 
distence. For the average person from 
1e United States, life is far more expensive 
. Latin America than at home, owing to 
1e fact that the American abroad demands 
; necessities things which in other lands 
-e considered luxuries, and that for one 
naccustomed to life abroad it is extremely 
ifficult to become habituated to other 
andards of living. 

There are a number of United States 
rms which maintain more or less extensive 
stablishments in the Latin-American coun- 
‘ies, usually in one of the following indus- 
ies—mining, petroleum, railroading, meat- 
acking, banana-growing, construction 
ork, banking, steamship, or other enter- 
rises. There are also many manufac- 
irers and exporters who send their sales- 
en or representatives to one or more of 
1e Latin-American countries either for 
srmanent residence abroad or on regular 
isiness itineraries. 
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‘So this 1s Florida!” 
“TPs been a wonderful trip so far 
not even a puncture.” 


‘“No reason why we should have had any trouble, with the 
sabi Lope ES eT POE Pe Se ey NBEO ae 


no trouble of any kind, 
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Cambridge 


a Glorious 
Adventure 


for AMerICANS 


Cambridge, the 
mighty and 
modern, 1s still 
¢ steeped in the greatness of 
@ yesterday. Picture King’s 
College with its dream of 
lace-like vaulting. Venerable 
Peterhouse, founded in 1284. 
Emmanuel, mother of Amer- 
ican universities, which sent 
seventy sons to Winthrop in 
America. 


Imagine the loveliness of the 
Tudor and the Renaissance 
—at their best in Cambridge; 
the gentle sloping lawns; the 
world renowned river Cam; 
great old trees... bathed in a 
golden sun. 


Then leisurely wander to en- 
chanting Ely, the home of 
the Watchful Hereward; to 
Wondrous Peterborough, to 
Sulgrave of the Washingtons; 
to Norwich, Lincoln, York 
and Durham. The entire East 
Coast of England is a para- 
dise of excursions intensely 
interesting to Americans. 


Ow, 
Cambridge will more than repay a visit. 


Write for the free illustrated booklet 
No. 42, giving full details and information 


H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 


London 
and North Eastern 
Railway 
OYE ENICT ANTI ANTI COOYTT AXRTD 
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only by those well-qualified by experience 
for sales work in Latin America. The pre- 
requisites are generally fluency in Spanish, 
Portuguese, or French, depending on the 
area to be covered, a thorough knowledge 
of the particular line of goods represented, 
whether machinery, automotive, textiles, 
or other products, and long experience in 
Latin-American trade. Without at least 
some of these special qualifications, com- 
bined with the proper personal qualities, 
it is useless to look for an opportunity along 
that line, as the competition for these 
positions is exceedingly keen. 

Employees in this field are usually sent 
abroad on a three-year written contract, 
with suitable provisions for return passage 
to the United States in the event of illness 
or other unforeseen termination of the 
contract. At the larger camps, such as 
those maintained by the fruit companies 
and mining corporations, adequate hospital 
facilities, living quarters, food, and other 
advantages are usually provided, either 
free of charge or at a reasonable rate. The 
salaries paid are generally higher than could 
be obtained for similar work in the United 
States, owing to certain obvious disad- 
vantages in living conditions. However, 
it is rare for an employee to save any con- 
siderable proportion of his salary, as the 
monotony of living in such a place under 
such conditions makes some unusual—and 
expensive—diversion almost a necessity. 


But here Mr. Eder turns to an even less 
pleasant phase of the subject: 


A word of warning may be given here, 
and that is that it behooves the applicant 
for such a position to obtain a satisfactory 
written contract, and to investigate care- 
fully the reputation of the company in 
question with regard to its treatment of 
similar employees in the past. The written 
contract is a desirable and necessary pro- 
tection for both parties, as it enables the 
prospective employee to know definitely his 
rights and obligations. On the other hand, 
the written contract is of little value in 
dealing with an irresponsible company, or 
one that is notoriously unfair to its per- 
sonnel. Enforcement of a contract in a 
foreign country is generally impossible as a 
matter of practise. The cost of litigation 
is usually prohibitive, and the difficulty of 
authenticating the contract and having its 
provisions gone over, one by one, with rela- 
tion to the law of the foreign jurisdiction, 
makes a lawsuit impracticable. It is 
searcely feasible to foresee every question 
that might arise under such a contract and 
its possible interpretation under the laws of 
the foreign country in question, and the 
expense of having the document properly 
authenticated by a notary public, the 
United States Secretary of State, and the 
Ambassador or Minister from the foreign 
country (which would be necessary for its 
due enforcement) would be a needless and 
expensive precaution. What is advisable 
is to assure oneself that fair treatment 
under the contract will be received from 
that particular company under all cir- 
cumstances. 

Warning must be given that there are 
certain persons always ready to entice 
money away from the unsuspecting seeker 
of employment. There are several of these 
organizations, generally possessing high- 
sounding and attractive titles, which ad- 


throughout the country apparently offer 
ing splendid opportunities for employmen 
in Latin America. The applicant is usuall) 
requested to submit a fee, varying in siz 
according to the self-assurance of the pro 
moter, and receives in return a worthles: 
list of ‘‘sure-fire’’ employment opportuni 
ties. 


Allied to the subject of employment i1 
Latin America for United States nationals 
we learn as we read, is the problem of th 
farmer who is anxious to invest a smal 
capital in farm property in one of the 
Latin-American countries, in the hope o 
providing a home for himself and family 
and possibly of reaping a small fortune 
Says the bulletin further: 


It is true that land is cheap in the tropies 
that the soil is rich, and that crops grow 
with a minimum of cultivation; but crop; 
are commercially worthless unless they car 
be sold, and the high cost of transportatior 
and of marketing is precisely the reasor 
why these lands are cheap. It is unneces: 
sary to go outside the United States itselt 
for homestead land, and in any part of the 
world—whether the land is sold for twenty: 
five cents an acre or for $800 a square foot— 
there is a reason, and a very sound reason, 
for the price, namely, it is worth just that 
much. 

‘ The owners of the choice landed proper- 
ties in Latin America are generally wealthy 
planters who pride themselves on the exten’ 
of their estates. It is very seldom, indeed. 
that one of these estates is put on the 
market, or that the owner is willing to par? 
with a portion of it, and consequently this 
property usually has an abnormally anc 
unwarrantedly high market value. Wher 
the estates are sold, as in cases of bank 
ruptey, they are generally disposed of as ¢ 
whole, so that only the large-scale investo: 
can hope to buy a fine piece of agricultura 
property in Latin America. It would be 
difficult to state the minimum investmen’ 
needed; however, it is safe to say that tc 
buy the nucleus of a potentially successfu 
estate would require a minimum of $25,00( 
or $50,000. 

Warning must be given of the numerous 
colonization and development projects 
which claim to offer unlimited opportunitie: 
to United States investors of small capital 
Even the legitimate colonization project 
have in the past been almost uniformly un: 
successful, owing either to bad managemen’ 
or to the inability of American colonizer: 
to adapt themselves to the low standards o! 
living met with abroad. The majority ot 
these projects have been schemes promotec¢ 
by unscrupulous or self-seeking stock sales 
men who had obtained concessions of re- 
puted great value, generally in some entirely 
inaccessible region. There have been simi: 
lar schemes formulated for developing 
banana or other plantations, and even fo! 
founding town sites, the lots for which wers 
to be sold at apparently ridiculously low 
prices. No one should embark on such ai 
enterprise without first obtaining satis 
factory credit information from his banker 
local “better business’? bureau, or similai 
entity. Even should the enterprise be on 
founded in good faith, the chances of it 
success, as gaged by past experience, ar 
exceedingly slight. The majority of th 
successful colonies are those founded b: 
European immigrants whose standard o 
living is lower than that of the Unite 
States farmer, and who find excellent oppot 
tunities for themselves and their familie 
in the cheap land and fertile soil of th 
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AFRICAN FASHIONS FOR AMERICAN WOMEN 


ee ES! YES! YES!” The wife beamed her assent. But 

her husband thrust her aside. ‘“‘No! No! No!” he 

protested, waving his arms in violent expostulation. 
In vain the American woman bargained. But, in view of her 
husband’s unwillingness, no assurance was to be had from the 
Kikuyu woman of East 
Africa, whose picturesque 
clothes the white woman 
wanted to buy. How- 
ever, the Kikuyu wife, 
who wanted to sell, said at 
parting, ‘‘Come back to- 
morrow, Maybe he will 
change his mind.”’ 

So Miss Ethel Trap- 
hagen, who conducts a 
class in dress design at 
Cooper Union in New 
York, and who, during an 
African trip, was on the 
lookout for style ideas in 
native costumes adaptable 
to America, returned the 
next day. Sure enough, 
the husband had changed 
his mind. He beamed his 
complete willingness to 
sell his wife’s clothes. 
But still there was a 
hitch. ‘‘No! No! No!” 
said the wife. She had 
changed her mind, too. 
‘““Come back to-morrow,”’ 
suavely advised the hus- 
band. ‘‘Maybe she will 
change her mind.” 

And so it went for a 
month. At last Miss 
Traphagen, who wanted 
to bring an Hast African 
fashion show home with 
her for further study of 
lines and decorations for 
American women, found 
the man and wife simul- 
taneously ready to close the deal. But at the very end it did not 
go through completely. The woman gave up the upper part of 
her costume. But then she balked. For reasons of modesty she 
would not part with her skirt. Miss Traphagen found the Ki- 
kuyu woman’s silhouette “astonishingly metropolitan, as was her 
habit of bedecking arms and neck with large quantities of imita- 
tion jewelry,’ we read in the New York Herald Tribune. There, 
however, the similarity ended, for the Kikuyu worked out her 
style ideas in leather, richly besmeared with red earth for coloring, 
and with castor-oil. 

Miss Traphagen was in Africa with her husband, W. R. Leigh, 
the artist, who was executing a commission for the American 
Museum of Natural History. Her study of native costumes was 
carried on, Florence Smith Vincent writes in the New York 
Telegram, while Mr. Leigh was away on. his research expeditions. 
““The wanderlust was on me strong, Miss Traphagen told Mrs. 
Vincent, who continues her quotation from the designer: 


DEBUTANTE: NUBIAN STYLE 


This heart-breaker, of Nairobi, is 
drest in lines full of suggestion for the 
American designer. 


“There were days last winter when I felt that in order to con- 
tinue to offer any inspiration to the pupils in my classes of de- 
signing I must drop everything and get off somewhere where all 
was as different as could be from the things I had ever been used 
to. I felt the success of my work depended upon a complete 
change. 

‘““But where was I to obtain it? And how? At last and just 
when I was making my most strenuous effort to squelch my 


craving for a brief interlude, my husband came to the rescue— 
or rather the Museum of Natural History did, when they com- 
missioned him to do some research work in Africa.” 

“So at little more than the popular moment’s notice we set sail 
for the-Dark Continent!’’ continued the husband, ‘‘and in the 
seven months of our absence we ‘trotted’ over a good part of the 
globe, but most of the time—as the tourists would have it—we 
‘did’ East Africa. 

“My wife stayed in Nairobi while I went on two museum trips, 
one to Tanganyika, where we collected the materials and animals 
for a group that will enable the stay-at-homes to view the lion 
family aw naturel and in safety. 

‘Later on we trekked to the bush country of buffalo, rhino, 
giraffe, and elephant. While I was away on these trips my wife 
motored over territory where not so long ago the foot of white 
man had never trod. And her favorite sport was visiting the 
native markets.”’ 


“The varied throngs at African bazaars offer many original 
suggestions for frocks, sport clothes, coats, bathing capes, hats, 
accessories,’ Miss Traphagen said, according to an interview in 
The Herald Tribune, which continues: 


“Often a bit of embroidery on a cuff, a necklace, or a way of 
draping a robe is inspiration enough for a complete gown or wrap. 

“Nairobi was one of the most colorful places of Africa, and 
useful for my purpose. When the Prince of Wales arrived there 
in October, chiefs poured in to greet him from all over Kenya 
colony, from the Egyptian border to its southern point, present- 
ing a magnificent panorama of widely differing African styles. 

“Styles do not change much in Africa. The Nubians drape 
their robes like the ancient Greeks and Egyptians. Arabs of 
the mountains wear chained armor, patterned no doubt after 
that worn in crusading times. Both of these styles are highly 
suggestive for modern adaptations. 

“Some tribes, on the other hand, are fond of decorating their 
clothes with modern inventions. I saw railroad trains painted 
on a white material like sheeting. One costume was covered 
with spectacles, another with samovars and cups and saucers, 
and another with big parasols. 

‘“Members of one tribe wore the hair of their ancestors in a 


NECKLACE CLOVEN BY THE HEADSMAN’S SIMITAR 


Made of silver and amber, and worn, ’tis said, by a wife of the Mad 
Mullah, who gave the British no end of trouble many year's ago. When 
the lady was beheaded, a bead near the back of the neck was split. 
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What a joy to parents the carefree happiness of childhood! But will that 

priceless health continue disease-proof through youth and adolescence? 

Are you willing to overlook any precaution to safeguard these robust 
little bodies? ... Guard The Danger Line. 


MOTHERS! rrevsr YOU 


Noisy! Turbulent! Robust! 
Happy in the inexhaustible energy of 
brimming health! . . . What a joy 
to you—and what a responsibility. 

For it is you they look to for pro- 
tection you they come to at every 
little ache and pain—you they believe 
when you give them advice. 


They trust you when you tell them 
they must brush their teeth . . . they 
obey . . . they form the habit. But 
is that enough? . . . Often it is not. 
And they suffer from tooth decay and 
gum irritations . . . because mere 
brushing cannot destroy the acids at 
The Danger Line. 


4 Squibb’s Dental Cream is partic- 
ularly effective in protecting children. 
It contains more than 50% of Squibb’s 


Milk of Magnesia. Every time Squibb’s 
Dental Cream is used it neutralizes the 
acids which cause decay. 


Medical authorities agree that proper 
oral hygiene practiced early greatly 
lessens the chances of children catch- 
ing the usual childhood diseases. 
Squibb’s is safe—free from grit and 
astringents. It cannot harm tender 
mouths. 40c a large tube. E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, New York. Chemists to the 
Medical Profession since 1858. 


Listen in every Friday evening from 7:15 
to 7:30 Eastern Standard Time over Sta- 
tions wsZ, WBZ, WBZA, WHAM, KDKA, WJR, 
KWK, WREN, WTMJ, KOA, KSTP, wuiw for 
interesting talks on the preservation of 
health by eminent authorities through 
broadcasting facilities provided by KE. R. 
Squibb & Sons. © 1929 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


SQUIBB’S DENTAL CREAM 


The Priceless Ingredient of Every Product is the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker 
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bag tied to the back of their heads. Fast- 
ened to it and curling over the head was a 
feather. The whole resembled a big bird, 
and offered some suggestions for evening 
coiffures. 

The notion held by many persons that 
in Africa, Europeans wear mostly shorts 
and natives next to nothing is quite mis- 
taken. Variety is the key-note of the 
costuming. Religious differences, differences 
of occupation, and tribal traditions are all 
reflected in the dress. The warlike tribes 


WHAT THE WOMAN WILL WEAR 


And also the man, of course. These 
dolls were made by a Kikuya native, and 
serve as fashion dummies. 


are more naked than civilians, who are 
often voluminously clothed. The many 
capelike drapes are full of ideas for adapta- 
tion. Caps, fezzes, and turbans are various 
and interesting. 

Even official uniforms in Africa are pic- 
turesque. The native policeman’s belted 
coat, blue jersey, and red fez will no doubt 
inspire some student with a prize-winning 
sport design. 

Indian children wear clothes exactly like 
those of their elders, a fashion we have not 
followed since 1830. 

In Zanzibar, where there had been a bad 
clove year, and many persons were dispos- 
ing of their treasures, I secured some un- 
usual silver sandals, combs, anklets, and 
other jewels which had belonged to wives 
of the former Sultan. 

An amber and silver necklace, formerly 
the property of a wife of the Mad Mullah 
of Somaliland, is cut in two, because she 
wore it, according to the story, when she 
was beheaded. Other jewelry is said to be 
over a hundred years old. Jewel cases 
which I brought back will supply in their 
chasings motifs for embroidery and other 
decorations, besides serving as still-life 
studies. 

Where I could not secure whole costumes 
to bring home, I had doll models made to 
show the style in miniature. 


a aa al 


How the clothing and ornaments of 


East African women may influence Ameri- 
can styles is further explained by Marion 


Clyde McCarroll in the New York Evening 
Post. Writing of the samples brought back 
by Miss Traphagen, she says: 


She’s got all sorts of native costumes 
and the most gorgeous collection of fasci- 
nating jewelry you ever saw. There are 
silver anklets and bracelets so heavy you 
wonder how in the world a woman can 
move with them on. Some of the bracelets 
are great wide things that enclose the arm 
from the wrist almost to the elbow, much 
in the manner of the big fur cuffs seen on 
many of this season’s coats. Others are 


THE LADY WEARS THE BEADS 


These 
dolls were made by a Wakamba at 
Machakos. 


Meaning the white bead belt. 


narrow cireclets, only as thick as a good 
sturdy masculine finger. There are endless 
numbers of necklaces, some of silver, and 
others of large, roughly shaped pieces of 
amber. And there are earrings of thin 
silver wire, and numerous other ornaments 
that no one but an East African native 
could possibly imagine what to do with. 
Besides articles of this type, Miss Trap- 
hagen brought back several stunning 
chests—massive wooden affairs, heavily 
studded with brass and ornamented with 
beautifully wrought brass hinges. Also 
many curious receptacles of brass, used by 
the natives for different purposes. What 
have all these to do with fashion ideas? 
You’d be surprized! Here’s the secret. 
All these interesting lovely things were 
collected by Miss Traphagen for the use 
of her students who are studying design. 
From the elaborate engraving of an arm- 
band, from the pattern of a gracefully 
turned hinge, from the design traced 
around an anklet the alert eye can pick 
out any number of motifs to form the 
basis of new and heautiful fashion ideas. 
For example, the lines of the narrow, 
artistically shaped hinge on one of the 
chests could be effectively reproduced in 
developing a novel type of ornamentation 
across the front of a blouse; the way in 
which the folds of a native costume happen 
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UNDERWEIGHT 


and tts effects: low energy 
restless sleep, “nerves” 


corrected now, science 
says, by a delicious 
food beverage at bedtime 


OT ill, but unfit... Tired out at five 
o’clock .. headaches .. jumpy nerves 
. . restless sleep .. 


_ Have you ever connected these condi- 
tions with underweight? 


_ Medical men nowdo. To undernour- 
ished tissues and nerves they trace 
many of these common complaints. 


And underweight, they warn, lowers 
your resistance to still more serious 
disease conditions. 


Simply by increasing your weight with 
healthy tissue, science has discovered, you 
can often overcome these handicaps. By 
keeping your weight normal, you can pro- 
tect yourself against them. 


In Horlick’s Malted Milk (natural or 
chocolate flavor) a delightful way to do 
this has been found. 


Why it builds up 


First—actual tests show that the pure, 
full-cream milk and nourishing grains in 
*‘Horlick’s’”’ contain the vital food ele- 
ments. It supplies protein, carbo- 
hydrates, fat, essential minerals, 
even the valuable vitamins. 


3S ; % 
Thesearetheelementsthatbuild | y. 
firm tissueand steady nerves. They fi a 
alone can increase weight. 


Second—the action of the malt enzymes 


F: 


g 


Or, go to your dealer and buy a package. 


makes these food elements so easily digest- 
ible that they are assimilated almost at 
once. This is essential in building weight. 
The stomach must not be over-loaded. 


‘Take at Night 


This ease of digestion makes ‘‘Horlick’s 
an ideal food to take at night. If taken 
hot, ‘‘Horlick’s” will help you relax and 
thus induce the sound sleep so essential in 
itself to ‘“building up.” 


Thousands tell of wonderful results from 
“Horlick’s’” at bedtime—weight gains, 
new energy, sound sleep, steady nerves, 
freedom from colds. You too will enjoy 
putting on weight this inviting way. 


If you are overweight, have “‘Horlick’s”’ 
served you at lunch time in place of heavier 
foods. Then you get ample nourishment 
with fewer calories. 


A generous sample FREE 


Let us send you a generous sample to start 
with. Your choice of flavors—natural or 
chocolate. Just clip the 
ze coupon below and mail 
| it today. 


7.99 


THE ORIGINAL 


HORLICK’S 


Insist on “‘Horlick’s,’’. the original and 
genuine, endorsed by physicians for almost 
half a century. Prepared in a minute at 
home. Sold everywhere in hermetically 
sealed glass jars. It is economy to buy 
the best. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Horvick’s MALTED MILK Corp. 

Dept. I-3, Racine, Wis. 

(If you live in Canada address 2155 

Pius IX Ave., Montreal) 

This coupon is good for one sample of 

either Horlick’s Malted Milk (natu- 

coe or Horlick’s Chocolate Malted 
ilk 

The Speedy Mixer for quickly mixing 

a delicious Malted Milk in a glass 

will also be mailed to you if you en- 

close 4 cents in stamps to cover 

postage. 


O Natural 
Check sample wanted  Ghocolate 


UN II ree as er Sa ER ps he oe nee 


Address ...... BAAR A nme SO er Ee Vo Id PRs FN 


Horlick’s, the original Malted Milk, is sold in both 
natural and chocolate flavors, in powder or tablet form 


The ORIGINAL 
\ Malted Milk | 


MALTED MILK 
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Last 


Winter He 
Was A Regular 
Grouch! 


But NOW—What a Change! 


BVEN the youngsters spoke about it. 
Whata treat for them to have him 
again—at their call—story-telling— 
fixing toys—a hundred and one things 
—and now the fun and frolic of winter 
days. And he enjoys it, too. 
How foolish he was last year not to 
take the advice so many people gave 
him. Kind of set in his ways, he 
thought Rheumatic Pains came with 
advancing years, and nothing could 
be done about it. Sharp twinges— 
stiff joints—aching muscles—real 
agony that made him grouchy and 
irritable. 


Then a good friend got him to try 


BAUME BENGUE-—and he was 
amazed at the prompt relief it gave 
him. No wonder so many people 
recommended this wonderful remedy! 


This is How He Got Relief: 


At the first sign of a Rheumatic Pain, he 
rubbed in BAUME BENGUE freely on 
the affected part. Then, spreading a thin 
layer over the entire area, he covered it 
with absorbent cotton held in place by a 
piece of cloth. Immediately the powerful 
ingredients in BAUME BENGUE started 
to relieve the congestion by stimulating a 
fresh circulation. The irritated nerve- 
endings were soothed and the cutting 
pains disappeared. 


Recommended by Physicians for more than 30 Years 


Chest Colds, Sore Throat 
Rub BAUME BENGUE freely 


on the chest, back, neck and 
throat. Then spread a thin 
layer over the entire area. 
Cover with absorbent cot- 
ton or cloth. it is also 
effective to mix equal 
parts of BAUME 
BENGUE and White 
Vaseline, and swal- 
low slowly. 


Original Analgésique Baume 


Aches and Pains 


Headache, Toothache, Neuralgia, 
Sciatica and all pains of nerve or 
muscle. Rub BAUME BENGUE 

well into the affected part and 
cover with cloth. Follow direc- 

tions in package for quick 
relief, 


Tired Feet 


Sore, aching, swollen feet get 

prompt relief by rubbing 

them well with BAUME 
BENGUE. It is help- 
ful to soak the feet in hot 

water to open the pores be- 

fore BAUME BENGUE 
is applied. 


BAUME DENGUE 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


to fall may suggest a new method of 
draping the Western woman’s gown; the 
delicately traced design on a silver armlet 
may be transferred in clever adaptation 
to a bit of embroidery. 

According to this fashion expert, Zanzi- 
bar is a gold-mine of ideas for any one 
interested in design. During her seven 
months’ stay in that part of the world, she 
made an exhaustive study of native para- 
phernalia, and the collection she brought 
back with her was carefully selected for 
its value to her students. 

Zanzibar, she explained, is the market- 
place for wares from both Oriental and 
European lands, so that in its shops one 
finds not only those articles which are 
native to East Africa, but art works, 
fabrics, jewelry, and all sorts of curios 
from many other countries. 


THE JOYS AND SORROWS OF THE 
“GHOST WRITER” 
“QHHH!” hissed the annoyed opera- 

lovers at the Metropolitan. But 
Cheng Wong, the New York tong-leader, ° 
was not abashed. He liked the great 
Scotti, and said so, all too audibly, before 
the singer had ended. But he did not like 
the Chinese procession in ‘‘ L’Oracolo,’’ the 
opera of San Franciseo’s Chinatown, hay- 
ing its New York premiére, and he said 
that, too, with equal distinctness. An 
angry listener rose and made for the foyer, 
obviously to bring some one to quell the 
disturbance; and, at that point, the young 
reporter who had brought Cheng left in 
fright. His city editor had thought that it 
would be novel to have the opinions of a 
tong-leader on this premiére, but the re- 
porter was not looking for trouble. He 
retreated to his office, leaving his noisy 
companion to his fate, and under Cheng’s 
signature he wrote a review of the opera 
that brought him an inerease in salary. 
That was Frederic F. Van de Water’s first 
experience in ‘‘ghost-writing’’—preparing 
material for the signature of another and 
more celebrated person. Since then, he 
tells us in Scribner’s, he has been, in print, 
a beauty specialist, a social secretary, a 
dowager with twelve generations of aristo- 
erats behind her, a Secretary of State, a 
Surgeon-General of the United States. 
He has never been a President, but he has 
been several Senators. Says Mr. Van de 
Water of some ‘‘ghost-writing’’ experiences: 


I talked to a woman with social ex- 
perience for a total of not more than four 
hours and expanded her conversation into 
five articles, wherein an imaginary social 
secretary revealed the extravagance of 
society. My only contact with the élite, 
theretofore, had been brief professional 
association with a dowager whose pungent 
reminiscences eventually were embodied 
in a volume of which she wrote no single 
line until she autographed a copy for me. 
Yet, despite my second-hand information, 
the magazine that published the confessions 
of my social secretary was afflicted with 
letters from folk of standing in society. 


These complained that they or their ki 
were being lampooned, and made utter' 
false guesses concerning the anonymo 
author’s identity. 

Also, I once did the life-story of a beau 
specialist. It was not my idea. An edit: 
afflicted me with it. ‘Affliction’ is m 
hyperbole. I had a hideous time findin, } 
material, until I ran upon a perenniall: 
young newspaper friend, who confide 
that she had just had her face lifte 
Would she help me with the article; 
She would—for a consideration. I ha 
never been closer to a beauty-shop th 
the outer plane of the plate-glass wind 
yet my reminiscences must have been tr 
to life. Two firms of which I never ! 
heard wrote threatening libel suits. 

Nor was that all. For months I recei 
letters, addrest in care of the magazi 
“To the Author of ‘Skin Deep,’’ fr. 
women who confided their blemishes ai 
wished my advice. <A ghost-writer is : 
elemental form of literary life who e¢ § 
ehange his authorship’s sex at will. I! 
written as a woman. When the lett 
poured in I was aghast at the unretic« 
breadth of femininity’s free-masonry. 


Acting as ‘‘ghost-writer” to a s 
leader was Mr. Van de Water’s ha 
job. Reading on: 


Others had sought to tap her 
monumental knowledge of New Y« 
ciety, and she had quarreled with 
all. She was irascible, immensely 
amazingly sensitive, with the most 
sive assortment of scandalous r 
cence I have ever encountered. & 
a grand old lady. I grew to love i 
the apprehensive affection a trainei 
feel for his lon. 

She endured me at first because we both ; : 
had Dutch names, and then she liked the yn AX ‘ ‘ 
first article I wrote for her. CY 

““‘T’ve only written down what you’ve 


said,’ I pointed out, which but for the IETING -or back-breaking exercise no Health Builder to everyone that is interested 
exception of recasting, reorganization, and longer necessary! For an ingenious new in keeping radiantly healthy and in retaining 
a most liberal deletion was approximately device, the Battle Creek Health Builder, en- a beautiful figure.” 

Q ae aa : ables you to keep gloriously healthy—pleas- : 
true. She was pleased. y Ae : 7 Used daily in countless private homes and 


eb ya EC ea OW, Eda ingly slender—without any effort on your part! mae , 
Really?” she smiled. Well Thaw The Battle Creek Health Builder combines by numerous physicians in their practice, the 
exercise and massage—two tested health and Battle Creek Health Builder is a safe, simple, 


” 


always believed I could write. 


I wrote, I think, ten articles in all. She beauty aids. It vigorously massages the heavi- scientific method of reducing weight and keep- 
penned no single line, but she came to est muscles; peps up sluggish circulation, aids 198 vigorously healthy. 
regard them all of her own exclusive digestion and reduces superfluous weight. 
authorship. From ‘our articles’? she Send for FREE Book 
soon relapsed into ‘“‘my articles,’ and Endorsed by Famous Beauty x nee : 

oe cee ” RS eu mes Send for “Health and Beauty in Fifteen Minutes 

later into ‘“my book. I believe she was i Pe S : 
oy: ee eed Bhe-had done'th all Dorothy Knapp, star of Earl Carroll's “Vani- a Day’ —a valuable Free Book showing the 
seuceresy Lous os cick one ree “ ties,” and proclaimed the “most beautiful girl Battle Creek Health Builder in operation— 
by. herself. It did not irk ato A ghost- in the world,” uses the Health Builder daily. with complete series of home exercises. Sanitarium 
writer can not afford pride of that sort. She says, “I unhesitatingly recommend the Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


One member of the craft, not so long ago, 
was trying to write the autobiography of a 
heavyweight pugilist. It was tough going, 
for the fighter’s mind was in harmony with 
the rest of him. He was pure heavyweight. 
He talked slowly, reluctantly, and entirely | 
platitudinously. It was like trying to 
weave romance out of the facts in a time- 
table. 

““Look,’’ the ghost-writer said desper- 
ately. ‘Tell me something about your 
childhood. Remember anything interest- 
ing about that?” 

For an instant the heavyweight pon- 
dered. 

“Yeh,” ~he conceded. ‘‘I had a dog. 
His name was Prince.”’ 

‘‘Ah-haa!” the other burbled. ‘Now 
we got something! What kind of dog? 


The Battle Creek Health Builder is made in 
three models—one for every need—every pock- 
etbook. The Universal Home Model is ideal 
for home use. The famous ‘Athletic’? Model 
is popular for clubs, schools, health institu 
tions. The De Luxe Cabinet Model combines 
artistic beauty with scientific efficiency. 


©1929 S. E. Co. Co u 


ae 


The Battle Creek 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room AL-31§ Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me FREE Book 
“Health and Beanty’’—Today. 


What did he do? What became of him?” Name ....... ceashraaapesiteantessanstoatestnneetnreee 
“‘T dunno,” the fighter answered. ‘‘I TNE ok ona A ee oe 3 
had him; that’s all. He was a dog. His ; 
City.. tence TO CACC ITs 


name was Prince.” 
And that was all there was to that story. | 


IFE IN ALASKA 


st the screen door, then silence, and I dropt 


his objective! The post of honor, the 
das welcome doormat in front of my little 
leader’s, by right of might, and for the rest 
xuard my slumbers even if he had to slash 
the throat of every contending malamute 
in the team to do it. 

Poor Moose, undoubtedly it was his 
one hundred and fifty pounds that had 
tumbled down the slope, and he always 
took his dispossessing hard. Jn harness, 
at the ‘‘wheel,’’ he was a veritable Red 
Grange. Dragging sled and dogs, he 
fairly waded through unfriendly teams 
that we chanced to meet upon the trail. 
3ut to Bimbo size meant nothing, for 
he had the knack of upsetting his 
opponent at the first onslaught. 

Tho a splendid fighter, Bimbo was not 
a quarrelsome dog. In fact, he avoided 
a fight when he could, and many a 
bully would display his teeth and utter 
contemptuous, low-throated insults, 
rithout seeming to arouse the slightest 
terest. In the matter of guarding my 
Berson against any animals, predatory 
friendly, Bimbo probably considered 
bat, because of his position in the team, 
b was entitled to this special privilege 
1, fortunately for him, he possest the 
hting prowess to support him in this 
mitention. 


No two dog mushers agree upon the 
extent of the qualities that might 
only a thin sheet, not several feet reasonably constitute the perfect lead- 
thick as he had supposed. Bimbo dog, says: the writer, adding, ‘‘but all 
had saved them all from an icy death agree that, as with men, pedigree is not 
in the water, and he had his reward in increased affection. necessarily the measure of capacity for real leadership. Many 

Bimbo showed his devotion in many ways. As lead-dog he potential leaders are bred from selected, pink-eyed Siberian 
was a stern disciplinarian to his fellows, and guarded jealously his _wolf-hounds, or from pedigreed setters trained to service in 
own privileges. An instance of this is related by Mr. Guise: the North, and a chosen few might set up speed and endurance 

records in the great Nome Sweepstakes.’’ Reading on: 


; Pacis the ice, and 
to his consternation it broke. It was 


At any rac Sash nveS Not seem to have 
. , Le oa . 

lowered Bimbo’s spirits as he took his stand 

before the camera for the above portrait. 


A low growl ...asnarl...a yelp of pain... a heavy 
object rolling down the rocky hillside! Yet a Mackenzie River husky, born in the humble environ- 

The disturbance woke me, and I raised myself to one elbow. A ments of a squalid Indiancamp, and maintaining an existence 
in spite of starvation rations and native 
abuse, might possess the very qualities 
necessary to lead his team over the most 
perilous trails. 

To me, Bimbo was the ideal lead-dog; to 
others, perhaps, he was merely a splendid 
leader. With his uncanny trail sense, he 
was easily the best that I had ever known. 
He was the kind of dog that stood in one’s 
mind for ancestry, pedigree, blue blood; as 
if bred from registered stock, and trained 
from puppyhood to wear the jingle-bells of 
a leader. And yet he was simply one of the 
litter whelped in a Siwash fish-camp on 
the coast of Alaska, and turned loose as a 
puppy to reach maturity as best he might. 

When Bimbo was about one year old he 
had been picked up as a common young 
work-dog, for fifteen dollars, and for weeks 
thereafter was thought to be worth just 
fifteen dollars less than the sum paid for 
him! He had been bought at Seward to 
fill out a team on the long mush north to the 
Yukon. At the time he answered to some 
other name. It would be more correct to 
This is Mr, Guise’s Alaskan cabin, where Bimbo watched each night. How he drove away would- say that he responded to no name at all and, 

be usurpers of his post is related in the article. placed in the ‘‘run,’’ sulked the entire 
journey. This stubbornness persisted in 


BIMBO’S DOORSTEP WAS HIS CASTLE, AND A WELL-GUARDED ONE 
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MAY be a sign that pioneering days are 
' gone forever, this nation-wide awareness of 
he artistic, this awakened appreciation of 
raftsmanship in all departments of life. A 
eople no longer forced to wrest its farm lands 
rom the wilderness can turn some of its energy 
o making life decorative, colorful, gracious. 
\n industry no longer pushed to turn out 
ttilities for a waiting multitude must clothe 
hose utilities with beauty if the market is 
till to be waiting—eager, receptive. 

The changed buying habits of today are to 
ye observed in every kind of purchase—the 
1ome itself, the automobile, or even a skillet 
o hang in the kitchen. The builder of homes 
las appropriated architectural beauty from 
ll over the world. The automobile is sold 
yn appearance, color scheme, lines, richness 
f upholstery and appointments, as well as 
ts ability to run. The humble frying pan 
ippears in soft reds and blues and yellows 
o harmonize with a kitchen also smart and 
olorful as well as efficiently, also scientifi- 
ally arranged. 

Advertising reflects this close relation be- 
ween beauty and the balance sheet. It, too, 
competes for attention in an age sensitive to 
lesign, responsive to beauty. In the hands of 
he craftsman, type and white space, decora- 
ion and illustration can portray refinement or 
rutal strength, can shout a bargain or suggest 
1 precious purchase. All beauty, past, present, 
uture, is within the province of advertising. 
ts artistic standards are more exacting than 
hose of the academy. Always its aim is sales. 
Not only must it reflect changing taste among 
he buying public; it must inspire change, if 
t be effective as a commercial weapon. 

Naturally the appearance of the finished 
advertisement is vastly different now from 
what it was five, or even three years ago. Just 
is surely will it be different five years hence. 
Advertising styles, like styles in clothes, or 
1utomobiles, or music, will change and im- 
rove. Always the advertisement worthy to 
\ppear in magazine or newspaper will present 
ts sales idea in effective layout, illustration 
ind type dress. It will use art appropriate to 
ts subject and its audience. It will be in tune 
vith the swift age whose life it would influence. 
Only thus can the manufacturer or the adver- 
ising organization which serves him hope 
Oo maintain supremacy. 


N.W. AYER & SON 


V ASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 
VEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


The Ayer Galleries have been made a prominent part of our new business 


home, because we realize the increasing sales importance of good design- 

ing to all classes of merchandise. Three rooms, carefully planned for the 

purpose, allow for a variety of exhibitions which we hope will prove of 

inspiration and_ practical benefit to our customers and to business in 

general. The Ayer Galleries, like the rest of the new building on 

Washington Square, give tangible evidence of our belief in the close 
relation between beauty and the balance sheet. 
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INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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13 days of luxurious ocean 
cruising—each day brimful of | 


fascinating experience! Gay 
Havana—the stupendous Pan- 
ama Canal — Panama City — 
ruins of Old Panama! 


Fortnightly sailings to San 
Diego (Coronado Beach), Los 
Angeles, San Francisco on the 
NEW Virginia and California 
(largest American-built steam- 
ers) and popular Mongolia. 
A third new ship, Pennsylva- 
nia, enters service in the Fall. 


REDUCED SUMMER RATES 


Effective westbound April 1 
Effective eastbound May 1 


Round trip, water and rail, 
$350 (up) Ist Cabin, $225 (up) 
Tourist. One Way, water, $250 
(ap) lstCabin. $125(up)Tourist. 


SHRINERS! ELKS! 
Ask about special tours arranged 
for the National Conventions 
at Los Angeles in June and July. 


For full information apply to 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City; 
460 Market St., San Francisco; 
our offices elsewhere, or author- 


ized S. S. or R. R. agents. 


BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES 


Continued 


spite of frequent lashings by the Jap who 
drove the team. 

Even on the Yukon this sullenness con- 
tinued to a point where soon his end would 
have been the usual one of dogs not con- 
sidered worth their feed. Only a fortunate 
mix-up in the harnessing of the team saved 
him. A driver borrowed the dogs, a musher 
unfamiliar with their position in the team. 
By chance he placed Bimbo in the lead! 

Immediately Bimbo’s right to leadership 
was apparent; and from that time he re- 
tained it. This honor entitled him to the 
freedom of the camps, and thereafter he 
was seldom chained, winter or summer. 


A new dog in a team is always a problem, 
we learn, but Bimbo was always equal to 


such oeceasions. Continuing: 

A dog accustomed to taking orders only 
from some shouting driver soon learned, 
when placed in my team, that the real 
orders came from the lead-dog. When the 
rest of the team were straining at their 
collars to get the heavily loaded sled up the 
steep grade, and the musher had his hands 
full at the gee-pole, was no time for any 
dog to shirk. At such a time, a quick, 
backward glance from the panting Bimbo 
might be of no special portent to the 
shirker if he were a newcomer; perhaps the 
laggard might even return the look in- 
solently, as if to say, ‘‘Well, what ya goin’ 
to do about it?”’ 

A little more of this lagging and he would 
get Bimbo’s answer—at the next stop for 
rest, or even at the end of the day. Fora 
moment he would imagine, probably, that 
the whole team had jumped him, as Bimbo 
set upon him and gave him the neatest 
trimming he had ever experienced in so 
short a time. 

Usually one such lesson was sufficient 
to make a ‘‘good soldier”? of the newest 
acquisition to the team. But once Kobuek 
and Notack, dogs new to the team, decided 
to ‘‘gang up’”’ on Bimbo to revenge initia- 
tory trouncings each had previously re- 
ceived. We had just completed a six- 
hundred-mile trail journey, and were enjoy- 
ing the last few miles on a train of the 
partly-completed government railroad. 
Half a dozen other teams were crowded 
into the box-car, and the cramped quarters 
gave these two newcomers the opportunity, 
they thought, for retaliation. 

The two Siwash dogs were chained to the 
sled next to Bimbo. Soon they began to 
edge into him, foreing him to move over. 
Not satisfied, they crowded him still farther 
until he was at the end of his chain. Again 
they prest him. It was too much! Bimbo 
struck! 

In a moment half a hundred dogs were 
at it, altho in quarters too confined for a 
good free-for-all. Bimbo handled himself 
in his most masterly style, and the pair 
must have thought they had been set upon 
by half-a-dozen Bimbos, so quickly did he 
turn from throat to leg or tail, or whatever 
part of their furry hides presented itself. 
By the time I got a grip on Bimbo’s hind 
legs, the two bullies had been soundly 
thrashed. Needless to say, Bimbo secured 
plenty of room, which he made use of by 
stretching out full length and going to 
sleep. 

A small lead-dog, however intelligent, is 
sure to cut a sorry figure in a team of 
powerful brutes if he has not the weight 


Overnight from San Francisco or Los Angeles 


<aadinen } 
OSEMITE: 


First among all California vacations— 
Yosemite National Park! 


On your way, you can see the famed 
Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, where a 
motor stage takes you through the giant 
Wawona Tree shown above. All-expense 
Tours, for from $30 to $76.75 from Mer- 
ced, Calif., your main-line stopover point, 
cover 2 to 4 days in Yosemite. 


Accommodations to suit every taste, and 
every travel allowance,include Housekeep- 
ing Cabins, High Sierra Trail Camps, pic- 
turesque Lodges and the colorful Ahwah- 
nee, California’s most distinctive resort 
hotel. Ask your travel agent to plan the 
trip or write direct to Yosemite Park and 
Curry Co., Yosemite National Park, Calif. 


Californiai_ 
FOUR= SEASON WONDERLAND 


Pie es ——— 


MEE 406% 


Sot your trip abroad from 232 


evard”’ to Europe. College orchestras 
on shipboard—just like a big house 
party! Large amount of motor travel 
in Europe. Ask for beautiful 40-page _ 
illustrated “Booklet E29” sent free. 


| Art Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU | 
_ Dept. 684, 180 N. Michigan, Chicago — 


Send for Booklet 
“5 29." 


md strength to hold them in check. It is 
yractically impossible for one man to har- 
less and put in line a large team of high- 
pirited dogs without first lashing the tow- 
ine and sled to trees or stumps. <A good 
eader, first to be harnessed, will help con- 
iderably in keeping the team in place by 
ying down in the snow and digging in his 
oes as the harnessing proceeds. Even 
= he may be dragged about by the other 
ogs. 

When his harness was snapt into place, 
3imbo would drop immediately into the 
now, face to the front. A tug or two on the 
ow-line he would ignore, refusing to look 
yack. A dog might give a pull that would 
nove him a foot or so, which would be met 
vith a turn of the head. But a violent 
ug that jerked him to his feet brought 
wift retaliation from Bimbo, and for the 
iext few days the offender would be too 
nuch occupied licking his wounds to dis- 
urb his leader on a harnessing or any other 
yecasion. 

The feet of the Northern malamute and 
he husky are exceptionally tough, and 
etter adapted to hard going than the feet 
f the ‘outside’? dog of fine breeding, yet 
hey require the same attention that the 
lriver gives his own. When the trail is 
ritty, and marks on the snow indicate 
yleeding feet, the careful driver halts and 
juts moccasins on the furred pads to pro- 
ect them from the sharp particles of ice. 
[hese moccasins, or canvas sacks, if not 
ipped off by the fangs of the wearer, 
isually last for one or more days’ travel. 

Bimbo, because of his strong, steady 
mulling, was unusually hard on shoes, an 
nspection at the noon rest sometimes 
evealing his moceasins, especially those 
m his hind legs, worn through the bottom. 
te wore out twice as many moccasins as 
iny other dog in the team, attesting to his 
‘onscientious work. He put his best into 
he tow-line until a word from the driver 
yr a slowing down of the sled, indicated 
hat the other dogs must have time out for 
y ““blow.”’ 


JA sledge-dog should be a good trailer, 
ind Bimbo was. One of the best pieces of 
railing he ever did was to lead Mr. Guise 
yver Rainy Pass, on the ridge of the high 
\laska Range, in a driving blizzard. Thisis 
10w Bimbo handled the situation: 


When the storm broke we were too far 
ip the mountainside to turn back. There 
vas nothing to do but stagger blindly 
uhead—and leave the outcome to Bimbo. 

For three hours I could not see Bimbo or 
he other dogs—searcely could I make out 
he handle-bars of the sled which I gript. 
Then, about three o’clock, as we passed 
ut of the storm zone just before night 
ettled down, there stood the government 
ripod—three sticks marking the summit 
f the dangerous pass! As I made my way 
orward and rewarded Bimbo by rubbing 
he ice from his face, it was with a feeling 
£ wonder at an instinct that to me seemed 
ospired. 


The World War separated Mr. Cuise 
nd Bimbo in this way: 


Jt was at Seward that Bimbo had been 
murehased, as a common work dog, for that 
rst long trip to the Yukon. After many 
‘ears of trailing throughout the vast in- 
erior of the North with him, the war finally 
rought me out. I was now on my way to 
he Outside, and from Seward I sent the 
eam back to the Yukon—all save Bimbo. 
simbo, now in his twelfth year, had served 
1e faithfully. The thought of separating 
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VSG need never 
make any mis- 
take about the 
quality of the 
lamps you buy. 

The name 
MaAzpA on the bulb means tested 
quality. It assures you the full 
value of the current consumed. 

For your convenience, 
Edison MAzpDA Lamps are 
safely packed in cartons of 
six...to prevent breakage and 
to assure you an extra supply 
on the shelf whenever sockets 


need refilling. 
Where there are 
empty sockets, 
there is likely 
to be eyestrain. 

Edison MAZDA 
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achievements of MAZDA* 
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benefits of world-wide re- 
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Laboratories of General 
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titled to use the name MAZDA. 
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Geattie’s 
waitime for Wou 


YOU are invited to be one of the 
thousands who will make Seattle and 
the great Pacific Northwest their 
objective this summer. Seattle in- 
vites you on the strength of these 
inducements: 


SCENIC—Mount Rainier (31% hours, 
paved highways) ... Mount Baker 
(5 hours) over famous Chuckanut 
Drive... Puget Sound and its 
islands (30 minutes to 3 hours, auto- 
ferries) .. . Hood Canal (214 hours) 
. - - Ocean beaches (4% hours)... 
forests, streams, lakes. 
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URBAN— A city of four hundred 
thousand with metropolitan comforts 
and attractions .. . a thriving, bus- 
tling city. 

COOLNESS—a summer climate 
averaging 62 degrees (38-year sum- 
mer average), 

AND—Cool, fresh green-ness every- 
where ... splendid highways... pure 
air, pure water ... pleasure, beauty, 
inspiration! 


You don’t know America 
if you don’t know Seattle and 
the Pacific Northwest. 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come West over a northern transcontinental 
line. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Portland, 
then south by rail or water to Oakland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. Or, 
come north to Seattle by train or steamship. Ask 
about trips to Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 
Low round trip excursion fares daily, May 15 
to September 30; return limit October 31. 
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Center of the, 


“CHARMED LAND 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Room 103, Seattle, Washington 


Please mail me, FREE, your illustrated booklet. 
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from him was unbearable, so I took him 
out with me, to live the rest of his life on a 
well-earned pension. 

At Seattle, I installed Bimbo on the 
spacious back porch of a friend’s home on 


Capital Hill. I was certain that his view 
of the down-town section of the city would 
be more appreciated than the sight of 
Elliot Bay beyond, for Bimbo had suffered 
much from seasickness. 

Frequently I took Bimbo on long walks 
about the residential sections, and ob- 
served his keen interest in city life. More- 
over, he thrived on his new diet of beef 
scraps and other delicacies, and did not 
seem to pine for his salmon, tallow, and rice. 

In the North, Bimbo had never played 
with other malamutes, for he always had 
held himself apart from them, as he had 
been rejected by dogs of breeding. Here, 
tho, he seemed to enjoy meeting the city- 
bred dogs who dashed out at him from back 
yards, but refrained, fortunately for them, 
from anything more bellicose than bristling 
back and threatening growls. Particularly 
was he amused at a little puff-ball lap 
aristocrat that came sputtering out from a 
parlor and, sniffling and snarling feebly, 
strutted around him and under his belly, 
as tho daring him to knock the blue-ribbon 
bow off its neck. When a young woman in 
maid’s apron and cap came to the door and 
stamped for ‘‘Wiki-Wik’s”’ return, Bimbo 
seemed hurt at the little fellow’s being taken 
away. 


THE ALMOST HUMAN CLEVERNESS 
OF A CHIMPANZEE FAMILY 


ae began an angry chase of his wife, 
Cucusa. The family had been separ- 
ated during an ocean voyage, and this was 
his idea of a happy reunion. Cucusa fled, 
uttering cries of fright. Around and 
around the rooms they went, until Jimmy 
had established his male superiority to his 
own satisfaction. Then he condescended 
to show affection for his subdued spouse. 
Cucusa met his advances amiably, placing 
her hands on his body and thrusting her lips 
out in a motion suggesting a kiss. Jimmy 
and Cucusa were chimpanzees, heads of a 
family owned by a Cuban, Mme. Rosalie 
Abreu, who had taken her pets with her on 
a visit to France. There were the father 
and mother chimpanzee, their sou, the 
latter’s playmate, and a ‘‘nursemaid.” 
This simian household was observed, dur- 
ing its European visit, by a French scien- 
tist, M. E. Passemard, who records his 
findings on their sometimes almost human 
acts in the Journal de Psychologie Normale 
ci Pathologique (Paris). But let us become 
better acquainted with the menage: 


The father, Jimmy, born in Sierra Leone, 
was at this time sixteen or seventeen years 
old. He had been bought in London in 
1913. He was a trifle over four feet tall, 
and was a magnificent specimen. He was 
pretty ferocious, and every one feared him. 
The mother, Cucusa, was of the same 
species and age; she was bought in New 
York when quite small, and reared by her 
mistress. Her height was a little more 
than four feet and three inches. Much 
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nore easily managed than the father, she 
vas not at all ill-tempered, tho a bit 
hy with strangers. She obeyed her mis- 
ress, whom she seemed to love greatly, 
4 a mere word of command. 

Little Anouma, her son, was a charming 
ittle anthropoid, born in captivity in 
lavana, and was at this time twenty-nine 
nonths old. His small face was lit up by 
wo mischievous and wide-awake little 
yes, and his skin, which was perfectly 
yhite, was covered with a thick growth of 
lack hair. 

Monona, the playmate of Anouma, 
our and one-half years old, was a female 
himpanzee of the same species as the two 
nates. She displayed a jealous and angry 
emper. 

Lastly, Mimosa, the nursemaid, a very 
andsome specimen of troglodytes calvus, 
yas born in the forests of the Kongo, and 
yas nine or ten years old. She displayed a 
ighly remarkable intelligence. 

On the first day of my visit, I was con- 
lucted to a large cage, about sixty-five by 
ixteen feet, which contained only Cucusa 
md her small son Anouma. Tho the latter 
vas almost two and one-half years old, the 
nother’s devotion was so great, that it was 
xtremely difficult to separate the two. 

Cuecusa allowed her little one to be 
aressed, indeed, by her mistress, but kept 
ast hold of his hand. Except Madame 
\breu, no one was able to enter the cage 
ave the Negro Andrés, whose duty it was 
o care for these animals. On this day he 
ntered and had no difficulty in fastening a 
hain around the body of Cucusa, who 
ermitted this without, for an instant, 
stting go of her son. She was then 
astened to a stout post in the courtyard 
yy means of a long chain, which allowed 
er great liberty. Tempted by a glass of 
omegranate-juice, little Anouma seized 
he first opportunity to escape from his 
nother and rejoin his mistress—and the 
lass of pomegranate-juice. The mother, 
Tho was already disquieted, was greatly 
isturbed when Anouma was then carried 
way by the Negro to be put to bed. 
tucusa pulled at her chain, stretched her 
rms in the direction of her son, and then, 
n seeing him disappear, was seized with a 
t of violent despair. She stood erect, 
fting her arms in the air, and uttering 
gonizing cries. Her expressive face was 
onvulsed; she had the air of an old 
egress in a paroxysm of despair, and held 
er head between her two hands with a 
esture like that of-a comedian who is 
retending to tear his hair. There was no 
10vement of revolt in these manifestations, 
ut.merely the despair of impotence. 

The afflicted mother finally allowed her- 
elf to be consoled by the kinds words and 
mbraces of her mistress, responding to 
he latter by the utterance of very gentle 
ttle sounds. She then drank the pome- 
ranate-juice offered her. However, she 
ras not completely consoled, for shortly 
fterward she picked up a handful of gravel 
nd threw it violently in the direction of 
he strangers, but not at her mistress or the 
legro. 


Anouma is described as a gentle little 
ascal, quite greedy, and fond of being 
etted. One of his methods of amusing 
imself was to stand erect, without sup- 
ort, on his hind legs and rotate violently 
bout his own axis, like a dancer, balancing 
imself by means of his extended arms. 
lis movements recalled those of human 
abies. Quoting further: 


His little playmate, Monona, on the 
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For a long time she had realized 
that coffee was thieving the sleep 
of the family. But she hated even 
the thought of giving up the drink 
they all liked so much. And as for 
her husband, John—she knew he’d 
never agree to the idea of a coffee 
substitute! 

One day she read an advertise- 
ment — and that night a new 
brand of coffee came to dinner. 
It was delicious coffee—so good 
everybody took a second cup. 


And next morning, wonder of 
wonders! Even John remarked on 
the good night’s sleep he’d en- 
joyed! She, like a wise wife, said 
nothing. Not until a week later 
did she tell about the new coffee. 
It was Kaffee Hag Coffee—the 
coffee that lets you sleep because 
it has 97% of the drug caffeine 


removed. 


Perhaps there’s someone in your 
family whom coffee makes ner- 
vous. Try this wonderful coffee. 
Kellogg’s* Kaffee Hag Coffee is a 
blend of the world’s finest coffees. 
Exceptionally mellow and delight- 
ful. With all the flavor and cheer 
you love, Real coffee! But it will 


The Story al a Wise Wite 


not keep you awake nor affect 
nerves. 


Order a can from your dealer. 
Comes ground or in the bean. The 
original caffeine-free coffee. Try 
it at hotels, on diners. Or let us 
send you a generous sample can. 
Mail the coupon. 


KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 

1849 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee 

Hag to make ten cups of good coffee. I enclose 

ten cents (stamps or coin). 


Name 


Address 


KAFFEE HAG COFFEE 
The coffee that lets you sleep 
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Three great railroads invite you to an 
unusual, carefree vacation. Enjoy their 
hospitality! See the West as the Travel 
Guest of the Burlington, Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern railways. 
Nine- to 26-day personally conducted, 
all-expense tours to 


Yellowstone - Glacier 
Colorado, Black Hills 
California , Alaska 
Pacific Northwest 


Send coupon for FREE BOOK —do it 
now and investigate thisunusual typeof 
vacation before you make other plans. 


J. G. Delaplaine, Mer. 
BURLINGTON ESCORTED TOURS 
Dept. LD-2, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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LASSCO’S 
2nd Annual Tour 
of Central and 
South America 


Sailing from 


Los cAngeles on the Luxury Cruiser 
“City of Los cAngeles” October 5 


A 64-day cruise of 16,398 miles visiting 20 chief 
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ful springtime of Latin America. 
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itals...quaint Montevideo...Santos, and beautiful 
Sao Paulo...magnificent Rio de Janeiro...Port of 
Spain...Caracas...the Canal Zone...San Salvador 
--.Guatemala City... Mazatlan—a fascinating tour 
under ideal conditions and expert management. 
Total tour cost...from $950...includes a compre- 
hensive program of shore excursions. 


Ask any authorized agent...or write nearest office 
below... for full information and handsomely 
illustrated booklet: “The Lure of Latin America.” 
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contrary, was of a sly nature, possibly, 


because of previous bad treatment. One 
day a glass of orangeade was offered to 
Cucusa, who drank a part of it, then gave it 
to Anouma to finish. 

At the sight of this Monona began to 
utter the most frightful howl, and in an 
excess of rage threw herself on the ground 
and rolled about exactly as I had seen a 
little gentleman of my acquaintance be- 
have a few days before when his mother 
refused him something or other. 

A curious incident, which occurred a 
litte bit later, was a striking example 
of feminine jealousy. The two babies, 
Anouma and Monona, were playing in 
an adjoining compartment of the cage. 
Jimmy displayed great interest in Monona, 
thrusting his hand through the bars and 
seizing her from time to time as she ran by. 

Cucusa approached slowly and suddenly 
interrupted these extraconjugal atten- 
tions, whereupon Jimmy went and lay 
down at the other end of the cage. Our 
attention was distracted for a few moments 
by some pretty pranks of Anouma. Sud- 
denly, frightful cries split the wellxin. 
Cucusa had seized the hand of little Mo- 
nona and bitten it severely, tho previously 
he had behaved to her with affection. 

The most interesing behavior of the 
animals occurred at the close of day, 
when they were separated, Jimmy to be 
returned to the inner cage, and Cucusa to 
accompany her mistress into the house. 
Both, evidently, objected to this separation, 
but, instead of merely displaying resistance, 
they conversed together and formed a 
concerted plan to checkmate the Negro 
servant. 

They perfectly understood the prepara- 
tions made to separate them, even before 
Madame Abreu gave her orders to the 
Negro, speaking aloud. The door between 
the large outer cage and the interior box 
had remained open, but neither of the two 
animals would risk itself within. Hence, 
there was recourse to an expedient. The 
male had been allowed to fast since morn- 
ing, and was certainly hungry. The 
female had had lunch according to her 
custom. In order to tempt the hungrier 
animal, there was placed in the interior 
eage a large jar of clabbered milk, with 
figs and bananas, in the hope that his 
greed would tempt him within. It was 
then that the following acts occurred, 
which I could hardly have believed had I 
not seen them with my own eyes. The 
door between the two cages slid within 
upper and lower grooves and was ordinarily 
fastened by means of a chain and padlock. 
The male had never seen this door operated 
more than once or twice, and that was this 
very day. 

After hovering about in the vicinity of 
the door, first one and then the other, the 
two apes went over to a corner of the cage 
and placed themselves face to face and 
eye to eye with their lips very close to- 
gether, uttering only a few sounds per- 
ceptible to us. They seemed to be having 
a conference whose external manifesta- 
tions escaped us. 

After a moment the male animal, with 
a most disconcerting calmness and assur- 
ance, walked on three legs over to the door, 
pushed it as far back as possible from the 
opening, then seated himself on the lower 
rail with his feet against the stone upright 
of the door frame and his back against the 


Through Scotland 
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itinerary this year. It is the best 
possible introduction to the historic 
countries of Europe. There is eerie 
Glencoe, so fateful for Clan Mac- 
donald; there is the Isle of Skye 
where Bonnie Prince Charlie sought 
refuge; there are the Highlands 
themselves, full of memories of the 
Jacobites, the Covenanters and many 
famous Scottish chieftains. Take 
your Burns and your Scott with you 
and visit these places for yourself. 


The London Midland and Scottish 
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edge of the door. The female then tran- 
quilly entered the cage, and returned bear- 
ing abundant supplies of food. The pair 
partook of this, then repeated their 
maneuver. . Our plan had been detected and 
checkmated. 

After nearly two hours had elapsed in 

is vain attempt to separate the pair, 

le Anouma was carried into the inner 
eage and well pinched. At the sound of 
his ery, Jimmy rushed inside, the mother 
remaining perfectly quiet. But as soon as 
the door was hastily closed, the pair 
separated by this stratagem began to 
utter most lamentable howls. Cucusa wept 
and thrust out her lips, while Jimmy beat 
upon the door with his fists. However, 
Cucusa made no resistance when the 
Negro picked up her chain and led her away 
to the chamber reserved for her, near that 
of her mistress. 


And now we are given an appreciative 
account of Cueusa’s table manners. Mr. 
Passemard writes: 


I was invited to have lunch with Cucusa. 
Our table was placed in the courtyard, a 
yard or so distant from that where Madame 
Abreu sat with Cucusa beside her, seated 
upon a chair with her legs hanging down 
and her hands upon the table. She had 
before her a wine glass, a spoon, a plate, 
and a fork. Melon was served. Cucusa 
ate it and drank the reddened water from 
her glass neatly. Then she skilfully used 
her fork to eat the eggs on her plate, 
refused the meat, and showed her pleasure 
at the arrival of a dish of beans. 

She used her spoon quite as adroitly with 
her left hand as with her right, but once or 
twice, profiting by the inattention of her 
mistress, she stuck her nose in the plate. 
But at a mere word she picked up her spoon 
again. After the dessert she showed her 
affection for her kind mistress by taking 
her by the neck and delicately embracing 
her. During the luncheon she kept upon 
her thumb a ring which she had herself 
drawn from the finger of Madame Abreu. 

Cucusa loves her mistress to the point 
of adoration, and except in very rare 
cases certainly prefers her to her own mate. 
She kisses her frequently. I myself ob- 
served that little Anouma knew how to 
Kiss by taking a breath and smacking his 
lips. 

At another meal Cucusa was served 
with spinach, and a bit of this clung to the 
edge of her glass when she drank. She held 
the glass in one hand and wiped its edge 
elean with a finger of the other hand; 
then, she turned the glass around and 
drank from a spot diametrically opposite 
the part of the rim that had been soiled. 
When she had drunk her coffee, she threw 
her head back and tipped up the cup so as 
to swallow the granulated sugar which re- 
mained in the bottom. 


2 


Etiquette Hints—Q.—What should the 
lady of the house do if the maid reports 
that the week-end guest has left his shoes 
outside the bedroom door? 

A.—See if they will fit her husband. 

Q.—What course should the hostess fol- 
low when she discovers a guest is peeved 
because the peas won’t stay on his knife? 

A.—Advise him to mix them with mashed 
potatoes. 

Q.—If conversation lags at the table, 
what should the hostess do? 

A.—Ask the guests if any of them ever 
had an operation.— Hd Scanlan in the 
Buffalo Hvening News. 
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Jee HAWAU Shen the 
glowing flame tiees bloom! 


In May the trees that shade Hawaii’s gardens 
burst into round domes of gold and pink and 


scarlet flame. You should see these almost- 
tropic islands of Oahu, Kauai, Maui and Ha- 
waii then—and all through the summer! 

Close your eyes, and the cool breeze tells 
you that you’ re summering on a northern lake. 
Open them—and here miraculously are the iri- 
descent sea, the mist-shrouded volcanic peaks, 
the sunny beaches, coral reefs, and the gorgeous 
colors of the tropics! 

Great, cool, restful hotel-palaces add a note 
of luxury to Hawaii’s native charm. Secluded 
cottage-hotels and quiet inns invite you to a 
summer of restfulness you’ ve never known. 

Yet there is an abund- 
ance of things to do— 
golf, of course, on a dozen 
verdant courses. Surf- 
boarding and outrigger- 
canoeing on Waikiki’s 
cool combers; bath- 
ing at the world-fam- 
ous beaches where 
smart throngs 
gather; tennis, 
lawn-bowls, motor- 


ing, shopping ¢ 


MATSON LINE, from SAN FRANCISCO 


Sailings every Wednesday and every other Saturday over 
smooth seas on fast de luxe liners; also popular one~ 
class steamers. Novel entertainment features—glorious 
fun. Attractive all-expense Island tours. Regular sail- 
ings from Seattle and Portland, Ore. See your travel 
agency or Matson Line: 215 Market St. ,San Francisco; 
535-5th Ave., New York; 140 S. Dearborn St. , Chi- 
cago; 1805 Elm St., Dallas; 723-7th St., Los Angeles; 
1319-4th Ave., Seattle; 271 Pine St., Portland, Ore. 


HAWAII 


WORLD'S. 
nehanled 


Islan 
De 


DEES 


tours to quaint Oriental bazaars; inter-island 
cruises; sightseeing or hiking among the vol- 
canic wonderlands of Hawaii U.S. National 
Park, the canyonsand mountain-tops and lovely 
beaches of Oahu, Kauai, Hawaii and Maui. 
Great game-fishing off the Kona Coast. 
Hawaii is only 2,000 miles (four to six days’ 
delightful voyage) from the Pacific Coast, and 
all-inclusive tours range upward from $300 
for three weeks, to $400 and $500, including 
all steamer fares, hotels and sightseeing, for a 
month’s trip with two weeks or more ashore. 
De luxe accommodations, also, that are equal 
to those of Europe’s most renowned resorts. 
Ask your local railroad or travel agent how 
to arrange your trip so as 
to include low summer 
round trip fares to all the 
Pacific Coast and visits to 
the great National Parksen 
route, sailing to Hawaii 
or returning via Los 
Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle or Van- 
couver. Hawaii re- 
quires no pass- 
ports—this is a 
U. S. Territory. 


LASSCO. LINEMrom LOS»vANGELES 


Sailings every Saturday over the delightful Southern 
route on Lassco luxury liners and popular cabin cruis- 
ers. De luxe accommodations; also economy tours on 
all-expense tickets. Ask at any authorized travel agency 
or at Los Angeles Steamship Company offices: 730 
S. Broadway, Los Angeles; 505-5th Ave., New York; 
140 S, Dearborn St. ,Chicago; 609 Thomas Bldg. , Dal- 
las; 685 MarketSt.,San Francisco; 119 W. Ocean Ave., 

Dae Beach, Calif.;217E. Btoadway, Gan Diego, Calif, 


OUD cane nanann nee ceceneeen ee ncneeecnennenaenennnannnennenneannneneenneannaa nse neeneeeeaneeaeea nea nenenaanaeananunnnaneaceneneencenananenseceneesaansnsenmanunanensansl <oo 
HAWAHL TOURIST BOREAD 
P.O. BOX 3615, SAN FRANCISCO—P. 0. BOX 375, LOS ANGELES—P. 0. BOX 2120, HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Please send me Hawaii booklet in colors and a copy of **Tourfax” travel guide. 43 
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BAKES OUT PAIN 


Adjusto-Ray 


Adjusto-Ray penetrates below the skin 
—removes the cause of the trouble. 
Especially good for rheumatism, neu- 
ritis, neuralgia, lumbago and many 
other ailments. Recommended by 
physicians everywhere. 

Hand model: $6.50 — Clamp model: 
$9.00—Floor model: $13.50. Sold by 
all leading dealers. Write for literature 
and name of nearest dealer. 

Clamps — stands — hangs 
No holding necessary—It holds itself 


Clamp 


exclusive 
with . 
Adjusto-Ray ~ 


C77 
S.W. FARBER, INc, 
141-151 South 5th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


f 
What greater 


Endorsement 


| leading 


SCIENCE +» AND ¥ INVENTION + CONTINUED 


OUR DEBT TO THE PROFESSOR 


2 IONEERING professors,” as they are 

called by Prof. Michael Pupin, in a 
article in Scribner’s Magazine 
(New York), have led the way in all the 
achievements of-modern science. They are 
not vacuous theorists, but have furnished 
the blood and brains with which the 
“practical man’? has worked.  Idealistic 


they may have been, but with a scientific 


idealism which Professor Pupin lauds as 
our highest hope for the future, if it can be 
given free scope. Writes Professor Pupin: 


Changes which have completely revolu- 
tionized civilization have been produced 
by the intellectual achievements of the last 
two centuries. Those of science stand fore- 
most. How many of us recognize that the 
foundations were laid by university pro- 
fessors? I call them the pioneering pro- 
fessors. The world does not recognize 
clearly how great is its indebtedness to 
these mute heroes of science. Let me illus- 
trate my meaning by a brief review of some 
of the achievements of the electrical science. 

It was only two centuries ago when 
Newton, a professor in the University of 
Cambridge, created a new science, the 
science of motion of material bodies. This 
was the beginning of modern physical 
sciences. Stephen Gray, a contemporary 
of Newton, and undoubtedly inspired by 
his science of motion, was the first to study 
the motion of electricity. This study led 
him to the discovery of electrical conduc- 
tors, which are to-day the great channels 
through which moving electricity conveys 
its blessings to humanity. Following in 
Gray’s footsteps Franklin demonstrated 
that one of the most irresistible forces in 
nature, the force of lightning, is due to the 
motion of electricity. 

The greatest achievement of the early 
studies of electricity in motion was Pro- 
fessor Volta’s invention of the Voltaic 
battery. The eminent importance of this 
ideally simple generator of electrical mo- 
tions was exhibited by Sir Humphry Davy, 
a professor of the Royal Institution, when 
by its electrical current he decomposed 
chemical compounds and thus discovered 
electrolysis. This discovery gave us our 
first glimpse of that remarkable relation- 
ship between chemical and electrical forces, 
which is one of the most significant physical 
facts of to-day. Operating with a powerful 
battery Professor Oersted, of Copenhagen, 
discovered that moving electricity gene- 
rates magnetic force. A few years later 
Professor Faraday made the discovery that 
moving magnetism generates electrical 
forces. These three great discoveries are 
the foundation pillars of the modern elec- 
trical science and of its industries: They 
were made by professors, the pioneers of the 
electrical science during its early history. 
The names of Maxwell, Roentgen, Bee- 
querell, and of others testify that down 
to the present time the university professors 
remain the pioneers of the electrical science. 
The same can be said of other sciences; their 
pioneers were also university professors. 

This is a fitting answer to those people 
who are inclined to believe that a professor 
of science is necessarily an apostle of ab- 
stract theories which contribute very little 
to the solution of practical problems. 
Practical men, it is true, formulate prac- 


tical problems, but the science which leads 
to the solution is a creation of the pioneer= 
ing professors. Morse, the practical 
promoter, installed the first telegraph-line, 
but Joseph Henry, the Princeton professor, 
supplied the knowledge for the earliest 
solution of the telegraph problem. Marconi, 
the practical Italian youth, was the first 
to transmit a wireless message, but Pro- 
fessor Hertz told him the story of the elec- 
trical waves which carried the message, and 
this story was born in the soul of immortal 
Maxwell, the great professor of Cambridge 
University. The Wright Brothers were 
the first to fly, but in their technical de- 
velopment they started from the knowledge 
which Professor Langley’s experiments 
had created. 


And in addition to these more tangible 
results, we owe to the pioneering professor 
others not so easily seen but even more 
important. Here, says Professor Pupin, is 
an example: 


Joseph Henry, the first secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and one of the 
most eminent pioneering professors in 
American science, rendered invaluable 
scientific service to President Lincoln 
during the Civil War. The National 
Academy of Sciences, organized in the very 
midst of the Civil War, was the offspring 
of this warm friendship between Lincoln 
and Henry. Under the leadership of Henry 
the members started the historic move- 
ment for higher endeavor in our universi- 
ties. Johns Hopkins was the earliest con- 
erete manifestation of this movement. 
Other American universities soon developed 
into institutions of higher learning, well 
equipped with research laboratories guided 
by the spirit of scientific idealism. 

There was a time when the American 
industrialists, the so-called practical men, 
paid small attention to research labora- 
tories. The practical man saw in the 
scientific research man a theorist only, 
whose work had no bearing upon industrial 
progress. But the scientific research 
laboratories of our universities soon com- 
pelled the practical man to change his 
opinion. He soon learned that scientifie 
research eultivated in the research labora- 
tories of the universities is the fountainhead 
of all industries. This conviction is respon- 
sible for our modern industrial research 
laboratories, like those of the Du Pont 
Chemical Works, of the Eastman plant, of 
the Western Electric, of the General Elec- 
tric, of the Westinghouse, and of many 
others. Their work is directed by men who 
received their training and discipline in the 
research laboratories of the universities, 
and this union represents one of the 
greatest achievements in our American 
civilization during the last fifty years. 

The phrase “‘ scientific idealism’’ is not an 
abstract concept; it is a simple philosophy 
which cultivates a definite motive, a de- 
finite mental attitude, and a definite 
method of inquiry. The motive is unselfish 
search of the eternal truth; the mental atti- 
tude is open-minded and unprejudiced 
interpretation of the language of nature; 
the method of inquiry is observation, 
experiment, and calculation. It has stood 
the test of all experience in science and 
industries. American scientists and en- 
gineers believe that it will make democracy 


and your FUTURE 
™ |ACKSONVILLE 


Cees of people have come to Jack- 
sonville to live in recent years. Many 
had the world to choose from... they 
are making their homes here, because they 
have found in Jacksonville those things 
they want most of all. 

A city, thriving and prosperous, yet filled 
with the charm and fine hospitality of the 
Old South. , 


Cultured friendly people . . . a delight- 
ful social life. 
Excellent schools... parks... gardens 


that bloom winter as well as summer. 

Golden, tempered sunshine, that brings 
tugged, vigorous health twelve months of 
the year: 

An outdoor life close to ideal . . . golf 
on some of the finest courses 1n the world 

. motoring over Florida’s 8000 miles of 
paved roads... cruising on the flower- 
banked St. Johns and its connecting water- 
ways, which extend over a large part of the 
state... tennis... bathing in the warm 
Atlantic . . . horseback riding through 
deep, green forests. 

Jacksonville is not alone a good place to 
live. It is a good place to invest—to build 
one’s future. Its growth is substantial, and 
economically sure. The city has seen 
much new building in the past few years 
. . . more, in fact, than almost any other 
city of its size in the world . . . but it is 
not overbuilt. Realty values are sound. 
Office buildings are rented to an unusually 
high percentage; there are few vacant res1- 
dences. Construction keeps pace with in- 
creased population. 

As the key city of the great Southeast— 
fastest developing region in the country— 
Jacksonville offers opportunities for success. 
It is an important transportation center, a 
great ocean port, a city of growing indus- 
tries. It serves the Southeast commercially 
and financially. 

Whatever you seek . . . a place to play 
and to enjoy life . . . a chance to aid in 
the development and share in the oppor- 
tunities of a great and growing city ...a 
new home in a land of promise . . . you 
will find it in Jacksonville. 

Now is the time to investigate Jackson- 
ville—to visit here, and learn just what the 
city can mean to you. Springtime here is 
delightful. Come! Bring your family. It 
will be one of the finest vacations you have 
ever had. And the chances are it will point 
your way to new opportunities and new 
happiness. Believers in Jacksonville, P. O. 
Box 318, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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uild your HOME 


Relievers in. 


achsonville. 


AN ASSOCIATION OF REPRESENTATIVE BUSINESS 
MEN INCORPORATED FOR THE SINGLE PURPOSE 
OF COMMUNITY ADVERTISING, AFFILIATED 
WITH JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


jacksonville 
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; FODENT CHEMICAL COMPANY, lLooent Buitpinc, LAFAYETTE BLivp., DETROIT 


How To Make Yourself 


WORTH MORE 


in life, no richer, no more talented, no 
more ambitious. But in the years that 
have passed he has somehow managed to move 
far ahead. What is the secret of it? Why 
should he, apparently, have the power to get so 
easily the things he wants while you must work 
so hard for all that comes to your 
Another woman, madam, no more able than 
yourself, has the good gifts of life fairly thrust 
into her hands. You have compared yourself 
to her and questioned what there is in her 
character and talents that you somehow lack. 


~~ MAN started even with you 


Learn the Reason from Science 


Human intelligence acts and reacts according 
to certain laws known as the Laws of Psychology 
—‘‘organized common sense.” Either by in- 
stinct or by study some individuals master these 
laws. To them the minds of their associates 
become like fine instruments on which they 
can play at will. They have but to set the train 
of circumstances moving and await results. 
In other words—they apply Psychology. 


<P PP ef pe 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me by mail, descriptive material on 
“The Basic Course of Reading in Applied Psy- 
chology.” Dept. 1211 


No Longer the Dream of Theorists 


To-day we see Psychology studied by the 
business man and its principles applied to the 
management of factory and office. We see men 
in every profession, as well as those in many 
lines of industry and business, applying Psy- 
chology to their personal occupations, and from 
the benefits derived from it greatly increasing 
their incomes, enlarging the scope of their 
activities, rising to higher positions of respon- 
sibility, influence and power: 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


Direct Method to Attain Success 


Recognizing the need for a popular understand- 
ing of its priceless truths, Mr. Warren Hilton in 
consultation with famous specialists coordinated 
the principles of Psychology as applied to every- 
day life and incorporated them into a set of twelve 
volumes entitled ‘‘ The Basic Course of Reading in 
Applied Psychology.’’ Among the well-known 
men who have contributed to the Course through 
its supplementary booklets are George Van Ness 
Dearborn, M.D., Ph.D.; Sraith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., 
Ph.D.; Mark E. Penney, Ph.D., and others. 


Because of the very great value of this Basic 
Course of Reading to the average man and woman 
the Funk & Wagnalls Company is cooperating to 
bring it within the means of every earnest seeker 
for self-betterment. 


FR EE LARGE ILLUSTRATED 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
This circular is packed with information on such 
topics as: Psychology Reduced to Easy Simple 
Language; How to Apply Psychology in Sales- 
manship; in Public Speaking; in Retail Selling— 
Psychology Applied by the Professional Man— 
Your Undiscovered Resources—Source of Will 
Power—How to Avoid Worry—How Ideas are 
Created—The Ability to Read Men, ete. Sign 


and mail coupon and you will also receive full 
particulars. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


safe for the world, a mission which is per- 
haps even more difficult than the mission 
of making the world safe for democracy. 


TO FIND A HALF-BILLION MORE STARS 


BOUT a half-billion stars that can not 
now be seen or photographed with 
any telescope, as well as thousands of in- 
conceivably remote nebule, will be within 
the reach of astronomers when the new 
200-inch telescope, announced by the 
California Institute of Technology, at 
Pasadena, is completed. But astronomers 
are not interested merely in great numbers, 
says Science Service’s Daily Science News 
Bulletin (Washington); and that alone 
would not justify the millions that will be 
spent on the great instrument. The closer 
and brighter things that will be seen better 
are what particularly interest the as- 
tronomer, and will occupy most of the 
attention of the new telescope. We read: 


Even some of these would have been 
thought impossibly far only a few years 
ago. For instance, the spiral nebule. 
Thousands of these have been observed 
in the sky, all with the characteristic spiral 
structure more or less evident. For years 
their nature was subject of dispute, until 
Dr. Edwin P. Hubble, of the Mt. Wilson 
Observatory, with photographs made with 
the 100-inch telescope, still the world’s 
largest, definitely showed what they are. 
His photographs showed that these nebule 
are systems of stars like that of which the 
Milky Way and all the stars that we can 
see, including the sun, are part. Dr. 
Hubble also measured the distances of two 
of these nebule and showed that they are 
independent systems far beyond the limits 
of our own. 

Two spiral nebule out of the thousands 
that are shown, do not form a very large 
proportion, altho there is plenty of evidence 
that the two studied are rather typical of 
the group. Astronomers have been anxious 
to observe more nebule, and they also 
wish to observe the two even better. The 
200-inch telescope will do this. Perhaps a 
half-dozen or so nebule, that now appear 
as continuous areas of light, will resolve 
into their constituent stars. If this is 
done, their distances can be measured. 

Some distant spiral nebule, now in- 
visible, undoubtedly will come into view. 
The farthest now within reach of the 100- 
inch are something like 840 million 
million million miles away——so far that 
their light takes 140 million years to reach 
us. With the new telescope thousands 
beyond will be visible, the farthest of 
them being nearly five thousand million 
million million, or five sextillion, miles 
from us. And when they are seen, the 
light affecting the photographic plates will 
have been on its way for a thousand 
million years—since a time long before 
man appeared on the earth, when the 
planet itself was still young. 

Tho perhaps the most sensational work 
of the new telescope, even the observations 
of the spiral nebule, will not constitute the 
only work of the instrument. Most of 
our present-day knowledge of stars comes 
from study of their spectra. obtained when 


their light is broken up into the constituent 
colors. The light from a star, that would 
fall on a single point of the photographic 
plate, must be spread out in making a 
spectrum photograph. Therefore, it is not 
possible to make such studies of many 
stars that can now easily be seen directly. 
The new telescope will permit of far more 
powerful spectroscopes than any that can 
now be brought to bear on the stars. 

Another field for the 200-inch telescope 
will be in the members of the solar system. 
As it is planned to make the mirror of 
quartz, which will not expand distortingly 
under the sun’s rays, it will be possible to 
use it for observations of the sun. The 
planets will be brought almost to within 
hailing distance, and some of the present- 
day mysteries concerning Mars, Jupiter, 
and the other planets may be solved. 

In deciding on a telescope with a mirror 
200 inches in diameter the astronomers 
are making the greatest jump in size since 
Isaac Newton invented the reflecting 
telescope. Newton’s original reflector, 
with a mirror only two inches in diameter, 
is still in the possession of the Royal 
Society in London. Before 1800 Sir 
William Herschel began to make large re- 
flecting telescopes, finally building one 
with a mirror 48 inches across. Then an 
Irish nobleman, the Earl of Rosse, actually 
made one, about 1845, with a 60-inch 

mirror. <A 60-inch, of the very finest con- 

struction, had been completed at Mt. 
- Wilson in 1906, and is still in regular use. 

Then came the 100-inch. Delayed by the 
war, this was finished in 1920. And now 
the Mt. Wilson Observatory will cooperate 
- with the California Institute in building 
the 200-inch, so that in a few years the 
biggest jump of all will have been made. 


WHEN WASHING SOILS CLOTHES 
HE proper length of time to wash 
clothes with soap and water is seven 

and one-half minutes, and if a _ too-in- 
dustrious washerwoman keeps on longer, 
using the same soapy water, the clothes 
get dirtier instead of cleaner. So find 
Dr. F. H. Rhodes and Mr. 8. W. Brainard 
of the Department of Chemistry of Cornell 
University, who report their results to 
the American Chemical Society. Says Dr. 
EH. BE. Free’s Week’s Science (New York): 


To determine just how clean a piece of 
standard dirty cloth becomes by so many 
hours or minutes of washing, the Cornell 
chemists have devised an optical instru- 
ment which measures the whiteness or 
grayness of the cloth more accurately than 
ean be done by the eye. Using a standard 
cloth and standard conditions of soap, 
water, washing, and so on, they find that 
dirt continues to be removed minute by 
minute up to the seven-and-one-half- 
minute limit. After that the grayness of 
the cloth begins to increase instead of de- 
ereasing. If clear water is used instead of 
soapy water this curious reversal of the 
cleansing effect does not occur. The re- 
moval of the dirt, while slower and not al- 
ways so complete, proceeds regularly, how- 
ever long the rinsing with pure water is 
eontinued. The effect of soap in making 
the cleansed cloth actually dirtier after the 
seven and one-half minutes is probably 
due, Dr. Rhodes and Mr. Brainard believe, 
to the action of the soapy water in slowly 
breaking up the particles of dirt into much 
smaller particles. Thus the more finely di- 
vided dirt comes to be spread more widely 
over the previousiy cleansed cloth. 
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days until improvement begins. 


and delicately perfumed. 


Her hair is oily she 


should use Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo 


If you have the kind of hair that loses its fluffiness shortly 
after shampooing, use Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo. This 
preparation is tonic and mildly astringent . . ..approved by 
dermatologists. It leaves the hair fluffy, with a natural 
sparkle. Use it every four or five days at first; later, every 


week or ten days may be enough. 


Select the shampoo your hair needs 


Acute cases of dryness, oiliness and dandruff need a doc- 
tor’s care. But nearly all scalps tend to be dry or oily, and 
many are mildly affected with dandruff. Now—each type 
of scalp can have the special shampoo which meets its 
particular needs. The coupon is for your convenience. 
The regular size of each shampoo is for sale at your drug 


or department store. 


The Packer Mfg. Co. Inc., Dept. 4-C, 101 West Thirty-First St., New York, N. Y. 


cents. Send sample of el coe ae 6 you wish 28-page book on 
1air health—Free. 


He has dandruff 


He should use Packer’s Tar Soap 


Her hair is dry 


She should use Packer’s Olive Oil Shampoo 


Like all Packer soaps, this shampoo is a vegetable oil soap 

. in addition, it contains a rich, soothing emollient (and 
nothing to dry the scalp). Dry scalps will never feel a sting- 
ing sensation when they use this special shampoo. Leaves 
your hair soft and silky to the touch—more manageable— 


the soap that made pine tar famous for shampooing. Pine 
tar is antiseptic, healing, with properties valuable in the 
treatment of dandruff. For almost 60 years dermatologists 
have endorsed Packer’s Tar Soap for skin and scalp. For 
noticeable dandruff use Packer’s Tar Soap every few 


LISTEN IN! 


Miss Jean Carroll dis- 
cusses hair health and hair 
beauty over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s 
Radio Home Bazar hour: 
every Friday at 12 noon 
Eastern Standard Time 
(11:00a.m. Central Time) 


T enclose 

f] Packer’s Tar Soap........ 10¢ 

O Packer’s Olive Oil Shampoo 10c ane 

O Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo 10c 

ie a ne ee protect 
(check sample desired) City 


State 


it 


INVESTMENTS» 


AND + FINANCE 


THE STEEL CORPORATION TO GET OUT OF DEBT 


HE COMPLETE REVAMPING of the capital struc- 
ture of the premier industrial corporation of the world 
arouses interest in financial circles for many reasons: 
partly, because it is a bond-refunding program rivaling, or 
exceeding, in volume any previous undertaking of the kind; partly, 
because it is taken as an indication of expected continued pros- 
perity in the steel industry; partly, because, in the words of one 
writer, it is a recognition that ‘‘present conditions are uniquely 
favorable for getting out of debt’’; and, finally, because it is sig- 
nificant of the present trend toward financing by stocks rather 
than by bonds. The plan of the United States Steel Corporation 
directors (of which the approval of the stockholders next month 
is taken for granted) is to increase the authorized common stock 
by 4,967,790 shares to 12,500,000 shares, and to use the pro- 
ceeds to retire $271,385,000 of the corporation’s 5-per-cent. 
bonds. This, we read in the New York newspapers, will mean 
a saving of $29,247,350 in annual interest charges, and thus 
strengthen the position of both common and preferred stocks. 
Under the arrangement outlined by the company, two bond 
issues, maturing respectively in 1951 and 1963, will be called for 
redemption next fall. According to the New York Times, this 
revision of ‘the capital structure ‘‘will erase all the bonded 
indebtedness of the corporation proper, leaving outstanding 
only the obligations of subsidiary companies, amounting to 
about $200,000,000, and the preferred and common shares.” 
The investment-banking fraternity, so the New York World 
reports, hails this step as constructive: 


As long as the world’s premier industrial corporation had a 
large outstanding bonded debt, it was impossible to get other 
industrial companies, also able to afford to do so, to reduce their 
funded indebtedness. Corporate finance students view bonded 
debts of railroads and utilities with equanimity, because such 
charges can be earned if necessary by lifting rates, but large 
permanent bond issues for industrials have never met with 
favor. 


The Steel Corporation’s program, it is noted by Mocdy’s 
Investors Service, ‘‘is quite in line with the general trend toward 
elimination of funded debt by the strong industrial corporations, 
where elimination of interest and sinking-fund charges will im- 
prove the earnings available for stockholders.’”’ A series of such 
eliminations preceded the action of the Steel Corporation, notes 
David Dillman in the Chicago Journal of Commerce: 


General Motors Corporation has none, and is restricted from 
this creation by preferred stock provisions. General Electric 
Company and Allied Chemical attended to the retirement of the 
last of their bonds several years back. Ii. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company has eliminated everything except a minor sub- 
sidiary obligation. 

In contrast, there remains Bethlehem Steel, with a debt of 
approximately $212,500,000. The Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey and also the New York organization have inaugu- 
rated a policy of debt creation within the last few years. 


The Steel Corporation’s financing program is considered by 
Merryle Stanley Rukeyser as largely an effort to take advantage 
of existing favorable market conditions to get rid of bonded 
debt, and thus “‘remove the academic possibility that in ad- 
verse circumstances the bondholders could seize the property 
from the stockholders.’’ Continues this writer in his column on 
the New York American’s financial page: 


The financiers who are responsible for running the finances of 
the Steel Corporation are bowing to public whim. The newest 
fashion has been to favor stocks as against bonds. Moreover, 
freed of fixt obligations, which have to be met in bad times as in 
good, the corporation will be better set up for prolonged eco- 
nomic warfare with foreign cartels if a showdown is ever in order. 


By the proposed change, the management reserves to itself 
greater leeway and freedom of action. 

But cutting off $271,385,000 of gilt-edged industrial bonds 
from the supply available for investors, the steel directors have 
added to the difficulty of finding suitable investments for say- 
ings, life-insurance companies, trustees, and other special funds. 
Bonds of the highest grade, over a period of years, seem destined, 
accordingly, to take on a scarcity value, particularly in view of 
the tendency of the United States Treasury to reduce Liberty 
loans and other evidences of debt outstanding at the rate of a 
billion dollars a year. 


This reflection on the significance of the move comes from The 
Wall Street Journal: 


For several generations American finance has been deeply 
imprest, not to say obsessed, with the idea of corporate debt as 
the normal condition. Borrowing of a large part of the capital 
required for any enterprise on mortgage was a necessity in the 
earlier period of American development, with the organizers and 
title-owners providing little or even none at all. 

One of the results, in case of success, was that common stock- 
holders did not dare to avail themselves freely of the profits 
which were theirs, because borrowing credit had constantly to be 
conserved, and the continued solvency of the undertaking but- 
tressed against the rainy day and the sheriff. But a worse result, 
in far too many instances, was that pressure for development 
funds led to the creation of debts beyond all reasonable propor- 
tion to the partnership capital at stake. The history of American 
railroads, strewn with receiverships and reorganizations costly 
to creditors and owners alike, tells only too much about the evils 
of pyramiding debt upon a narrow capital base. 

Superfluous as it may seem, the principle of safety first is 
present in the new plan of the Steel Corporation, and must recom- 
mend itself to the managers of numerous other corporations 
more strongly than it did to the directors who meet at 71 Broad- 
way. It is the very antithesis of the ‘‘layout”’ consisting of a 
small percentage of common stock subordinate to a variegated 
mass of senior securities, which is still adhered to by some rail- 
road, public-utility, and industrial groups, despite the extraor- 
dinary change in the investor’s opinion of common stocks these 
past five years. 


The merest suggestion of a doubt comes from Glenn Gris- 
wold of the Chicago Journal of Commerce: 


When junior financing does not cost us too much, we are always 
better off for substituting stock for bond capital, but we may 
easily carry the process so far that we tend to upset our credit 
structure, as we are doing to-day. The underwriting of a flood of 
stock issues does disturb credit, does draw down deposits, and 
does require that a considerable part of the commitment be 
financed by borrowing somewhere along the line. This era of 
junior-stock financing will have a far-reaching and, to some ex- 
tent, a permanent effect on our banking processes. 

As underwriting has increased, commercial banking has waned. 
In the end, we probably shall be sounder for the experience, but 
the process may proceed too rapidly and go too far for the wel- 
fare of the immediate future. 


As “it has never been the policy of the Steel Corporation to 
take on increased dividend obligations unless they had every 
chance of being maintained,’ J. C. Royle, of the Consolidated 
Press, understands that the present move can not be interpreted 
as a plan to reduce the dividend rate. Since the present stock- 
holders are to be given the first chance to secure the extra stock, 
‘in reality it is a distribution to them in the form of a continuous 
extra dividend, altho it is not called such.’’ And here is seen a 
belief that the leaders of the steel industry expect continued 
prosperity. Continues Mr. Royle: 


The leading interest is far from being the only corporation in 
the business which has prospered. The list includes Bethlehem, 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube, Otis Steel, Midland Steel Products, 
Central Alloy Steel, A. M. Byers, Jones and Laughlin, and a 
score of others. 
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Getting there ahead of the trouble 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Durinc the afternoon of March 17, . 
1928, an alarm bell rang in a tele- $ 
phone test station in the heart of the 
Alleghany mountains. This meant 
that a puncture had been made in the air- 
tight sheath of a busy inter-city cable. The 
men on duty knew that the injury was some- 
where within 50 miles. 

Highly-developed locating devices were in- 
stantly applied and in sixty-five minutes the 
trouble spot was located. By 7:17 in the eve- 
ning, before the break in the sheath had af- 
fected service on any of the 248 pairs of wires 
in the cable, the repairs had been made. Be- 
cause of the preliminary warning on the 
indicator wire and the locating devices that 
enabled the test station to tell the repair 
crew just where it would find the trouble, 


not one conversation was interrupted. 
This special alarm system is one of 
the many mechanical and electrical 
wonders developed by Bell System 
engineers to guard telephone conversations. 
The apparatus is placed along the cable 
routes at intervals of 100 miles. It gives in- 
stant warning day or night of any disturb- 
ance to the cable within 50 miles in either 
direction. Automatic warning signals, elec- 
trical locating devices, constant testing of all 
switchboard apparatus and circuits—these 
are some of the ceaseless efforts that so effec- 
tually reduced interruptions to service on 
Bell lines in 1928. 


There is no standing still in the Bell System. 
Constant progress in accuracy and better and 
better service at the lowest cost is its goal. 


“THE TELEPHONE Books ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 
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LA SALLE STREET’S CHALLENGE TO WALL STREET 


How Estates 
are Built 


from moderate incomes 


OLD COLONY Plans for Systematic 
Saving are helping hundreds of men and 
women of moderate means to become 
financially independent. Many who oth- 
erwise might accumulate little or nothing 
during the best earning period of their 
lives are building up sums ranging from 
$50,000 to $100,000 or more. 


Plan I 


Operation — This plan offers a system- 
atic way to create an income- producing 
estate. An initial payment of 20% of the 
value of the first security is required... 
Subsequent monthly payments must be at 
least 10% of the value of the security pur- 
chased, with a minimum payment of $100. 
Securities are to be left with our Safe- 
keeping Department without charge... 
The income is reinvested as rapidly as it 
accumulates. 


Benefits — In 25 years, if the rate is 5% 
and value of principal constant, and pay- 
ments have been at the minimum of $100 
per month, you will own securities having 
a value of $58,000, $30,000 of which has 
been paid, plus $28,000 accumulated as 
income, 


Full details of Plan I, together with de- 
scriptions of Plans II and III, are given in 
our booklet, ‘‘ How Much Should I Save??? 


Fill in the coupon for a complimentary copy 


OLD COLONY CORPORATION 
Owned and Controlled by 
New England’s Largest Trust Company 
17 CourRT STREET, BOSTON, Mass, 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, ‘'How Much 
Should I Save?’’ giving details of your plans. 


Name 


Street. City. 


a brokers and bankers on La Salle 
Street, Chicago’s financial center, “‘be- 
lieve that it is only a question of time until 
that street will succeed Wall Street in the 
leadership of the control of America’s 
wealth.’ This belief, continues Theodore 
M. Knappen in The Magazine of Wall 
Street, is only a corollary to the proposi- 
tion that Chicago is destined to succeed 
New York as the North American metropo- 
lis. In fact, we are told, there are people 
in Chicago who will say quite definitely 
that their city will pass New York in 
population about the year 1955. 

Chicago’s advance financially is illus- 
trated by the recent decision of the Chicago 
Board of Trade to inaugurate securities 
trading—a step exactly like that taken by 
the New York Produce Exchange, as ex- 
plained in these columns two weeks ago. 
In The Magazine of Wall Street, a member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade makes the 
statement: ‘One of the factors that in- 
spired the Chicago Board of Trade to turn 
to securities trading was the continued 
growth of Chicago as a financial center and 
an Increasing demand in the Middle West 
for greater trading facilities of this char- 
acter.”” This Chicagoan, Mr. E. J. Dies, 
expects his city’s financial leadership ‘‘to 
be speeded notably by the Board’s move.” 
We are informed by the same authority 
that a membership in the Chicago Board, 
now worth $45,000, ‘‘admits the holder to 
trade in wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, 
provisions, and cotton—with securities 
trading shortly to be added and included.”’ 

Chicago is a surprizingly poor second to 
New York financially, ‘‘when its proud 
position in industry and commerce is con- 
s-dered,” says Mr. Knappen in his Maga- 
zine of Wall Street article. He explains it 
in part by the fact that the center of a 
new and growing country is more likely 
to be interested in things, in visible 
wealth, than in bonds and mortgages, 
stocks and deeds. 

“Until the great revolution of popular 
interest throughout the country toward 
stocks and bonds, your Western speculator 
was preoccupied with speculation in prod- 
ucts,’ according to Mr. Knappen. In 
other words, ““market speculation meant 
the grain and provision markets.’? Chi- 
eago didn’t have much of a stock market, 
but it did have ‘‘its colossal Board of 
Trade’? with an 18,000,000,000 bushels 
annual turn-over in grain futures. , 

But recently interest in local stocks 
and bonds has increased. Chicago is now 
said to finance one-fifth of the nation’s an- 
nual new requirements. To quote further 
from the writer in The Magazine of Wall 
Street: 


The modern finance company, like the 
mortgage bond, originated in Chicago, and 
it has been further developed here than 
elsewhere. There are ninety-five finance 
companies that have their head offices in 
Illinois, and the finance company business 


of the Chicago Federal Reserve District is 
undoubtedly in excess of that of any other 
district. Altogether there are now 360 
investment houses in Chicago, including 
branches of outside firms. As late as 1913 
Chicago investment houses primarily han- 
dled only $3,450,000 of bonds; thirteen years 
later the corresponding sum was $471,- 
000,000. During the same period partici- 
pation in flotations with outsiders grew 
from $257,000,000 to $1,186,000,000. A 
single Chicago trust company underwrites 
bond issues in practically every State in the 
Union. One Chicago house has directly 
underwritten issues in fourteen foreign 
countries. 

The amazing growth of the banks and 
trust companies of Chicago is building up 
one of the principal parts of the foundation 
of the city as a financial rival of New York. 
The resources of these banks, not including 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, agri- 
cultural credit banks with headquarters in 
Chicago, insurance companies, and building ~ 
and loan associations, aggregate three and 
a quarter billions of dollars. The increase 
from 1914 to 1926 was 164 per cent.— 
larger than for the country as a whole. 
Demand deposits are increasing much 
faster in Chicago than in New York. More 
than 9,000 of the 22,000 domestic banks 
keep balances in Chicago. One Chicago 
bank has 22,000 foreign correspondents; 
six other banks have 11,000. As Chicago 
banks grow in power they also grow in 
their range of interests and activities. 
They are becoming more and more inter- 
ested in investment banking. 


Of course, in its rivalry with New York, 
Chicago has certain handicaps. Several 
of these are mentioned by the writer. 
There is, for instance, the common use of 
the New York draft throughout the country 
and the advantage New York as an inter- 
national port has in financing foreign trade. 
Moreover, ‘‘Chicago is virtually without 
any call-money market that attracts the 
surplus funds of outside banks.’’ But Chi- 
cago is aware of these facts and is striving 
to better its position, we read on: 


Nothing henceforth will be left to de- 
fault or surrendered to custom and tradi- 
tion. Chicago is out to be a national and 
world financial center. The main attack 
in the next few years is to be in the stock- 
exchange sector. The Chicago Stock Ex- 
change is making a start in the direction of 
a call-money market and money trading.. 

Probably the most significant advance in 
the stock-market move is the decision of 
the Chicago Board of Trade to inaugurate 
securities trading. As emphasized above, 
Western speculation has always turned to 
the grain exchanges. The Chicago Board 
of Trade has the machinery, the member- 
ship, the prestige, and the popular following 
to give security trading a Western home 
environment that it has never had. In- 
vestors in stocks and bonds may not care 
a feather’s weight about the financial 
rivalry of Chicago and New York, but 
they can not but benefit from a multipli- 
eation and widening of security markets, 
which is bound to be a product of that 
rivalry. 


‘As far as primacy is concerned, New 
York has nothing to worry about in Chi- 
cago’s emulation for a long time to come,” 
and yet, concludes Mr. Knappen, ‘‘Chicago — 
is coming fast.’ 


_ FINANCING BUILDING BY SELLING ; 


STOCK 
¥ EVOLUTIONARY and, perhaps, 
epochal” is the National City 


Company’s plan for financing building 
operations exclusively by the sale of stocks, 
for, as Glenn Griswold remarks in the Chi- 
cazo Journal of Commerce, ‘‘from time im- 
memorial practically all public moneys which 
were put into building operations were 
represented by a mortgage.’’ The new 
plan, announced recently by the National 
City Company (investment subsidiary of 
the National City Bank of New York) 
and the United States Realty and Improve- 
ment Company, does away with first and 
second mortgages, substitutes calculations 
based on cost for the present system of 
appraised valuations, and involves the sale 
of stock rather than bonds to the public. 
According to the New York Times: 

It is intended to supply $100,000,000 to 
the building-construction industry in the 
course of the next year through the new 
plan. 

The plan will place real-estate financing 
on a strictly equity basis, and it is intended 
to put the construction industry in a posi- 
tion to compete with the stock market and 
with general business for the funds needed 
for continued development. The recent 
slowing up of construction has been at- 
tributed to tightening of credit conditions 
in that industry. Heretofore, the bulk of 
real-estate financing has been effected 
through the sale of mortgage bonds. 

The trend of new financing in Wall 
Street in recent months has been toward 
the sale of stocks rather than bonds, and 
the stock market has drawn large amounts 
from investors who seek appreciation in 
value rather than a stated interest return 
on their capital. The new plan is designed 
to meet this situation and to forestall any 
further retarding of building operations. 

The details of the plan were made known 
when the National City Company an- 
nounced the formation of a corporation 
to build two New York apartment-houses. 
The public financing in this case is re- 
stricted to $3,937,500, or 75 per cent. of 
the cost of land and building. To provide 
this, we read on in The Times, stock units, 
consisting of one share of first preferred 
and one share of common stock, will be 
issued. This amount of common stock 
will be 40 per cent. of the total outstanding 
common stock, the balance of which 
apparently is to be retained by the financ- 
ing interests. The first-preferred stock 
will be the senior security, with the first 
elaim on land, building, and earnings, 
and the only charges ranking ahead of its 
dividend requirements will be taxes and 
operating expenses, which generally aver- 
age 20 per cent. of gross rentals. A man- 
agement corporation will get its profits 
by holding 20 per cent. of the common 
stock. An amortization plan involves the 
retirement of all of the second preferred 
and part of the first preferred in a few 
years. H. S. Black, chairman of the 
United States Realty and Improvement 
Company, is quoted in The Times as saying: 


One of the most important. features of 


EE 
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Oyiy BILTMORE 


can ive all these advantages 
in one line of Seat Covers/ 


Complete protection 


pa for the clothing 
of passengers and the uphol- 
stery of your car! Covers that the 
dust and grime cannot get through! 
Fade-proof, scuff-proof covers that 
resist oil and water and that fit 
with tailor-made perfection. 


Washable without removing 


Covers that you can actually wash 
with soap and water or sponge 
with gasoline without removing 
them from the cushions and panels 
of your car. 


= 


Adjustable to seat 


The beauty of silk 


These covers have the sheen and 
brilliance of silk moire playing at 
hide and seek with the modernistic 
designs that harmonize with the 
color scheme of your car. Oxidized 
silver glove fasteners add the final 
touch of elegance. 


The durability of leather 


There’s simply no “wear out” to 
these covers. They take the wear 
and tear from the upholstery and 
prolong its life as well as its good 
looks and comfort. 


You can get all these features only in | 
BILTMORE AEROCLOTH, a genuine DU PONT material 
and available exclusively in Biltmore Door and Seat Covers 


Lower in the scale of prices are the famous 
Biltmore Standard Door and Seat 
Covers made of close-woven, hard texture 
fabrics tin fashionable stripes and colors, 
perfect fitting and made to give satisfactory 
service over a long term of years. They have 
large pockets and the wearing edges are 
reinforced with handsome Spanish Leather- 


AEROCLOTH COVERS 
(Cover all upholstery from floor to window line) 


STANDARD COVERS 


(Cover all upholstery from floor to window linc) 


SLIP-ON COVERS 
(Seats and back cushions only).....+++.seeee00 


ette. On and off in a jiffy and easily dry 
cleaned. 

But for downright price economy, Bilt- 
more Adjustable Slip-on Covers for seats 
and back cushions only! Each cover is made 
in two sections, insuring the utmost ease 
and simplicity of application and a modish 
fit. Available only through Biltmore dealers. 


COUPES COACHES SEDANS 
$15.00 $32.50 $35.00 
$ 9.00 $16 .00 $18.00 
$ 4.25 $9.35 $10.25 


Accessory and department stores in hundreds of cities, including all stores of 


THE WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY COMPANY 
FROM COAST TO COAST 
give nation-wide distribution to Biltmore Seat Covers. If you do not know the Bilt- 
more dealer in your vicinity write us and we will see that he gets in touch with you. 


Tue Brrrmore Mere. Co. formerly The Cincinnati Auto Specialty Co. 
1748 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


DEALERS: - You can fit 1800 models of cars from stock of six sizes of Biltmore Adjustable Slip-ons. 
No delays and no disappointed customers. We cooperate 100% with our dealers. Write for com- 
plete Biltmore catalog, merchandiser, all samples and prices. 


PATEN 
PENDING 
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Water 


Whenever you 
We ; want it...with- 
_. . out coal or gas 


4 a one luxury that you 
can’t do without in running 
a home is hot water. And the 
ii _ @asiest way, as wellasthe most 
“economical way, to have it is to 
al install a Perfection or Puritan 
Kerosene Water Heater. 
Have one put in now, before 
( the hot weather comes, so that 
~ you can have plenty of hot 
Z, : water without heating up your 
i» ; kitchen. It will soon pay for 
itself in luxurious baths 
++. Sparkling dishes... 
snowy clothes. 
Wemake five sizesand 
kinds of water heaters. 
One has a storage tank 
that keeps water hot a 
day and a half. Two turn 
themselves off when the 
water is hot. All are fast. 
All work equally well in 
homes with or without 
running water. Prices, 
$23 to $190. See your 
plumber. Or write 
for free booklet. 


PERFECTION STOVECO, 
9572-A Platt Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


In Canada, General Steel Wares, 
Lid., Toronto, Oxt. 


PERFECTION 


Kerosene Water 
- Heaters — 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


CCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and C, P. A.’s earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Thousands of firms need them. Only 9,000 Certified Public Account- 
ants in the United States. We train you thoroly at home in spare time 
for C.P.A. examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous 
experience unnecessary. Training under the personal supervision of 
William B. Castenholz, A. M., C, P..A., and a large staff of C. 
A.’s, including members of the American Institute of Accountants. 
Write for free book, ‘‘Accountancy, the Profession that Pays. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 352-HA, Chicago 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


5, Only a Buescher 


Saxophone gives you 
these extra features — 
», Snap-on Pads, greatest 
improvement, easy 
_ to replace, no cement- 
ing — Patented Auto- 
matic Octave Key—per- 
fect Scale Accuracy — 
mip Convenient key arrange- | 

ment. F 


Be Popular Socially 


Earn Extra Money 


playing a sweet - toned 
.,, Buescher. 10 evenings— 
one hour each — will astonish and please you. 
It’s easy with a Buescher. Tell us what instru- 
ment you are interested in. We’ll do the rest. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
2775 Buescher Block (529) Elkhart, Indiana 


You can get Q 
anyBuescher “% 
Instrument 
on six days’ 
trial, and 
pay for it on ,j\i\\)" 
easy terms FR 

to suit your 4 
sonvenience, 
Write for 
details and 
free literae 
ture. 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


our plan is that we offer the investor a 
security which represents a thoroughly 
protected ownership interest in the build- 


ing. If operating expenses and taxes are 
met—and it is inconceivable that income 
should fall below that requirement— 
there is no chance of anybody taking that 
interest away from him. ‘Through the 
common stock he obtains an opportunity to 
share in increased values resulting from the 
appreciation of the land and the profits 
from operation of the building. 


The new idea involved in this plan is 
discust at some length by Glenn Griswold 
in his column in the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. He thinks it safe to infer that 
the executives of the National City Com- 
pany have convinced themselves that 
present investment conditions will endure: 


Had they believed that anything might 
happen in the next year, or in the next 
several years, to restore market conditions 
of a few years ago, to give investors a 
greater appetite for bonds than for stocks, 
and materially to abate the public appetite 
for speculative and semispeculative se- 
curities, they would not have undertaken 
any such experiment. 

The decision seems to reflect an attitude 
of mind such as prompted one of the most 
important bond men in this country to 
say privately the other day: 

“Not in your lifetime, nor in mine, will 
we see again investment conditions such 
as prevailed prior to the beginning of this 
brll market. We have seen investment 
companies with traditions running back 
through a generation or a century, com- 
pletely reversing their policies and turning 
to the distribution of common stocks. 
There always will be a certain number of 
buyers of government and municipal 
bonds and of high-grade mortgage issues, 
but the great majority of investors never 
again will be satisfied with a maximum of 
security, a minimum of return, and no 
participation in profits.” 

But in this form of financing, the public 
must depend more than ever before on the 
integrity and the ability of the house that 
undertakes it. In strong and conservative 
hands, the scheme may offer sound and 
attractive investment possibilities. In 
other hands, it gives opportunity for chi- 
canery beyond anything that was possible 
under the old system of financing building 
operations by the sale of mortgages. 


‘A more arresting indication of the dis- 
favor into which bond issues have fallen 
could hardly be conceived,” remarks the 
New York Journal of Commerce, which 
continues: 


Whether the investor stands to gain or 
lose in the long run by these innovations in 
financing methods can not, of course, be 
known. If the lure of prospective capital 
appreciation, which may be overestimated 
or may even fail to materialize, leads the 
investor in real-estate stocks to buy on 
terms that exaggerate the yield possibilities, 
he will, of course, be worse off. On the 
other hand, those who finance the building 
project will, in any case, retain the major 
share of any appreciation in values that 
may occur. Moreover, if the investing 
public proves to be sufficiently receptive, 
the interest payable in the form of preferred 


ways 
to ave 


1. 6% Pass Book 
Account 
Compounded twice 
a year. Save any 
amount, 
2. 6% Coupon 
Certificates 
Clip ’em and cash 
?em! $100, $500, 
$1000 up. 
3. 6% Monthly In- 
come Certificates 
Postman brings 
check every 30 days. 
Amts. $5000 up. 


Write for folders and our 
free “Saving-by-Mail” kit 


uaranty 
Building « Loan 
Avis” Sos Culiartie In-Omim 
Guaranty Building — 6333 Hollywood Blvd. 
LOS ANGELES 
Resources Associated Institutions 


OVER 29 MILLION DOLLARS 


al, 


O 


DEVELOP POWER 


AT HOME 


tofinitiate, persevere, achieve; carry on through 


life your education; earn credit toward a Bach- 
elor degree, by using the 450 courses 


The Anibversity of Chicago 


Gives by Correspondence 


Inquire or check the adv.to show desire and mailto 
319 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
by using this Guide 


Z SAV to BOOK Buying 


Not an ordinary book catalog. In addi- 
tion to books of all leading publishers, it 
reviews 3859 of the most worth-while 
25 i) books of today. Used by libraries in 
Yj i paving boat =: Many big price savings. 
i rite for your copy o: 

2 Ye “‘My Books’? today. F R E E 
SAA We supply any book in print. Let us quote you. 


N.Y. Publishing C 


‘o., Dept.1-C, 25 Dominick St., New York 


STOP PAIN 
Callouses?{c 


Medicated Comfitape brings instant relief: 
absorbs hard surface of callous, hard op soft 5 
corns. Thin, comfortable, antiseptic. Handy B® 
scool, $1 postpaid, Money back if not pleased. <= ™ 

Comfitape Laboratory 2, Burlington, Vermont 


THROAT IRRITATIONS 
BROWN’S . 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Used for over 75 years by Public 
Speakers and Singers. Sample FREE. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Patent Essentials 
By JOHN F. ROBB, LL.B., LL.M., M.P.L. 


A rudimentary and practical treatise on the 
nature of patents, the mechanism of their procure- 
ment, scientific drafting of patent claims, conduct 
of cases, and special proceedings, including forms. 
With the 1927 revisions of the patent laws. 

Indispensable to business men, engineers, young 
patent solicitors, inventors, and foreign patent 
lawyers or solicitors. 

8vo. Cloth. 467 pages. 
by mail, $5.18. 


¥UNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Illustrated. $6.00 net; 


Authorized by and prepared in collaboration with the 
Hygiene Reference Board of the Life Extension Institute~ 
by IRVING FISHER, chairman, Professor of Political 
Economy, Yale University, and EUGENE LYMAN 
FISK, M.D. This volume is virtually the nation’s of- 
ficial general handbook of personal and home hygiene. 
Scientifically correct information on diet, breathing ex- 
ercise, constipation, housing, bathing, hygiene, blood pres- 
Sure, etc. 54 pages. Sthedition. $2,net; $2.14, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


stock dividends may be less than would 
be required to meet the demands of buyers 
of first-mortgage bonds, who had no claims 
on any part of the expected future in- 
ereases in property values. 


THOUGHTS ON COMMODITY 
SPECULATION 


HILE efforts are being made, as all 

the world knows, to curb speculation 
in the stock market, a few indications that 
the speculative fever is breaking out in 
commodities are noticed by the editor of 
The Bache Review, published by the in- 
vestment house of J. S. Bache & Company. 
Various commodities have for several weeks 
been.rising in price, we are reminded, and 
“some of them without any reason in their 
statistical position for doing so.’’ Here is 
discovered-a familiar aspect of speculation 
illustrated so thoroughly of late in the 
stock market—‘‘a thing goes up, not be- 
cause of its real value or any profit in 
holding or carrying it, but on prospects of 
its going higher for one reason or another, 
largely imaginary, and with great expec- 
tation of selling it out soon at a higher 
price.” 
_ After making this general observation 
on the nature of speculation the editor 
of The Bache Review becomes “‘more ex- 
plicit as to what has been going on in 
commodities’’: 


It may be observed that in the last few 
months we have had a considerable boom 
movement in wheat, which has practically 
advanced 20 cents from the low price for 
eash wheat. Corn has maintained a very 
high position, and there has been con- 
siderable speculation in both of these 
articles. 

Rubber advanced from a low of 15 cent» 
to about 25 cents, with very considerable 
speculative activity. 

On the other hand, the sugar market 
has been a daily sagging affair. Much 
speculation had entered this market during 
the past few years as a result of the 
low price; but this is gradually being tried 
out and there has been much liquidation 
of late. It looks like nearly time for 
a new outside interest to develop in this 
article. 

Cotton is at a fairly good price as far 
as the producer is concerned; but for the 
past few years consumption has been in 
excess of production and there has been a 
steady using-up of the reserve supply. A 
real bull movement is needed in this article 
in order to inspire increased world produc- 
tion. Of late, interest has been shown in 
cotton from various countries and many 
investors have been accumulating holdings. 

Another article in which there is not 
much public speculation is cocoa, but it is 
a product used universally and of late has 
been selling at a low price. Europe has 
been showing an increased interest in 
cocoa, and in fact many domestic traders 
have of late been following this article. 
We believe that there is the foundation for 
a bull movement here in view of the price 
being below the average. 

Coffee has had active speculation, with 
the result that prices are very high. 

The commodity markets generally are 
firm, and, as shown, an increased specu- 
lative interest is developing in some of 
them. If our inflated credit is now reaching 
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Film 
Spreads over teeth 


discolors them ... destroys them 


Remove it 
this special 
way to keep 
teeth white 
and sound. 


Please accept 
10-day supply free 


that is found by 
dental research to 
discolor teeth and 
foster serious tooth 
and gum disorders 


ENTAL science has studied dull, 

discolored teeth and traced their 
cause to a ‘cloudy film that coats them. 
Then serious tooth and gum disorders 
have been investigated and their source, 
in a surprising number of cases, likewise 
was found to be this dingy film. 


That is why the dental profession of 
today states with such emphasis the 
warning: Remove film from teeth each 
day. The way to do it is by the special 
film-removing dentifrice called Pepsodent. 


Please accept your free 10 days’ sup- 
ply to try. Send the coupon. 


Look for film this way 


Run your tongue across the teeth. If 
you feel a slippery, slimy coating— 
that is film. 


It clings tightly to teeth and defies all 
ordinary ways of brushing. It gets into 
crevices and stays. It absorbs stains 
from food and smoking and turns teeth 
dull and gray. 


Pepsodent 


4 
er eT P ike is 
The Special Film-Removing Dentifrice Uae eidon, Sydney; NOS. Me 


Film hardens into tartar. 


Germs by 
the millions breed in it, and germs with 
tartar are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Film holds the acids of decay in contact 


with the tooth’s enamel. That’s what 


starts decay. 


Give Pepsodent 10 days 


Between your dentist, and Pepsodent 
used twice a day, you obtain the ultimate 
in tooth and gum care as modern dental 
science knows it. 


Get a large tube for a few cents at 


your druggist’s. Or write to nearest 
address below for supply to try. ” 
te 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
% Mail 


Coupon to 
The Pepsodent Co. 
Dept.453, 
1104.8. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Til., U.S. A. 


Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 1091 
George St., Toronto 2, Ont., Can.; 42 Southwark 
BridgeRd., London, S. E. 1, Eng.; (Australia), eta 


Only one tube to a family 3200 
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Syl L-¥Apalle 


The Mechanical Masseur- 


JUST OUT! 


A new compact,efficient, 
light-weight, portable 
massage machine whose 
simple construction per- 
mits 2 price every one can 
afford to pay. No pulleys! 
Operates by worm gear. 
{Same principle as auto- 
mobile transmissions.} 
Smoothand vibrationless 
in operation. Manipu- 
lates the anatomy like a 
skilled masseur, genily 
or vigorously as 
one prefers. 


\ 
Builds Health— 
Reduces 
Superfluous Weight 


Oxidizes excess fat. Removes toxic poison from the 
system by gently stimulating the liver, kidneys, 
bladder, stomach, spleen and intestines. Aids diges-, 
tion. Beneficialin the treatment of rheumatism, ner-: 
vousness, insomnia, stomach trouble, anemia. Many 
osteopaths are using ‘““The Mechanical Masseur” in 
their private practice. : 


Promotes Perfect Circulation 
Corrects constipation.T ones the entire system. Builds 
up under-weight persons; reduces over-weight ones. 
In fifteen minutes without effort you receive the 
benefits of hours of strenuous exercise with this new 
low priced ‘Mechanical Masseur.” Fill out the 
coupon to get full details. 


Representatives Wanted 
We want representatives in every city and town. 
Write or wire at once for very liberal proposition by 
which real money can be made. Don’t delay. 
THE SYLPH-APOLLO COMPANY 
Dept. 20, Toledo, Ohio 
Beas Send descriptive folder. 


ee Send representative's liberal profit proposition. 


ee 


.... State... 


Insure against Skin Troubles 
by daily use of 


Cuticura Soap 


Assisted by Cuticura Ointment 


Sold Everywhere 25c. each 


The DORAK hangs 


from top of door with- 
out interfering with clos- 
a ing. Can be attached to 
B wall by reversing arm. 
Gives you a hat shelf, 


hangers, 6 hooks for 
other articles. Made of 
rustproof tempered 
satin finish aluminum 
and weighs 180z. Sent 
' post paid for $1.50. 
Kk. no. MiLLrr, Inc., 21 Pearl St., New York City 


i bars for 8 clothes 


From our 50 years’ experience assisting the 
deaf, let us help you select the right hearing 
instrument. We are headquarters for ad- 
vertised hearing instruments of merit, 


European or American, electrical or non- 
electrical, and cansupply you with any kind. 
Trial Offer on Every Instrument 
Write for Catalog L. 

“‘ Headquarters for All Hearing Devices" 


INCORPORATED 


520 Fifth Avenue (at 43rd St.), New York 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


in this direction, we are liable to have 
lively times ahead. 

Curbing the speculative fever in the 
commodity market when it once gets the 
upper hand, will prove very difficult if it 
is attempted, and in fact there does not 
come to mind any instance where such 
efforts have been successful. 


A FORECAST OF THE HAWLEY-SMOOT 
TARIFF 

HILE, of course, nothing definite 

has been done about the language 
or rates of the new tariff bill now in prepara- 
tion, it is interesting to find one of the 
majority members of the Ways and Means 
Committee who ventures to express some 
general views about the probable nature of 
the bill. Congressman Allan T. Treadway 
(Rep., Mass.) is quoted, in a New York 
Journal of Commerce dispatch from Wash- 
ington, as expecting to see the bill reported 
to the House contain some of these 
features: 


1. No material change in rates affect- 
ing large industries which are firmly es- 
tablished and show ability to cope with 
similar business in foreign countries. 

2. Advance in agricultural rates suf- 
ficient to place products of the farm more 
nearly on an even basis with other indus- 
tries. This will not include a tariff or 
advance in tariff on articles not produced 
in this country. Such action has been 
advocated in some instances to injure non- 
competitives, such as the illustration fre- 
quently referred to, where a duty on 
bananas has been urged in order to force 
people to eat more home-grown apples. 

.38. Correction of numerous inconsis- 
tencies in the present law, as, for instance, 
where dutiable articles are used in the 
manufacture of other articles on which 
there isno duty. As an illustration, cloth 
imported into this country to be used in 
the manufacture of typewriter ribbons 
pays a duty, whereas the finished ribbons 
are admitted free of duty. 

4, Attention to new forms of com- 
petition, such as cotton mixed with wool, 
certain styles of shoes, women’s cheap 
hats, and various other competitive prod- 
ucts not in our markets when the last 
tariff law was written. 

5. Correction of errors of intent 
brought out by customs courts’ decisions, 
such as the classification of toys as sporting 
goods or woolen blankets with a few threads 
in the corner as embroidery. 

6. An effort to establish some form 
of valuation fairer to American interests 


| than so-called foreign costs. 


7. The basing of changes on actual 
experience under the present law, rather 
than the fear of possible future competition. 

8. A change in the flexible tariff pro- 
vision, whereby it may be more easily 
administered, and its possible extension to 
articles on the free list. 

9. Where changes in rates are made 
other than for causes above stated, they 
will be based upon definite knowledge of 
wage scales and living conditions in com- 
petitive countries. 

10. Advantageous cooperation with 
foreign countries will have most careful at- 
tentionso as not to disturb trade relations. 


IQUE 


TRADE MARK 


LJ THIN LEAD 
Colored Pencils 


il pase for checking, figuring, 
sketching, drafting, etc., for] 
any work where emphasis is de- 
sired and useful as color symbols. 
Sharpens in a pencil sharpener. 


9° Blue Orange Sepia 
Red White Mauve 
° Green Lt. Blue Dark Red 
° Yellow Pink Olive Green 
et Purple Lt. Green Chr. Yellow 
aot: Brown Maroon Violet 
Black Vermilion 


12 Colors (Asst. No. 1116) © 
per box—$1.00 


24 Pencils (Asst. No. 1117) 
per box—$2.00 


At all dealers or write direct 


AMERICAN PENCIL CO. 
522 Willow Avenue 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Sparkling, 
Silvery Z 
Designs 
in 
Brown 
Green 
Black 
Blue 
Red 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. A study into the 
mysteries of the mind and their relation to physical and 
psychical life, containing scientific research on this topic. 
8vo. Cloth, 451 pages. $3.14 post-pai 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


d. 
ubs.. NEW YORK 


The House-Owner’s Book 
By A. L. Churchill and Leonard Wickenden. 

A practical, non-technical, money-saving-volume telling all a 
Prospective or actual home-owner would find valuable to know 
about construction, repair, upkeep, etc. New revised edition. 
1zmo. Cloth. 404 pages. lilustrated. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.1h- 
FUNK & WAQGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


WORDS WE MISSPELL 


By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt. D., LL.D. 


Correct spelling of 10,000 words so often misspelled with 
definitions; divisions into syllables and correct formation 
of plurals also explained. 264 pages. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.50, net; $1.64, post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC 


A complete manual of self-instruction in 
Public Speaking by Grenville Kleiser. Gives 
numerous exercises in voice-culture, modu- 
lation, breathing, gesture, and inflection, 
simple rules for preparation and delivery of 
speeches, and many choice selections for prac- 
tice. 12mo, cloth, 543 pp. $1.60 net; postage 14¢. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 
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EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


February 27.—Hight men are arrested in 
Cuba on charges of plotting to assassi- 
nate President Gerardo Machado y 
Morales and to bring about armed 
American intervention. 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh is heares in- 
jured and his fiancée, Miss Anne Mor- 

row, severely shaken up, when their 
plane, having lost one of its landing 
wheels, somersaults in alighting at 
Valbuena Field, near Mexico City. 


March 1.—Tidal waves inflict great damage 
near the coast of Choshi, on the isle of 
Nippon, and entire villages are de- 
stroyed. 


The French Chamber of Deputies votes, 
570 to 12, to ratify the multilateral 
pact renouncing war. 


The Foreign Office of the Chinese 
Nationalist Government protests to the 
Japanese Government against alleged 
Japanese connivance in the disorder in 
Shantung province. 


March 2.—The state of siege, or martial 
law, declared in December, 1927, in 
San Salvador is ended, and constitu- 
tional government is restored by decree 
of President Bosque. 


Mareh 3.—Serious military uprisings 
against the administration of President 
Portes Gil occur in eight States of 
Mexico, and former President Calles 
-is ealled to active military duty to quell 
the rebellion. 


The commission of inquiry appointed by 
Premier Mussolini of Italy holds Gen. 
Umberto Nobile, commander, respon- 
sible for the loss of the Jtalia in the 
Arefic last spring, and criticizes him for 

allowing himself to be the first to be 
rescued. Captains Filippo Zappi, navi- 
gator, and Alberto Mariano, pilot, are 
absolved from blame in leaving Prof. 
Finn Malmgren, Swedish meteor- 
__ ologist, who died while attempting to 
- reach civilization. 


March 4.—The uprising in Mexico extends 
to ten States, one-third of the country; 
insurgents are reported. marching 
against Mexico City, and in the State 
of Sonora Governor Topete issues a 
manifesto abolishing the Federal relig- 
ious laws, and asserting that the revolu- 
tion is directed against the influence of 
former President Calles in the Govy- 
ernment. 


Twenty-eight persons, mostly women, 
are burned to death, and twenty-five 
seriously injured in an explosion in the 
military arsenal in Sofia, Bulgaria. 


March 5.—Monterey, capital of Nuevo 
Leon, third largest city in Mexico, is 
reported captured by revolutionary 
forces under Gen. J. G. Escobar, after 
desperate fighting, in which the Federal 
losses are said to have been consider- 
able. Armed clashes between Federal 
and rebel troops are reported also in 
several other places. 


DOMESTIC 
Mebruary 27.— Distinguished. Flying 
Crosses, awarded by special act of 
Congress, are presented to Orville 


Wright and posthumously to Wilbur 
Wright. 


The House adopts a joint resolution 
authorizing an investigation of charges 
of misconduct brought against Federal 
Judge Grover M. Moscowitz of 
Brooklyn. 


The Senate passes the naval appropria- 
tion bill of $361,000,000, which includes 
money to begin building ten of the 
cruisers recently authorized. 


February 28.—The Jones-Stalker bill, 
imposing a maximum penalty of five 
years imprisonment and a $10,000 fine 
for violation of the Prohibition act, is 
passed by the House, 283 to 90. 


The Senate passes the second deficiency 


bill, including an appropriation of 
$150,000 for the Nicaragua canal 
survey. 


The total cost of Republican and Demo- 
cratic campaigns of last fall was $16,- 
586,115.73, of which Republican ex- 
penditures were $9,433,604.30 and 
Democratic expenditures were $7,152,- 
511.48, according to a report made to 
the Senate by the special committee to 
investigate Presidential campaign ex- 
penditures. 


March 1.—President Coolidge takes leave 
of his official Cabinet and the White 
House correspondents. 


The Wisconsin State Assembly concurs 
in the resolution providing for a State 
referendum in April on the question of 
repeal of the State dry law and legaliza- 
tion of 2.75 per cent. beer. The measure 
goes to the Governor. 


The House approves the joint resolution 
providing for a survey of the proposed 
Nicaragua canal. 


Representative F. H. La Guardia, Re- 
publican, of New York, brings charges of 
“high erimes and misdemeanors in 
office”’ against Federal Judge Francis 
A. Winslow of New York. 


President Coolidge signs the naval appro- 
priation bill, the Jones-Stalker bill, the 
measure for the survey for the proposed 
Nicaragua canal, the Moscowitz in- 
vestigation resolution, and the bill grant- 
ing $5,000 pensions to Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson and Mrs. Leonard Wood. 


Representative Nicholas Longworth is 
renominated as Speaker of the Seventy- 
first Congress by a Republican caucus 
of the House. 


Secretary of State Kellogg deposits this 
Government’s act of ratification of the 
multilateral treaty for the renunciation 
of war in the department’s archives. 


March 3.—Haley Fiske, President of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
dies suddenly in front of his home in 
New York. He was nearly seventy- 
seven. 


The House passes the first deficiency bill 
of $97,613,461, carrying the $1, 719,000 
for the Prohibition bureau. 


March 4.—Herbert Hoover is inaugurated 
thirty-first President of the United 
States, and Charles Curtis is sworn in as 
Vice-President. 


March 5.—The Senate confirms the nomi- 
nations of the eight new members of the 
Cabinet, sent in by President Hoover, 
but, as to the other two members, adopts 
a resolution directing the Judiciary Com- 


mittee to inquire into the right of a | 


Cabinet officer to hold over without 
reconfirmation. The committee is also 
ordered to look into Secretary Mellon’s 
business connections as a possible bar. 


Mr. and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge return to 
Northampton, Massachusetts, and are 
welcomed home by their fellow citizens. 
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These Finer 


Screens 


mean Greater Economy, 
Longer Service! 


Screens that blend with the lines 
of your home... that enhance and 
intensify its architectural theme-- 
this is what Higgin offers you! 

Hinged screens, Rolling screens, 
Sliding screens -- Higgin is equipped 
to give you the type that is artis- 
tically and mechanically suited to 
your needs, 

Their trim narrow frames allow 
fresh air and sunlight to flood every 
room. Thirty-six years’ experience 
goes into their exclusive construc- 
tion! Practically invisible . . . but 
built to give completely satisfactory 
service, season after season! 

Now, before the spring rush, our’ 
special representative can give your 
problem additional personal atten- 
tion, at no extra cost. 

The coupon will bring our booklet - - 


a big help in selecting your screens ! 
Mail it now. 


THE HIGGIN MFG. CO. Newport, Ky. 
Kansas City, Mo. Toronto, Canada 


IGGII 


ALL METAL 


SCREENS 


The Higgin Manufacturing Co. 
491 Washington Ave. 
Newport, Ky. 

Please send the books checked, 
C Screen Book 

\ (Weatherstrip Book 


Name 


Street 


State 
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THE-+-SPICE~OF+~ LIFE 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Where’s That Slipper?— 
PANTS COMING DOWN AGAIN 
—Clothing ad in a Missoula (Mont.) paper. 


And That’s How It Started.—M acrptn’s 
SENTINEL (upon spying Birnam Wood mov- 
Dunsinaneward)—‘‘Cheese it, the copse!’’ 
—Lord Jeff. 


Pure Balbriggan.— 
“ABIE’S IRISH HOSE” IS 
FILLING THE LYRIC 
— Hackensack (N. J.) paper. 


Send it Some Eye-wash.—A naturalist 
assures us lions are near-sighted, but we 
wouldn’t go looking for one if we knew 
it was stone-blind.— Albany Knicker- 
bocker- Press. 


Now You See It, Now You Don’t.— 
“What's a joint account, Pop?” 

“Tt’s an account where one person 
does the depositing and the other the 
withdrawing.” —J udge. 


What Tex Rickard Missed.— 
CHEERS AND ROSES 
OPEN TWIN CITY 
SOCK EXCHANGE 
—Head-linesintheMinneapolis Journal. 


Brooklyn’s Farm Problem. — The 
ehurch was one of the imposing re- 
ligious edifices of the old ‘‘City of 
Churches” in the day of the coach- 
and-four, hoop-skirts, and side-burns. 
It stood in a fashionable and cultural sec- 
tion of Brooklyn, now replaced by the 
traffic maize and sprouting sky-scrapers. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Deductive Reasoning, Watson.— 
GRIMES SAFE BLOWN; 
CLUES HINT ROBBERS 
—Marysville (Cal.) paper. 


Knows His Gravy.—“‘Oh, Mr. Lame- 
brane, you have egg spilled all over the 
front of your coat.” 

“That’s all right, I look well in anything 
IT eat.”—West Point Pointer. 


Waiting List—Suspursan NEIGHBOR— 
“Ts Mr. Jones at home?” 

Domestic—‘‘No, sir; but I’ll tell him 
you called. What shall I say you wanted 
to borrow?”’—London Punch. 


Oratory Versus Bullets.— 
COL. LINDSAY, BIG 
GAME HUNTER, TO 
ADDRESS LIONS 
—San Antonio News. 


Case for a Club.—Huvussann (testily, 
after going down badly at bridge)—‘‘You 
might have guessed:I had no heart, part- 
ner.” 

Wire (sweetly)—“Quite, but I thought 
you had a brain, darling.”’—Ottawa Citizen. 

Secret Diplomacy?—Done at the city 
of Washington this seventeenth day of 
January (ete.). 

(Seal) Calvin Coolidge. 

Frank B. Kellogg, etaoin shrdlu etaoin 
shrdlu etaoin shrdlu emfypppw—Columbus 
Dispatch. 


his throat. 


No Heart Under Its Hood.— 

AUTO DESERTS DYING CHILD 
—Streamer head-line in the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Hoodooed.—Hre—‘‘Yes, I’ve been mar- 
ried seven years to-day.” 

SuHr—“‘Gosh, you must have broken a 
mirror.” —Texas Ranger. 


Attention, Chicago Gangsters!— 
MONUMENTS 
I am giving a discount on all orders 
taken now for spring delivery. The very 
best of Granite used.—Ad in a Centralia 
(Mo.) paper. 


The sword swallower gets a fish-bone caught in 


—Alabama Cajoler. 


Personal Appeal.—7:45 P. M.—‘‘Fools 
Wanted.’ Let every member be present. 
—Church program in a Hackensack (N. J.) 
paper. 


Coueé Stuff.—“‘George, dear, why do you 
shut your eyes so tight when you kiss me?” 

“Tm trying to make myself believe you’re 
Greta Garbo.’”’—Denison Flamingo. 


Comparative Strangers.—They were al- 
leged to have written liquor prescriptions 
for fictitious persons, most of whom they 
had never seen.—Wichita Falls (Texas) 
paper. 


Pass the Hammer.—Rocer—‘Mummy, 
I have such a surprize for you!” 

Mummy—‘‘What is it, darling?” 

Roger—‘‘l’ve swallowed a nail!’’—Lon- 
don Passing Show. 


Sole Means of Support.—‘‘Why does a 
stork stand on one leg?”’ 

“T don’t know.”’ 

“Why, if he lifted it, he’d fall down.”’ 
—Mugwump. 


Equal Rights.— ' 
I went home late, removed my shoes, 
And played a sneaking game 
Up the front stairs. But lo! Ahead, 
My wife was doing the same! 
—T.L.G.inthe Albany Knickerbocker Press. 


Of Honeyed Lips.— 
BEAUTY CONTEST AT 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
Ziegfeld Experts Have Bees 
Chosen as Judges. 
= Kentucky edition of the Cincinnati Times- 
tar. 


Burbank Outdone.— 
TO MAKE POTATO TALK 


— Head-line in Kansas paper. 


Raising the Limit.—‘‘I’se for a five-day 
week. How ’bout you, Sam?” 

“Man! I’se for a five-day week-end.” 
—Vancouver Province. : 


Journey’s End.—Lapy (in a pet store)— 
“T like this dog, but his legs are too short.” 
SaLEsMAN—‘‘Too short! Why, madam, 

they all four reach the floor.”—Mugwum, 


We’d Rather Stay Miserable.— 
RHEUMATISM 
The Science That Makes People 
Well and Happy 
—Adin Daytona Beach (Fla.) paper. 


A Word to the Wise.—CanpIpDATE— 
“Tt is my intention to conduct a 
bunkless campaign.” 

Pusuicrry —‘“‘Swell, brother, and 
I’m just the guy that’s got the boloney 
to put that hooey over.’ — College 
Humor. 


Modern Bostonese.— CustomMER— 
“T want a pair of silk stockings for 
my wife.” 

SALESGIRL—‘‘Sheer?”’ 

Customer—‘My good girl, if she 
was here I’d let her buy them herself.” 
— Boston Transcript. 


It Certainly Was Chilly. — Several 
other motorists reported narrow escapes 
the same night when their windshields and 
widows became frosted.—Salida (Col.) 
paper. 


Fellow Sufferer.—A landlord wrote to 
his tenant: ‘‘Dear Sir:—I regret to inform 


you that my rent is much overdue. Will 
you please forward me a check?” 
Back came the reply: “Dear Sir:— 


I see no reason why J should pay your 
rent. I can’t pay my own.’’—London Tit 
Bits. 


Wonders of Breeding.— 
For Sale 
Reasonable Hens 
—Sign spotted by a Digest reader at a Wil- 
mington (Del.) curb market. 

For Sale—A good cow that gives 2 gal- 
lons of milk at a milking and a lot of house- 
hold and kitchen furniture.— Ad in a Brit- 
ish Columbia paper. 


Alibis For All.—It was visiting day at 
the insane asylum. One of the inmates 
imagined himself to be an artist, and he 
was busily engaged in dabbling at an 
empty canvas with a dry brush. A vis- 
itor, wishing to humor him, asked what- 
the picture represented. 7 

“That,” said the nut, ‘is a picture of 
the Israelites being pursued through the 
Red Sea.’’ a 

‘‘Where is the sea?” 

“Why, that’s rolled back to allow the 
Israelites to pass.” 

“Where are the Israelites?” 

“They've just gone by.” 

“Then where are their pursuers?” 

“Oh, they’ll be along in a minute.” 
— Pup. 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of words 
for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


aviator.—‘L. M.,’’ Watsontown, Pa.—The 
ord aviator is derived from the Latin root-word 
7s, “‘bird,’’ and is correctly pronounced ay’- 
-ay’’tor. 


capital; capitol.—‘‘J. C.,” Sea Girt, N. J— 
he capital is the chief town of a State; the capitol 
a building in which the legislature of a State or 
country sits. Thus, the capitol at Washington 
yuses the National Congress even as the canitol 
; Albany, New York, houses the State Senators 
1d Assemblymen. 


Elizabethan.—‘W. W. R.,”’ Anaheim, Calif.— 
his proper adjective is pronounced in two ways. 
fe pronounce it E-liz’a-beth-an; the English 
onounce it H-liz’ a-bee'than. Funk & Wagnalls 
EW STANDARD Dicrionary. the Whitney 
entury, and the Noah Porter edition of Web- 
er’s all indicate the first. Following the English 
stead of the American pronunciation, the latest 
Tebster records E-liz’’a-bee’than. 


kibitzer.—‘P. McN.,"" New York City.— 
his word is pronounced kib’it-zer—the first i as ¢ 
_ police,”’ the second as in ‘‘habit,’’ and the e 
3 in “‘over.”’ 

The kibitzer is a person who, unasked, interferes 
| the affairs of others; he is one who breaks into 
mversation and volunteers advice, or tells how 
lings shoul be done without invitation to do so. 
smetimes he thrusts himself and his opinions 
meceitedly anc undesirably into notice. He is, 
lerefore, as officious and inefficient as was the 
“eat Pooh-Bah—obtrusive and intrusive as well 
;s meddlesome. He believes himself to be ap- 
pointed by Divine Right as the Grand Pan- 
mdrum of the world’s affairs, and in this respect 
pes not vary from Smollett’s Sir Launcelot 
reaves, who was described by the author as 
handsome, virtuous, enlightened but crack- 
rained’’ because he set out ‘‘to put the kibosh 
n’’ fraud, slander, treason, immodesty, licentious- 
ess, and such other forms of vice, as drinking and 
ymbling. 

The word has been claimed for the Russian Jews 
nd for the German Jews, and is generally inter- 
reted to mean ‘“‘one who minds every one else’s 
usiness but his own,’’ or in the slang of the day, a 
ittinsky, or what the English term a nosey 
arker, or, one who runs everything or wants to 
in everything. For this type Theodore Roose- 
elt used the term Meddlesome Mattie. The 
bitzer is a wise guy, not necessarily one who pries 
to other persons’ affairs. 

In 1922, when the learned Heywood Broun, 
ho was then persona grata to ‘““The New York 
Vorld,’’ was conducting his column, “It Seems to 
fe,’ he printed the following therein: ‘‘ We 
eard about the word only recently, but it seems 
» us to fill a long-felt want in our language. 
“ibitzer is Yiddish, and it means so much that it 
an hardly be translated in less than a sentence. 
_kibitzer is a man who hangs about a card-game 
1 which he is not participating, and makes sugges- 
ons and gives advice to the players. Not only 
/ the word enormously (?) valuable in this, its 
riginal meaning, but it is easy to think of numer- 
us secondary usages for which it may be em- 
loyed. In speaking of literature, for instance, it 
ould obviate the necessity of going into long 
aragraphs.”’ 


Stackhouse.—“ Mrs. S.,’’ Marble Hill, V. Y.— 

tackhouse is an English family name that is 
raced to the fifteenth century when Thomas 
tackhouse was chaplain to King Henry VITI., 
1 1533. The family history was published at 
foorestown in 1906, and can be bought from 
‘oodspeeds of Boston, Mass. for $5.00. This 
gncerns the descendants of John Stackhou e and 
lizabeth Buckingham. The English botanist 
ohn Stackhouse flourished between the years 
742 and 1819. The English philologist and _his- 
rian, Thomas Stackhouse lived from 1677 to 
752. 


Valencia.—‘‘S. D. H.,’’ Houston, Tex.— Valen- 
ja is probably Hipponium, a major Greek city 
n the west coast of Bruttium. Of it no especial 
1ention is found in history, altho it seems to have 
een a considerable town till B. C. 389, when it 
‘as taken by Dionysius of Syracuse, who de- 
rroyed the city and removed the inhabitants to 
yracuse, then gave the territory to the Locrians. 
‘en years later the Carthaginians restored the 
ity and reestablished the exiles. 

It fell into the hands of the Bruttians in B. C. 
56, but was wrested from them by Agathocles in 
.. ©, 294. On his departure the garrison he left 
ehind fell before the swords of the Bruttians, 
ut subsequently Hipponium fell under the yoke 
f Rome. Thereafter no mention of it occurs 
ntil after the close of the second Punic War, and 
| is a notable fact that it did not figure once 
uring the long-protracted operations of Hannibal 
1 the Bruttian territory. Soon after the close 
f the War in B. C. 192, a Roman colony in which 
nere were four thousand settlers was estabtished 
here, and_the place became known as _ Vibo 
7alentia. We have, however, no direct allusion 
» Valencia as ‘‘an ineffable word.”’ 
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Culverts 
show amaz- 
ing long 
=) life when 
a made from 
‘this rust- 
resisting 


IRON 


» 4 


Ir resists rust! 


There, in a nutshell is the reason why culverts are made from Toncan 
Copper Mo-lyb-den-um Iron. Often, for years and years, a culvert must 
stand against the shock and stress of heavy pressure and day after day 
oxidation that weakens thru rust. Toncan Iron resists rust. Great railway 
companies and highway engineers know this and specify Toncan Iron 
Culverts. They know its tenacious life. 


Toncan is an alloy, made from scientifically combined pure iron, copper 
and molybdenum. This combination is many, many times more resistant 
to rust than ordinary metal. 


That is why architects of permanent buildings use Toncan Iron on ex- 
posed parts and why the farmer lays his roofs with Toncan Sheets — why 
manufacturers of piping, stoves, washing machines, enamel sinks, refriger- 
ators, etc., use Toncan and mark their products with the Toncan label. 


The Toncan label is merely another assurance to you of the permanence 
of the product these manufacturers sell. 


Toncan for culverts yes—but that is only one of its thousand uses. Every 


day finds Toncan specified for more and more rust resisting applications. 


_Manufacturers of Toncan Culverts CENTRAL ALLOY 


The Canton Culvert & Silo Co.++++++>> . ea ergs STEEL CORPORATION 
The Berger Mfg. Co. > +++ +2775 sate oston, Mass. . : 
The Bergct Migs, (COe + 2 Sisisea barnes ans ss Philadelphia, Pa. Massillay, Ohio : 
The Berger Mfg. Co.+ +++ +>> Ss) 9) Als - Roanoke, Va. World’s Largest and Most Highly 
The Berger Mfg. Co. s+ + 7% +9335 + Jacksonville, Fla. Specialized Alloy Steel Producers 
MhewBberser Migs COs s°%) s\0)9 02> 9) 3 5550 > > Dallas, Texas 
The Berger Mfg. Co. ++ ++ +++ -77-° Minneapolis, Minn. 0% @ AEC. US, PAT. OFF a%,, 
The Berger Mfg. Co. (Export) > ++-+--+-> New York, N.Y. © 
Tri-State Culvert Mfg. Co.: +--+ + +77: + Memphis, Tenn. ¢ %® 
Tri-State Culvert Mfg. Co. +++++++ +: + + Atlanta, Ga. <, ¢ 
The Firman L. Carswell Mfg. Co. +>+->> > Kansas City, Kan. @ & O 
Wheat Culvert Company, Inc.+-++---- ++ Newport, Ky. pe COPPER @ aye 
Beall Pipe = Tank Pee: eS z Onc ee oe EOE, ee 

ior Culvert & Flume gaGoywe oo os Angeles, Cal. f s f 
eee Calvert ee Mie (Cosas 2 =)> Gaeiak Boi Mo lub- den um 
The Thompson Mfg. Co.++77:+:++77 >> + Denver, Colo. 
The pediae Peoples Ltd. 2+ 2+ s+ e332 28 + Oshawa, Ont. IRON 
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The News of Our Needs 


OK 


i i 


When the reading habits of people are analyzed it is found that 


some read for diversion and others for informations 


“It is because The Literary Digest is engaged in collecting and dis- 
seminating news that it has such a hold upon the large group of 
alert people—the moving minds in every communitys They may 


subscribe for other publications, but they must read The Digestx 


And to these seekers of information, what is new in automobiles is 


just as absorbing as what is new in the movement for world peace 


How a particular equipment lowers the operating overhead of 
business is as arresting in its interest as how Russia is working out 


her economic problemx 


What in a certain dentifrice prevents decay; why a certain plumb- 
ing increases the comfort of the house; why this or that food 
contains that essential Vitamin B —all this is intensely interesting in- 


formation, closely touching one’s personal life, 


In the pages of The Literary Digest—by virtue of its appeal—these 


advertising messages crystallize as news» They are welcomed by 


a news-hungry people who THINK —because it is inherent with 
them; who DECIDE — because decision is part of their tempera- 
ment; who RESPOND — because they have the means to trans- 
late desire into action; who INFLUENCE OTHERS — because 


they are the leading minds whose opinions are sought by the 


multitudes x 


Here is a distinctly different type of 1,400,000 readers 


The literary Dige st 


Advertising Offices * NEW YORK + BOSTON + DETROIT « CLEVELAND - CHICAGO 


